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How Vigilance Reduces 
Grade Crossing Accidents 


VIDENCE that grade crossing accidents are not 

necessarily unavoidable and that proper care on 
the part of drivers of highway vehicles will tend at 
least to reduce, if not eliminate, them, is contained in 
a recent report of the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia. That part of the report relating to grade cross- 
ing accidents involving motor coaches is of particular 
interest and significance. In California, as in other 
states, motor coaches are required to stop at all grade 
crossings before proceeding over them. In other words, 
the drivers of motor coaches are compelled, by the en- 
forcement of the law, to observe a rule of careful driv- 
ing which applies to all other drivers as well, but is 
honored by them more in its breach than in its ob- 
servance. The result of this requirement affecting 
motor coaches in California is strikingly defined in the 
commission’s recent report. This report shows that 
during 1927 and 1928 there were no grade crossing ac- 
cidents involving motor coaches in which there were 
any fatalities. Furthermore, the report states that the 
number of motor coach passengers injured in grade 
crossing accidents was reduced from 14 in 1927 to 1 
in 1928. The deplorable toll of lives exacted by grade 
crossing accidents each year would be greatly reduced 
and perhaps almost eliminated if all drivers of motor 
vehicles were compelled to observe the rules of com- 
mon sense in crossing tracks at grade as motor coach 
operators are required to observe them. 


Terminal Operating Committees 


O-OPERATION in terminal operation by means 

of joint operating committees continues to be suc- 
cessful. The annual report of the Cincinnati Operat- 
ing Committee for 1928 shows that only 521 transfer 
orders were issued in that terminal during the year, as 
compared with 733 in 1927, and 10,935 in 1923. The 
Over and Short Bureau, maintained under the auspices 
of the committee, succeeded in matching 1,549 ship- 
ments, thus eliminating that number of claims and com- 
plaints from shippers and consignees. The Smoke In- 
spection Bureau had an active and progressive year, 
and all the other manifold activities of the committee 
Were similarly successful. This proves again the value 
of such committees in terminal operation. From at- 
titudes of more or less mutual distrust, the lines enter- 
ing the terminal are brought to an attitude of co-opera- 
lion, by means of this sort of a neutral agency over- 
seeing the terminal operations in general. Discrepan- 
cies and inconsistencies of all sorts, and in many de- 
partments, are ironed out, and economies and better 
Service are effected. While committees of this sort 
are particularly effective in dealing with the problems 
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of such complex terminals as those in Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, it is the claim of their adherents that they 
would be equally successful in any terminal, a claim 
which would seem to be justified. 


Equipment Repairs Concentrated 


HE general trend in equipment maintenance at 

present and for some time past has been toward 
the concentration of locomotive and car repair work 
at shops furnished with the modern machinery, tools 
and labor-saving equipment necessary for the efficient 
handling of the great volume of repair operations in- 
volved. Smaller intermediate repair shop forces have 
been greatly reduced, or in some cases, cut out alto- 
gether, with large attendant savings. The advantages 
of concentration of equipment repairs at modern shops 
where efficient production methods are applicable is 
strikingly illustrated in the case of the Pennsylvania, 
which, according to a recent news release, made a sav- 
ing of more than ten million dollars in maintenance of 
equipment expenditures in 1928, while at the same time 
effecting an actual improvement in equipment condi- 
tion. The comparative condition figures indicate that 
95.4 per cent of the Pennsylvania locomotives were in 
good working order at the close of 1928, as compared 
with 95.0 per cent in 1927. In the case of passenger- 
train cars, 98.6 per cent were in good order, as com- 
pared with 97.3 per cent the previous year. Freight 
cars also showed an improvement, 93.8 per cent being 
in serviceable condition at the close of 1928, as com- 
pared with 93.2 per cent in 1927. Many other roads 
have made substantial savings by studying their equip- 
ment maintenance work as a whole from a system 
standpoint, segregating repairs of various classes of 
equipment at strategic points and setting up improve- 
ment programs to provide as rapidly as practicable the 
modern machinery, equipment and methods for the ef- 
ficient handling of this work. 


An Unexpected Reduction 
In Car Equipment Failures 


HE number of draws-bars pulled out by the stop- 

ping and starting of heavy freight trains to enter 
or leave passing tracks can be reduced by using power 
switch machines with signals to direct train movements 
under the control of one man at a central point on a 
division. However, in making estimates of the sav- 
ings to be accomplished by proposed installations of 
such centralized dispatching systems, the reduction of 
draw-bar failures and broken couplers has been con- 
sidered as one of the intangible benefits that is difficult 
to evaluate. It is, therefore, illuminating to note that 
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the Ohio Central Lines of the New York Central have 
taken the trouble to compile a record of such equip- 
ment failures on the 40 miles of single-track territory 
from Berwick, Ohio, to Stanley, where the centralized 
dispatcher system is used. In 1927, prior to the use 
of the control system with power switches, there were 
43 equipment failures in this territory, whereas there 
were only 12 such failures in 1928, or a reduction of 
72 per cent. J. J. Brinkworth, superintendent of this 
division, in discussing this subject before the convention 
of the Signal Section, A. R. A., recently, stated that 
about 70 per cent of the meets were being made on this 
single-track territory without either train being required 
to stop. The reduction of 31 car-equipment failures 
on this 40 miles of line in one year not only reduced 
the car repair charges materially, but also eliminated 
the possibility of serious delays in train operation on 
31 occasions, because a draw-bar failure quite often ties 
up the main line for 45 minutes or more, which on a 
busy single-track line may aggregate several hours of 
delay when considering all of the trains involved. 
Where adverse grades result in an unusual number of 
equipment failures and delays at passing tracks, but 
where the conditions do not warrant the installation of 
the centralized dispatcher system, the same improve- 
ment can be effected by equipping these individual iso- 
lated switches with power machines, controlled remotely 
from the nearest interlocking or telegraph office. 


What Is “Rationalization”? 


HE use of words to convey meaning rather than 

to conceal it, a purpose expressed by one of the 
candidates in the campaign last fall, is the first require- 
ment for any understandable discussion of a technical 
subject. Unfortunately, words themselves often con- 
trive to make the achievement of this end rather diff- 
cult. An important instance of such a difficulty appears 
in the word “rationalization.” This word primarily, of 
course, means nothing more than making rational or 
reasonable. Some years ago, however, the psychol- 
ogists adopted the term and gave it a special meaning 
of their own, i.e., the attempt to assign reasons ex post 
facto for an act or a point of view which actually was 
previously determined by processes into which reason 
did not enter. The man born and bred in one political 
faith and who never departs from it can usually give 
just as many “reasons” for his point of view as can the 
convert to the same political opinion. In the former 
case, however, the opinion comes first and the “reasons” 
follow. This is “rationalization” in the terminology of 
psychology. 

Now European industries have added to the confu- 
sion by giving us another meaning for “rationalization.” 
3y it they mean more or less what we do by such terms 
as scientific management and organization. If a rail- 
road ceases to function entirely by force of habit; if it 
examines its operations critically, finds their flaws and 
reorganizes its processes, in the light of its studies, to 
improve its efficiency—that is “rationalization.” It is 
a word and an idea which has achieved enormous popu- 
larity in Europe in the past few years. Entire indus- 
tries are “rationalizing” their own operations, and are 
joining with other industries to “rationalize” industry as 


a whole. What this rationalization consists of from a 


railroad standpoint and how it differs from previous 
practices is set forth on another page of this issue in an 
article on the German Railroad Company by Professor 
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Weidenhammer of the University of Minnesota. Rail- 
road men of this continent will recognize in this “ration- 
alization”’ a process which has been going on over here 
for many years without the necessity having arisen to 
invent a new word to describe it. What then is meant 
by rationalization?—it depends upon whether the user 
of the term is a psychologist or an engineer. 


The Busy Tax-Gatherer 


HE taxes of the railways were nine per cent 

greater in January than in the same month of last 
year, which shows that the tax-gatherers of the coun- 
try are still engaged in doing all they can to maintain 
or increase what the public must pay for railway trans- 
portation. The need for constantly calling the attention 
of the public to the tendency of railway taxes is due to 
the facts that, first, taxes are constantly increasing, and, 
secondly, they are the one large factor in the cost of 
railway transportation over which the public has com- 
plete control and over which, in consequence, the man- 
agements of the railways have no control. 

There is constant pressure from the public for cheaper 
transportation. How the public uses its power to in- 
crease the cost of railway transportation, while the 
managements of the railways are making the greatest 
practicable efforts to reduce it, is illustrated by the dif- 
ference between the trends of operating expenses and 
of taxes during recent years. Between 1923 and 1928 
the operating expenses of the railways were reduced 
$473,000,000, or about 9 per cent. Between the same 
years their taxes were increased from $332,000,000 to 
$389,000,000, or more than 17 per cent. After having 
declined slightly in 1927, railway taxes again increased 
in 1928, and made a new high record. 

Many persons know that the taxes of the railways 
have steadily increased more in proportion than their 
total earnings. How many realize that, in spite of the 
large advances that have occurred in wages and other 
operating costs, the taxes of the railways have increased 
much more in proportion than either their total oper- 
ating expenses or the total wages paid by them to their 
employees ? 

In 1903 the railways paid only $1 in taxes for each $36 
of total earnings collected by them. In 1913, the year 
before the war in Europe began, they paid $1 in taxes 
for each $26 of earnings collected by them. In 1923 
they paid $1 in taxes for each $19 of total earnings, and 
in 1928 their taxes amounted to $1 for each $15.68 ot 
total earnings. 

In 1903 the railways paid $1 in taxes for each $24 of 
operating expense incurred by them. In 1913 the ratio 
was $1 in taxes to each $18 of operating expenses; in 
1923, $1 in taxes to each $14.75 of operating expenses, 
and in 1928, $1 in taxes to each $11.36 of operating 
expenses. 

In 1903 the railways paid $1 in taxes for each $14 
of wages paid by them. In 1913, the ratio was $1 m 
taxes to each $11 of wages; in 1923 it was $1 in taxes 
to each $9 of wages, and in 1928 it was $1 in taxes to 
each $7.25 of wages. 

The ratios of taxes to total earnings, to operating 
expenses and to wages were all the highest in 1928 that 
they ever were in history. 

In 1903 the net operating income earned by the rail- 
ways was 11 times as great as the amount of taxes they 
paid. In 1913 their net operating income was almost / 
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times as great as their taxes. In 1928 their net operat- 
ing income was only 3 times as great as their taxes. 
The LaFollette valuation law was passed in 1913. Our 
policy of regulation long has had the strictest practic- 
able limitation of the net operating income of the rail- 
ways as its principal objective, and the LaFollette law 
was passed mainly to provide a measure for determin- 
ing how much net operating :ncome the railways should 
be allowed to earn. It is a significant fact that since 
the LaFollette law has been in effect the taxes of the 
railwavs have increased from one-seventh to one-third 
as much as the net operating income they are allowed 
to earn with which to pay a return upon the entire in- 
vestment in their properties. The desire of government 
authorities to restrict the net return earned by the rail- 
wavs has been equalled only by their eagerness to in- 
crease the taxes imposed upon them. 

Doubtless the taxes of many other industries have 
increased as rapidly in proportion as those of the rail- 
ways. There is not, however, the same constant de- 
mand from the public for reductions in the charges of 
other industries as for reductions in the charges of the 
railways. When will the public begin to realize its in- 
consistency in incessantly seeking reductions in railway 
charges and at the same time allowing its taxing au- 
thorities constantly to increase the amount of taxes col- 
lected from the railways? 


An Unwarranted Sense 
of Security 


OR nearly 20 years the transverse fissure has been 

recognized as a rail defect which threatens safety 
of travel. Engineers have given it much study and for 
more than two years attention has been focused on the 
development of the detector car as an agency for the 
location of this defect. This car has offered the one 
promise of security from this type of failure, which has 
constituted a particularly serious threat because of its 
widespread prevalence and the inability to detect it prior 
to fracture of the rail. 

Before the machine was perfected there was much 
conjecture as to the number of fissures that would be 
found, some forecasting that they would be exceedingly 
lew, while others feared that they would be so preva- 
lent as to crowd the steel mills with emergency orders 
lor replacement rails. Since the car has been completed 
and placed in actual service there has been an interest- 
ing and somewhat surprising change in attitude. Two 
of these cars have covered short sections of tracks, 
aggregating some 2,000 miles on a number of railways 
during the last five months. They have shown a 
irequency of fissures ranging from less than one per | 
hundred miles of track to more than one per mile. They 
ave demonstrated that no road is immune. Yet the 
'eaction among railway men has been one of relief that 
their worst fears have not been realized and anxiety has 
Way to a complacency that is not warranted by the 
acts, 
to date the mileage covered by the cars is a negli- 
sible proportion of the total main-line trackage of the 
“ountry. In the rest of this trackage all of the fissures 
that were formerly there are still there and the hazard 


ms Am is as great as before. Within the last week 
ere 


ave come to our desk two reports of the Bureau 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
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train accidents caused by transverse fissures in rails 


which involved loss of life. The menace is, therefore, 
still before us. 

It is true that the transverse fissure detector device 
is new. It is also true that it will undoubtedly undergo 
improvement as greater experience is gained. At the 
same time, it has already demonstrated its ability to de- 
tect and to locate fissures with certainty. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that railways which unnecessarily post- 
pone the use of this device will be taking unnecessary 
risks. 


Consolidation Policy 


HE developments that have occurred in conse- 
fps of the passage of the consolidation provi- 
sions of the Transportation act afford a striking illustra- 
tion of the futility of trying to solve economic problems 
by the adoption of ill-considered and artificial legislative 
measures. These provisions have now been in effect 
more than nine years. It is debatable whether they have 
stimulated or hindered consolidations. There always 
has been a natural tendency toward consolidations. Even 
if the consolidation provisions had not been passed, 
some consolidations undoubtedly would have been ef- 
fected during the last nine years, unless prevented by 
the invoking of the Sherman anti-trust law by the De- 
partment of Justice. The principal author of the con- 
solidation provisions was the late Senator Cummins of 
lowa. They have completely failed to fulfill his ex- 
pectations that within a comparatively few years they 
would cause practically all the railways to be combined 
into a comparatively small number of large systems. 

The failure of the consolidation provisions has been 
due to lack of consideration by their authors of the 
actual conditions and problems with which they were in- 
tended to deal, and to consequent fundamental defects 
in the provisions themselves. For many years it had 
been the government’s policy, as expressed in the anti- 
pooling section of the Act to Regulate Commerce and 
the Sherman anti-trust act, to prevent all agreements or 
combinations among railways that would restrict com- 
petition. The authors of the Transportation act sud- 
denly decided that extensive consolidations of railways 
were desirable. Apparently they were influenced in 
reaching this conclusion chiefly by the fact that in every 
territory there were some so-called “strong” and some 
so-called “weak” roads, and by the belief that consolida- 
tion of these “strong” and “weak” roads would help 
to solve the problem of rate regulation presented by the 
competition with each other of railways with unequal 
earnings capacities which had to charge the same rates. 
They assumed that needed railway service could be 
provided with lower rates if the weak and strong roads 
were combined than if they continued to exist under 
separate ownership and management. This assumption 
was based on another assumption, namely, that the 
total net operating income needed by the railways would 
be less if the weak and strong roads were combined. 
They also believed that consolidations would make pos- 
sible very large economies in operation. In order to 
make sure that consolidations would be carried out 
mainly or entirely with a view to promoting the public 
interest, they provided that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should proceed at once to adopt a general 
plan of consolidations, and that the consolidations af- 
fected must conform to this plan. 
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This scheme, as experience has demonstrated, was 
unworkable. One of its principal shortcomings was 
that it threw very little light on what Congress intended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should con- 
sider to be in the public interest. It contemplated that 
consolidations should be effected in every part of the 
country, but that, at the same time, competition, at least 
in service, should be maintained, and that existing chan- 
nels of commerce should be preserved. It should have 
been obvious, however, that no general plan of con- 
solidations could be carried out without reducing compe- 
tition. How much competition, then, was it intended 
should be maintained? 

The reports made by the commission in various con- 
solidation proceedings have indicated that a majority of 
its members are adverse to any substantial reduction 
in the number of railways competing for the traffic of 
any territory. After we have had the consolidation pro- 
visions for nine years it may safely be said that nobody 
yet knows how much and what kinds of competition the 
commission believes should be preserved in order to 
comply with them. Where the union of a weak and a 
strong road will obviously reduce competition should 
greater weight be given to the supposed advantages of 
combining weak and strong roads or to the supposed 
advantages of maintaining competition? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has definitely 
and repeatedly expressed the opinion that it is im- 
practicable for it to formulate a satisfactory general 
plan for the consolidation of all the railways into a 
limited number of systems. The reasons for this are 
fairly obvious. The determination of whether any 
particular consolidation of a number of railways into 
a huge system should be permitted requires prolonged 
hearings and a vast amount of study. The hearings and 
study that would be pre-requisite to the formulation of 
a general plan of consolidations would be practically 
interminable. Therefore, to leave in effect the require- 
ment that the adoption of a satisfactory general plan 
shall precede the actual effecting of consolidations 
would be to make it practically impossible to carry out 
a policy of consolidations. 

It is evident that if a policy of consolidations is to be 
carried out an entirely new start in that direction must 
be made by radically changing the legislation providing 
for it. The requirement that the commission shall adopt 
a general plan must be repealed. Consolidations must 
be left to the voluntary initiative of the railways, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. There must be given a clear indication either 
by Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the principles to which the government believes a 
consolidation must conform in order to make it in ac- 
cordance with the public interest. 

It is natural and inevitable that railway financiers and 
executives will try to secure approval of plans which 
they believe will be advantageous to those that they 
especially represent. They cannot be justly criticized 
for this because it is their duty to protect and promote 
the interests of those who have entrusted property to 
their management, and it is easily conceivable by any- 
body, excepting those who are strongly prejudiced 
against the railways, that a consolidation may be bene- 
ficial both to the railways directly concerned and to the 
public. In fact it may be seriously questioned whether 
any consolidation that would be harmful to the railways 
concerned could be forced upon them, or, if this were 
done, that it would ever be beneficial to the public. 
There have been many consolidations of railways ef- 
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fected in the United States—most of them before the 
Transportation act was adopted. They have usually 
been the natural result of evolution and of the applica- 
tion of sound business principles. It is not necessary, in 
order to promote consolidations that will be in the public 
interest, for the government to formulate artificial plans 
and try to secure their adoption by the artificial pres. 
sure of statutory provisions. If Congress will pass q 
law abolishing all the law-made obstacles to consolida- 
tions, but leaving consolidations subject to approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if Congress 
or the commission will clearly indicate the standards 
that will be applied in determining whether proposed 
consolidations are in the public interest, we will pro- 
bably soon begin to see consolidations effected which 
will be in the interest of both the railways and the 
public. The need for legislation of this general charac. 
ter is clearly shown by the experience of the last nine 
years. 


Savings from Reclamation 


ISCUSSIONS of reclamation which purport to 

reveal the accomplishments in this direction have 
usually been open to the criticism of repeatedly raising 
the question of what reclamation is and what the sav- 
ings are, without seeming to have progressed very far 
in settling it. Committees decide and conventions 
recommend, but experts neither picture the work in the 
same way nor agree on the manner of computing its re- 
sults. Thus, a road with a “reclamation” plant often 
visualizes its production as_ reclamation and everything 
else as something different, although the reclamation 
plant may include operations identical with those con- 
ducted elsewhere on the property. 

Again, some distinguish reclamation from recovery, 
and it is argued also that anything which in the process 
is converted from the original form into another falls 
into the category of manufacturing, while disagreement 
is pronounced over attempts to isolate reclamation from 
repairs and over methods of figuring the cost and de 
termining the saving. Is it reclamation to put a new 
handle on a track shovel or to weld a frog, or does it 
depend upon who does it, where and when? Is the 
price of a new brake beam saved when a new head is 
applied to one found in scrap, and should it be issued 
to users at the price of a new article or at the cost of its 
repair? These are some of the questions which have 
caused controversy in the past and that arise on every 
occasion when the work and savings of reclamation are 
given prominence. The situation created by this obvious 
Jack of uniformity in viewpoint and practice is unfor- 
tunate. , 

Some time ago a committee of the American Railway 
Association solicited various railroads for reports © 
their savings from reclamation. The figures were tf 
ceived and an imposing total developed, but the irregu 
iarity in the reports from various roads was so Pr 
nounced that it was “deemed advisable” by the compil- 
ers not to reveal them, with the result that out of feat 
of its proving misleading, no benefit came from the com 
pilation. What is the remedy? Is it to quash every © 
port on reclamation because there is no agreement as © 
what reclamation is and what the savings are? Is! 
not better that those interested in reclamation shoul 
remove the causes of disagreement by reconciling t . 
lack of uniformity in definition and practice‘ 
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Looking Over the Leads to the Enginehouse—Engine-Washing Platform and Ccaling Station in the Center a nd Shop Facilities at the Right 


over the last ten years, and more particularly over 

the last five years, the Norfolk & Western has re- 
built and enlarged practically every unit of its extensive 
yard and engine terminal facilities at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
These improvements, which have cost several million 
dollars, include new car and locomotive shop buildings 
and engine terminal facilities, and the rearrangement and. 
construction of tracks sufficient practically to double the 
capacity of the terminal, while greatly expediting the 
movement of cars and the turning of locomotives. So 
extensive are the improvements which have been made 
that it is beyond the scope of this article to do more 
than outline the work accomplished and to touch briefly 
upon the more important phases of it. 


|: a program of improvements which has extended 


Large Improvements Planned in 1925 


The history of the Portsmouth terminal has been one 
of steady expansion, particularly during the last ten 
years, owing to the increased development of westbound 
Coal traffic from the Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
lucky coal fields. In 1919, an extensive study was 
‘tarted to ascertain what could be done to enlarge the 
terminal facilities to keep pace with the continually in- 
‘Teasing traffic and size of power operated. In that 
year certain track changes were made, and 15 stalls on 
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the north half of the old 40-stall enginehouse were 
lengthened. 

It was not until early in 1925, however that work was 
started on the comprehensive improvement program. 
From that time until late last year, the Portsmouth 
terminal has been the scene of constant construc- 
tion activity. Some of the more important yard 
work included the placing of approximately 114 million 
cubic yards of fill and the laying of about 58 miles of 
tracks and 201 turnouts, and the construction of a coach 
repair yard of 30-car capacity, a loaded car repair yard 
of 126-car capacity, a heavy car repair yard of 290-car 
capacity and a light car repair yard of 175-car capacity. 
Incidental to this yard work was the enlarging of the 
westbound classification hump yard, equipping it with 
two automatic motion weighing scales, car retarders, 
color-light humping signals, teletype printers, pneumatic 
tubes and a complete installation of floodlights. 

The more important new shop and engine terminal 
facilities include a 21-stall enginehouse, an enginehouse 
machine shop, a 25-ft. extension to the south side of the 
old 40-stall enginehouse, a four-story motive power de- 
partment office building, a two-story storehouse, an en- 
ginemen’s report building, large extensions to both the 
locomotive machine shop and the blacksmith shop, the 
rebuilding of the walls of the erecting shop, enlarged 
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equipment in the power plant, a 2,000- 
ton reinforced concrete coaling station, 
two single-track N. & W.-type me- 
chanical coaling plants, eight inspec- 
tion pits on the enginehouse leads, a 
iour-track locomotive washing plat- 
form, eight N. & W.-type mechanical 
ash hoists, and an extensive enlarge- 
ment and rearrangement of the water 
supply facilities. Other new shop and 
terminal facilities include an electrical 
supply building, a roundhouse fore- 
man’s office building, an arch brick 
house, a pipe and tin shop, two en- 
ginemen’s supply houses, new icing 
facilities and three wash and locker 
buildings. All of these facilities, 
which for the most part are of per- 
manent fireproof construction, were 
planned and built so as to cause a min- 
imum of interference with the opera- 
tion of the terminal while construction 
was under way. 


Terminal Practically Doubled 


The Portsmouth terminal is one of 
the two largest terminals on the Nor- 
folk & Western, the other being at 
Williamson, W. Va., which in recent 
years has also undergone an extensive 
program of enlargement and improve- 
ment, as described in the May 12, 
1928 issue of the Railway Age. 
While the Williamson terminal is de- 
signed specifically as an assembling 
and forwarding point for coal re- 
ceived from the various mines in the 
Kentucky and West Virginia terri- 
tories, the Portsmouth terminal, which 
is about 114 miles to the west, is de- 
signed primarily for receiving, billing, 
weighing and classifying this coal for 
movement to the great lakes ports and 
the West, thereby relieving the burden 
which has been placed on the two 
western termini of the road, Columbus 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Portsmouth terminal lies in a 
general east and west direction, and, 
being confined by high hills on the 
north, the most practical way to en- 
large the terminal area was on the 
south side, in spite of the fact that it 
involved the purchase of a large sec- 
tion of property and extensive grading 
operations. Practically the entire 
southwest side of the terminal area 
was widened out, requiring filling to 
an average depth of about 15 ft., and 
involving the handling of approxi- 
mately 1% million cubic yards of ma- 
terial. Most of this material was se- 
cured from the hills on the north side 
and was conveyed across a city street 
and the tracks at the west end of the 
yards by work trains, which operated 
over a temporary timber trestle about 
2,000 ft. in length. A good concep- 
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tion of the extent of the yard enlargement work at Portsmouth 
is gained through the fact that the terminal area has been in- 
creased from about 140 acres to approximately 270 acres, and 
the further fact that the trackage has been increased by about 58 
miles. 


Westbound Receiving Yard Enlarged 


As enlarged, the Portsmouth terminal area is approximately 
four miles long by over one-third of a mile wide at its broadest 
point. By reference to the accompanying plan, a clear under- 
standing will be gained of the general layout of the facilities, 
which, in the main, provide westbound yard facilities on the north 
side, and eastbound yard facilities on the south side, with the shop 
and engine terminal facilities between them. 

The westbound receiving yard, which consists of 19 tracks, 
extends west for about 4,000 ft. along the north side of the 
terminal area, the only tracks north of this yard being the west- 
bound passenger main and an engine and switching lead. This 
yard, which receives all westbound coal trains requiring weighing 
and classification, was lengthened to increase its capacity from 
576 cars to 1,320 cars, precluding the necessity, which has existed 
heretofore, for cutting long trains in two in order to get them 
into the yard. 

In spite of the enlargement of this yard, the receiving tracks 
would not at all times accommodate all of the trains arriving from 
the east. To overcome this condition, five new pull-in tracks 
were constructed immediately east of the yard to avoid blocking 
the main line. The construction of these tracks, which accommo- 
date from 80 to 124 cars each, involved the placing of about 350,- 
000 cu. yd. of fill in widening the main line embankment, the 
shifting of about 12,000 ft. of tracks, and the construction of ap- 
proximately 30,000 ft. of new tracks and, 22 turnouts. In this 
improvement, the eastbound main track was shifted to the out- 
side of the embankment next to the Ohio river, providing space 
between it and the westbound main for the new pull-in tracks. 


Westbound Classification Yard Modernized 


All of the trains, upon arrival in the westbound receiving yard, 
are pushed over a two-track hump, located approximately at the 
mid-way point of the terminal, where the loaded cars are weighed 
and then allowed to roll by gravity into the various tracks of the 
westbound classification yard immediately beyond. The arrange- 
ment permits cars to be humped, weighed and classified on both 
hump tracks at once, the tracks being entirely independent, except 
for crossovers, and each track being equipped with a 300-ton 
scale for motion weighing. Just ahead of the crest of the hump, 
and again just beyond the duplicate scale installation, the hump 
tracks are joined through two-way crossovers, so that when only 
one train is being humped at a time, cars from any track in the 
receiving yard can be humped to any of the tracks of the classifi- 
cation yard. In addition to the greater flexibility of operation 
which this arrangement provides, it also makes it possible to route 
all cars over one scale if the other should be under adjustment or 
out of order. 

The enlarging and modernizing of the westbound classification 
yard at Portsmouth was one of the most important features of 
the work undertaken at that point. This involved the rearrange- 
ment, regrading and lengthening of existing tracks, the addition 
of ten new classification tracks and the’ complete equipping of 
these tracks with electro-pneumatic car ‘retarders, direct-acting 
electro-pneumatic switch-operating machines, loud speakers, and 
position-light humping and trimmer signals. Floodlights, on 110-ft. 
towers, have been installed over the entire yard area for a dis- 
tance of three miles. All of this equipment, with the exception 
of the floodlights, was described in the June 16, 1928, issue of 
the Railway Age. 

The old westbound classification yard consisted of 21 tracks 
with a total capacity of about 1,300 cars, the longest track hold- 
ing about 70 cars. As rearranged and enlarged, the yard now 
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has 37 tracks, 30 of which are set aside for the classi- 
fication of coal cars for forwarding in trains, 6 for bad- 
order cars and 1 for cabooses. With these enlarged 
facilities, it is possible to handle approximately 4,000 
cars over the hump and through the yard daily. 

The classification tracks in this yard are divided into 
two distinct units, each being served by both of the 
hump tracks. Furthermore, each of the main groups 
is provided with a main ladder and with sub-ladders to 
reduce the size of the retarder installation necessary and 
to shorten the distance and time necessary for cars to 
get into the clear. 


New Car Repair Facilities 


Six bad-order car tracks lie south of the classification 
tracks and are separated from them by a space of suf- 
ficient width to permit the construction of ten addi- 
tional classification tracks at some future time. Direct- 
ly beyond the bad-order tracks to the south are the new 
car repair facilities at the terminal, which, for the most 
part, were constructed in an area which required ex- 
tensive filling.. These consist of a four-track coach re- 
pair yard, a seven-track loaded car repair yard, a six- 
track heavy repair yard, and a ten-track light repair 
yard. All of these repair yards are located in close 
proximity to the bad-order car storage tracks of the 
westbound classification yard, so that a minimum of 
switching is necessary in placing cars on any of the re- 
pair tracks. 

In connection with the new car repair yards, prac- 
tically an entirely new layout of car repair department 
buildings has been provided. The freight car repair 
units are located between the loaded car repair yard 
and the heavy car repair yard, in an area about 100 ft. 
wide and over 1,500 ft. long. These new facilities con- 
sist of a material house, a blacksmith and fabricating 
shop, a wheel shop, an air brake shop, an oil and paint 
house, a car foreman’s office, and wash and locker 
buildings equipped with wash fountains, shower baths 
and metal lockers. Practically all of these buildings, 
with the exception of those used for office purposes, as 
well as other relatively small new buildings of a similar 
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Looking West Over the Classification Yard—The Motive Power Office Building at the 
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class about the terminal, are of sheet-metal construc- 
tion on concrete foundations. 

One of the special features of the freight car repair 
yards is the crane equipment provided. This includes 
an overhead crane runway with a 10-ton traveling crane 
at the west end of the car shop facilities, serving the 
smith and fabricating shops; a similar craneway 
equipped with a 5-ton traveling crane serving the wheel 
shop and wheel storage area at the east end of the car 
shop facilities; a 10-ton overhead traveling crane with 
a runway about 430 ft. in length which crosses all 16 
tracks of the heavy and light.repair yards; and two 
parallel longitudinal craneways in the heavy repair yard, 
each with a length of about 1,500 ft. Each of these 
latter craneways spans three tracks and each is equipped 
with three 20-ton traveling cranes. 

In addition to the main yards for handling westbound 
traffic, there is an additional westbound yard north of 
and parallel with the receiving and westbound classifica- 
tion yards. This yard, which has five tracks with a 
total capacity of 555 cars, is used solely for handling 
westbound time-freight trains. As there is relatively 
little breaking up of trains in this yard, other than what 
is necessary in adding cars to through trains, this yard 
is relatively flat except for a slight grade at the east end. 
which was provided to assist flat-switching operations, 


Eastbound Yard Enlarged Extensively 


While the work thus far described was of large pro- 
portions, by far the greatest amount of grading and 
trackwork was in the southwest section of the terminal 
along the Ohio river, in connection with the rebuilding 
and enlarging of the main eastbound yard. This yard, 
which is used for making up trains of empty coal cars 
and for classifying time-freight trains in station order 
for destinations as far east as Roanoke, is located al- 
most entirely on a new fill with an average depth of 
15 ft. In making this fill, approximately a million 
yards of earth and rock were hauled from a borrow pit 
on the north side of the terminal, over the temporary 
timber trestle mentioned previously. This grading 
work, which extended over a period of about two years, 
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was carried out without serious difficulty and without 
delay or interference to operation in any of the yards. 

Enlarging and lengthening the eastbound and west- 
bound classification yards necessitated the installation of 
a long twin-pipe culvert to carry the water from an old 
box culvert in the westbound classification yard, under 
the new yard tracks. This culvert, which is about 1,000 
ft. long, consists of two lines of Massey reinforced 
concrete pipe, each with a horizontal diameter of 84 in. 
and a vertical diameter of 90 in. 

As rebuilt, the new eastbound yard has 30 tracks with 
a total capacity of 3,180 cars, an increase of about 790 
cars. In addition, space has been provided in this yard 
for ten additional tracks with a total capacity of 625 
cars. Aside from the heavy grading necessary in en- 
larging the eastbound yard, the work involved the shift- 
ing of several thousand feet of old tracks, the laying of 
about 32 miles of new tracks and the installation of 98 
turnouts. 

The new eastbound main for passenger trains is lo- 
cated on the extreme south side of the eastbound yard, 
following along the top of the new embankment abut- 
ting the Ohio river. Between the eastbound yard and 
the car repair facilities described previously, are sev- 
eral other necessary facilities, the most important of 
these including a new track scale and new icing fa- 
cilities. 

The track scale, which is designed for motion weigh- 
ing, has a 72-ft. effective weighing rail and a capacity 
of 300 tons. This scale is used principally for weighing 
eastbound loads and empty cars after they have been 
repaired. 

The new facilities for re-icing perishable freight are 
located toward the west end of the eastbound yard and 
consist essentially of a 400-ft. double-deck creosoted 
frame icing platform and a crusher and machinery 
house. 


Extensive Engine Terminal Improvements 


The engine terminal is located in a large area east of 
the car repair facilities and between the westbound and 
eastbound yards. Here the improvements made are 
comparable with the large yard changes, new facilities 
being added and existing facilities being altered and 
enlarged. Some of the more important work in the 
engine terminal included the provision of four inbound 
enginehouse leads equipped with inspection pits, an en- 
gine-washing platform, ash hoists and a 2,000-ton rein- 
forced concrete coaling station; four outbound engine- 
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Looking East Over the Car Repair Yard 
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house leads equipped with repair pits, ash hoists and 
coaling facilities; a 21-stall enginehouse, the extension 
of 15 stalls of the existing 40-stall enginehouse, a two- 
story concrete and brick storehouse, a four-story motive 
power department office building, an enginehouse ma- 
chine shop and a 200-ft. extension to the main machine 
shop, a 100-ft. extension to the blacksmith shop, the re- 
building of the walls of the erecting shop to provide 
larger window area and to strengthen crane runways, 
an enginehouse foreman’s office, an enginemen’s report 
building, an increase in the power plant capacity by the 
installation of two 400-hp. stoker-fired boilers and com- 
plete coal-handling facilities, an electrical repair shop, 
the enlargement of the water supply facilities, new scrap 
handling facilities, new toilet, wash and locker build- 
ings, and a complete layout of concrete driveways, 16 
ft. wide, extending throughout practically the entire 
shop area. This extensive work, most of which has 
been done during the past three years, involved many 
interesting features of design and construction, and en- 
tailed most careful planning and execution in order to 
prevent interference with the orderly functioning of 
the terminal while construction was under way. 

In the operation of the engine terminal, incoming en- 
gines, which number about 125 a day, approach the en- 
ginehouses from the west over one of four lead tracks, 
adequate engine-running tracks having been provided 
to afford ready access to these leads from all of the 
yards. An unusual feature in this regard is the ar- 
rangement provided for the movement of inbound en- 
gines in the westbound receiving yard to the engine- 
houses. This involves a new single-track concrete-box 
underpass beneath the westbound hump, which forms a 
direct route for inbound engines to the enginehouse 
leads without sending them over the hump or requiring 
them to make long runs to get around the hump. This 
underpass movement, which is controlled by interlock- 
ing signals, also gives switch engines a direct route be- 
tween the westbound receiving and classification yards 
without the necessity of going over the hump where 
they would interfere with the weighing and classifying 
of cars. 


Enginehouse Leads Are Fully Equipped 


In passing to the enginehouse over any of the four 
lead tracks, engines first take water from one of three 
12-in. Poage standpipes and then pass to the new in- 
spection pits, where -the road crews turn the engines 
over to inspectors. The inspection pits, of which there 
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Showing the Overhead Cranes 














































are four, one under each track, are of reinforced con- 
crete, 100 ft. long, and are joined by a lateral under- 
ground passage provided with inter-track exits to the 
yard level and also with a connection at the south end 
with the basement of the enginemen’s report building. 

This building, which is used principally by the engine 
crews and engine inspectors, is a two-story brick and 
concrete structure, about 35 ft. square. The first floor 
is used principally as a report and call office, while the 
second floor is completely equipped with showers, wash 
fountains, toilets and lockers for the convenience of 
engine crews. 

In order to make possible the quick dispatch of the 
enginemen’s and inspectors’ engine reports to the en- 
ginehouses, the enginemen’s report building is linked 
to the enginehouse foreman’s office between the two 
enginehouses by a pneumatic tube system, approxi- 
mately 2,000 ft. in length. Through this arrangement, 
both of the engine reports are in the enginehouse fore- 
man’s office sufficiently in advance of the arrival of en- 
gines to make it possible to have all work reports pre- 
pared and in the hands of the enginehouse forces by 
the time the engines reach either of the houses. 

From the inspection pits, incoming engines move east- 
ward about 250 ft. to the new engine washing platform 
where they are cleaned. This platform, which is con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and suitably drained, is 
180 ft. long and serves all four lead tracks. The plat- 
form is equipped with both hot and cold water washing 
facilities, hot water being furnished at a temperature of 
about 180 deg. and under a pressure of 175 to 200 Ib. 

When cleaned, engines move to the new 2,000-ton 
coaling station, about 175 ft. to the east, where they take 
on coal before entering the houses. The coaling sta- 
tion, which also provides for the storage, drying and 
delivery of sand, is of the cylindrical, reimforced con- 
crete type, constructed by the Roberts and Schaefer 
Co., Chicago. The station spans four tracks, serving 
the four inbound engine tracks, and two outbound leads 
for westbound engines, which lie immediately north of 
the inbound leads. Operation of the station, except for 


the drawing of coal and sand, is entirely automatic, 
the hoisting equipment consisting of two automatic, 
electrically-operated skip hoists, each with a hoisting 
capacity of 75 tons of coal per hour. 


A complete de- 
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scription of this station was given in the March 26, 
1927, issue of the Railway Age. 

Immediately west of the coaling station the four in- 
bound enginehouse leads converge into two main leads 
over which all engines pass in going to either of the two 
enginehouses. These leads are served by four ash 
hoists of the N. & W. type, which are so spaced that 
the fires of four engines can be cleaned at one time. A 
single cinder car track between the two leads serves all 
four ash hoists. 

The enginehouses lie one behind the other in about a 
direct line with the inbound leads, the more easterly of 
these houses being the new 21-stall structure. The old 
house is served by both main leads, which converge 
into one lead track just ahead of its 115-ft. turntable, 
while the new house is served by an extension of this 
lead through the old house, and by an additional lead 
which swings around the south side of the old house. 

There are four outbound leads from the engine- 
houses, two to the west for westbound power and two 
to the east for eastbound power. Each of these leads is 
equipped with an N. & W. type ash hoist, and an inspec- 
tion pit for making a final inspection of engines before 
sending them out on the road. In addition, each of the 
two eastbound leads is equipped with a coal hoist. 
Through this latter equipment, the coal supply of out- 
going eastbound power can be replenished without the 
necessity of making a backward movement to the main 
coaling station. As both of the outbound leads to the 
west are served by the main coaling plant, no auxiliary 
coaling equipment is necessary on these leads. 


New 21-Stall Enginehouse 


One of the most important of the new units at the 
terminal is the 130-ft., 21l-stall enginehouse. This 
house, which is served by a 115-ft. disc-center, balanced 
type turntable, is a steel frame structure of the monitor 
type, with brick exterior walls, fixed and ventilating 
steel sash, a chat floor and a timber roof covered with 
Barrett built-up roofing. The doors of the house are of 
the single-hinged type, opening outward against stops 
between the enginehouse tracks. All of these doors are 
of steel with an upper panel of sectional steel sash to 
increase the daylighting within the house when the 
doors are closed. All of the steel-work within the 
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Interior of the New Enginehouse, Showing the Special Smoke Exhaust System 
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house, including the doors, structural framework, sash, 
etc., is protected from smoke and gases by a corrosion- 
resisting paint. 

The enginehouse has an approach lean-to section, 444 
ft. deep, a main central bay free from columns, 67 ft. 
wide, and a head bay 18% ft. deep. All of the house 
tracks, with the exception of one used as an outbound 
lead for westbound engines, are equipped with concrete 
inspection pits, 105 ft. long; in addition, six of the 
tracks are equipped with engine truck, driver and tender 
truck drop pits. Two other tracks are equipped with 
engine truck and forward driver drop pits, and an ad- 
ditional track is equipped with an engine truck drop pit 
only. All of the driver drop pits are equipped with 
Whiting drop tables. Another important unit of hoist- 
ing equipment at the house includes a 10-ton electric 
traveling crane which spans the central bay and travels 
throughout the length of the house. 


Special Smoke Exhaust System is Provided 

One of the important special features in connection 
with the new enginehouse is the special smoke exhaust 
system provided. This consists of a special arrange- 
ment of overhead piping for each group of four house 
tracks, linking four telescoping receiving nozzles or 
ducts with an overhead exhaust fan which forces loco- 
motive smoke and gases up through a stack. These re- 
ceiving ducts are so designed that a 15-ft. movement of 
an engine is possible without disturbing the stack con- 
nection. This exhaust system is used not only to carry 
off the smoke and gases of idle engines, but is also ef- 
fective for forced drafting and for cooling off the fire 
boxes of hot engines for inspection purposes. Supple- 
menting this direct exhaust system, ventilators are pro- 
vided in the sides of the roof monitor, center-hung 
ventilating sash in the outer circle wall, and hooded 
longitudinal openings in the roof of the approach lean- 
to section of the house, directly over the center of each 
track, to permit the escape of gases while engines are 
entering or leaving. 

Heating of the new enginehouse is by the unit system, 
wherein steam is distributed to ten unit heaters through- 
out the outer end of the house, from which blowers 
force the heated air through underground ducts to the 
engine pits. In the special adaptation of this system 
al the enginehouse, each heater serves two pits, the 
heated air being conveyed through an arrangement of 
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terra cotta piping which affords four outlets in each 
pit. 
Old Enginehouse Enlarged 


The old 40-stall enginehouse is a brick wail structure 
with timber interior framing, a timber roof covered 
with asbestos felt roofing, steel sash, concrete inspection 
and drop pits, and a cinder floor. About 1919, the in- 
crease in the size of power handled made it necessary 
to lengthen the north end of this house, and for the 
same reason, 15 stalls at the south end of the house were 
lengthened 25 ft. during 1926 and 1927. Accompanying 
this latter work, a 100-ft. through plate girder balanced 
turntable was replaced with a 115-ft. Bethlehem twin- 
span table. 

One ot the most impurtant new auxiharies to the en- 
ginehouses is a machine shop which was constructed 
directly between the two houses. This shop, which is 
about 110-ft. long by 115-ft. deep, is a brick structure, 
with a creosoted wood block floor on a concrete sub- 
base, and with a roof structure of saw-tooth construc- 
tion. Within this shop, all machine work for the engine- 
houses is done, this arrangement precluding interfer- 
ence with the work of the machine shop serving the 
erecting shop. Other new units located between the 
enginehouses include a roundhouse foreman’s office and 
an arch brick storage house. 

New Storehouse Provided 

The main locomotive repair shops at the terminal are 
grouped together in an area west of the enginehouses 
and immediately south of the four inbound enginehouse 
leads. Here the principal units include an erecting and 
boiler shop, a machine shop, and a smith shop. These 
three shop buildings are laid out parallel with one an- 
other, in an easterly-westerly direction, and are con- 
nected by a 10-ton cross crane which extends through 
each building. Between the erecting shop and the ma- 
chine shop, the cross crane is intersected by another new 
overhead crane of 10 tons capacity, which extends about 
600 ft. to the east and serves the new storehouse. Thus 
all of the major shop units at the terminal are in direct 
crane connection with the storehouse from which parts 
are issued. 

The new storehouse is a two-story steel and concrete 
structure, 50 ft. by 200 ft., with red shale face brick. 
All four sides of the house are served by wide concrete 
platforms, that at the east end being 65 ft. wide and 
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100 ft. long, and covered by a clear-span truss roof with 
a timber top and Barrett built-up roofing. 

Both floors of the house are used for the storage of 
materials, with the exception of a section on the west 
end of the second floor which is divided into stores de- 
partment office space. An elevator is provided for 
handling materials from floor to floor. All of the 
racks, shelving and bins throughout the house are of 
steel, and are well lighted through the large areas of 
sectional steel sash in the side and end walls of the 
building. Artificial lighting is provided through ceil- 
ing lights, and also through drop lights arranged along 
the tops of the shelves and racks. To increase the in- 
tensity and uniformity of the lighting, the interior of the 
storehouse is painted white. 


New Office Building is Provided 


The major shop improvements consisted of lengthen- 
ing the machine shop by the construction of a unit 74 
ft. wide by 200 ft. long, equipped with a traveling crane 
and modern machine tools; the lengthening of the 
blacksmith shop by 100 ft., making its total length 250 
ft.; and the reconstruction and strengthening of the 
walls and crane runways, and enlarging of the windows 
of the erecting and boiler shops. Other improvements 
in shop facilities include a new pipe and tin shop, 50 ft. 
by 120 ft., and the rebuilding and enlarging of the 
power house to provide for additional boilers, stokers, 
and complete new mechanical coal and ash handling 
equipment. 

The new motive power department office building, 
which lies between the locomotive shop facilities and the 
inbound enginehouse leads, is a four-story steel and con- 
crete structure, 43 ft. wide by 103 ft. long, with a con- 
crete foundation, brick exterior walls, steel sash, con- 
crete floors, and a frame roof covered with Barrett 
built-up roofing. The first two floors of the building 
are used almost entirely for offices, the various office 
facilities being separated by metal and wood partitions 
which are provided with glazed panels to improve 
lighting. In the main, the first floor houses offices of 
the motive power department, while the second floor 
houses offices of the transportation department. 

The third floor is given over to a large gymnasium, 
with a kitchen, pantry and a cloak room at one end so 
that the large hall can be used for banquets, meetings 
and other social activities of the employees. The 
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fourth floor, which extends over only the kitchen and 
cloak room facilities of the third floor, is laid out with 
a balcony facing the gymnasium, and with locker and 
toilet facilities for both men and women. Above the 
fourth floor area is an attic which is fully equipped with 
metal shelving for the storage of records. 

In order to provide for the safety and convenience of 
the office and shop employees, the office building is 
joined with the city streets on the opposite side of the 
terminal yards by a new overhead foot bridge. This 
bridge, which is about 500 ft. long, is a through truss 
structure of copper-bearing steel, and rests on concrete 
piers. 

Water Facilities Enlarged 

As a part of the extensive improvements already de- 
scribed, the Portsmouth terminal has been equipped 
with a practically new fire protection system, and with 
a new water supply system which is designed to feed 
the various standpipes and to supply the new buildings 
with both treated and untreated water. Through the 
new facilities, 400,000 gal. of treated water is stored 
constantly in two 200,000-gal. steel tanks, 50 ft. high, 
and 400,000 gal. of untreated water is stored in one large 
tank, 108 ft. high. Water from either of these supplies 
is delivered by gravity to both the power house and the 
fire pumps. The fire pumps, through the provision of 
check valves and special control, furnish untreated 
water to all of the terminal hydrants in an arrangement 
which makes it possible to deliver untreated fire water 
to the hydrants without interfering with the usual de- 
livery of treated water to locomotives and the shop 
buildings. 

The principal contractors and contracting companies 
on the extensive work at Portsmouth were W. W. Box- 
ley, Roanoke, Va., who did all of the grading, and J. P. 
Pettyjohn & Co., Lynchburg, Va., and H. A. Lucas, 
Roanoke, who handled the major part of the building 
work. The track work in connection with the improve- 
ments was handled entirely by company forces. All of 
the work at Portsmouth was done under the direction of 
W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer of the Norfolk and West- 
ern, and F. P. Turner, principal assistant engineer. 
The field work was in charge of C. E. Armstrong, as- 
sistant engineer, and was supervised by H. E. Smith 
and C. H. Whitt, resident engineers. The new build- 
ings were designed by L. L. Kelly, bridge engineer. 





Facilities "for Outbound Engines. Engine Supply House, Roundhouse Toilet and New Roundhouse Shown on Right. 
Ash Hoists and Coal Hoists on Left 2 
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The Railroad Outlook for 1929° 


Increase in freight traffic and in income and percentage 
of return considered probable 


By Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of 


HE traffic activity of the steam railways is not an 

economic phenomenon that moves by itself. On 

the contrary, railway activity grows out of and 
depends upon the collective activities of agriculture, the 
mining and manufacturing industry, and the mercantile 
industry, because railroads distribute the products of the 
farm, the mine, and the factory, and are actively em- 
ployed to the extent that the other elements of distribu- 
tion are active. 

Considered from this angle, the railways and the 
banking industry have much in common. Financial 
activity is at high level when industrial activity is great, 
and the reverse is usually true. 

In considering the railway outlook for any year, there- 
fore, the principal problem is to go behind the immediate 
prospects of railway traffic, and to consider what are 
the possibilities of active production and movement in 
all the basic industries which distribute their products 
by rail. To make a complete analytical forecast, it 
would thus be necessary for me to cross the boundaries 
between my own subject and those assigned to my col- 
leagues on the present program, and to pass into other 
fields as well. 

Neither time nor opportunity exists for any such ex- 
tensive consideration of the railroad outlook for 1929, 
and I will, therefore, devote myself principally to a 
statistical and graphic analysis of what has been hap- 
pening in the railway field during recent years, and what 
may conceivably happen this year in the light of recent 
experience. 

I will devote myself principally to the freight traffic 
in 1929. This I do for two reasons: first, four-fifths of 
the revenue flowing into railway coffers comes from the 
freight business, and second, the trend of passenger 
trafic has been steadily downward, and there appears 
no reason to believe that the trend has been checked. 


Decline in Passenger Traffic 


Let us consider first the passenger situation, then pass 
on to a more extensive consideration of the freight 
situation. Up to 1920, the trend of passenger traffic on 
the railways was generally upward. In that year the 
number of passenger-miles handled by the railways was 
the greatest on record. Since 1920, principally because 
of automotive competition of various types, the trend 
has been almost as steadily downward. As a result of 
this virtually unbroken decline, the total number of pas- 
senger-miles in 1928 was the smallest reported since 
1909, and represented a decline of one-third under the 
peak of 1920. Every month during 1928 showed a de- 
cline under the corresponding month of the preceding 
year, the reduction for the year being more than six per 
cent, and the same trend seems to be under way in 1929. 
The returns for January this year indicate a reduction 
lM passenger traffic and revenue under the corresponding 
month of 1928 of nearly five per cent. 

The effect on passenger revenue may well be imagin- 
ed. In 1920, total rail revenue from the transportation 
oI passengers was close to 13 hundred millions of dol- 
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lars, the largest amount ever received for passenger 
business in a single year. The continuing decline since 
that year brought it below a billion dollars in 1927, 
while in 1928 it fell to 900 millions. 


Freight Situation More Hopeful 


Turning to the freight traffic, the situation is more 
hopeful. Much attention has recently been directed to 
the fact that the railways are meeting severe competition 
from other agencies of freight traffic, particularly the 
truck on the highway and the boat or barge on the in- 
land waterway. That this competition exists, there is 
no question. But we generally overlook the fact that 
it has not yet made great inroads into rail freight move- 
ment. I use the word “great” in a relative sense, of 
course. Careful estimates seem to indicate that the 
number of ton-miles handled by trucks on our highways 
each year, so far as they are competitive with railway 
traffic, plus the total ton-miles by inland waterways, ex- 
clusive of the Great Lakes and the Panama Canal, do 
not represent more than six per cent of the total ton- 
miles by rail. Including the Panama Canal, the ratio 
would of course be greater. 

Despite active competition from the highway and the 
waterway, and to a lesser degree from the air, the rail- 
ways in 1926, 1927, and 1928 handled the largest traffic 
of any three years in their history. The total freight 
traffic for 1926 was the greatest for any one year on 
record ; the freight traffic for 1928 was the second great- 
est; while the freight traffic for 1927 was the third 
greatest. 

Such a statement does not tell the whole story. The 
question does not go so much to the actual amount of 
traffic handled by rail, as to its recent trend. Considera- 
tion of that phase of the question also offers some ele- 
ments of encouragement. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission was con- 
sidering a general reduction in the freight rates in 1922, 
the statistician of the commission prepared a chart, 
showing the trend of freight and passenger traffic from 
1890 to 1921. The trend for the pre-war years from 
1890 to 1915 was projected to the year 1930. 

This chart was reproduced by the commission in its 
decision in the so-called Reduced Rates Case of 1922. 
It is so interesting in its implications that I have repro- 
duced it, in the form of two charts, one of which deals 
with the passenger trend in terms of revenue passenger- 
miles, while the other deals with the freight trend in 
terms of revenue ton-miles. I have superimposed on the 
chart, for the years 1922 to 1928, inclusive, a curve 
showing the actual results, as compared with the pro- 
jected trend. 

Traffic Trends 


The passenger chart emphasizes what has already been 
said with respect to the decline in passenger traffic since 
1920. The projected trend line and the actual line have 
followed different directions since 1922, and show 
steadily widening spreads as the years go on. 

The freight chart tells a different tale. While the 
actual traffic remained below the projected trend line in 
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1921 and 1922, every year from 1923 to 1928 has run 
above that trend. This was especially true in 1926, 
1927, and 1928, the average result for those three years 
being above the trend line by nearly ten per cent. 

Summarizing, not only has the freight traffic of the 
past three years been the greatest in railway history, but 
it has also run above the level of a trend line based on 
pre-war normal growth. 


Recent Financial Results 


Turning for a moment to recent financial results, the 
net operating income earned by the railways in 1926 
was the greatest in history, while that earned in 1928 
was the second greatest. Although the totals represented 
by the net operating income in these two years were 
large, they did not represent a high rate of return on 
railway investment, that rate being below five per cent 
in both of the years. 


What now are the prospects for 1929? We have two 
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The Trend of Passenger Traffic 


guides, one being the trend of recent years, the other the 
first few weeks of the present year. As we stand now 
at the middle of March, the performance thus far in 
1929 will supply a corrective factor to any more general 
estimate. 

Prospects for 1929 

The general trend of freight traffic being upward, it 
would be logical to expect some increase in 1929 over 
1928 and 1927, although traffic must increase about 
three per cent over 1928 merely to get back to the peak 
of 1926, from which the past two years have receded. 
lo place 1929 in the same relative position as 1926 with 
respect to the trend line, the increase of 1929 over 1928 
must be seven per cent. That is, such an increase 
would place the 1929 traffic as much above the trend 
line as was the traffic of 1926. On the other hand, the 
traffic this year could drop five per cent under 1928, and 
still be above the trend line for 1929. 

Trying another method of approach, the normal an- 
nual growth of railway ton-miles has recently been 
computed at 3% per cent. My own analysis of varying 
periods of growth since 1890 shows increases ranging 
between a minimum of 2% and a maximum of 5 per 


cent per year. Utilizing the minimum of 2) per cent, 


and applying it to the last four years, the aggregate for 
1929 would be about six per cent above 1928, and about 
three per cent above the record traffic of 1926. 

Let us take the extremes of these various methods 
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as the possible maximum and minimum for 1929, name- 
ly, an increase of 7 per cent over 1928 and a decrease ot 
5 per cent. This supplies a range of 12 percentage 
points for purposes of conjecture. 

We may now narrow this range of 12 per cent by 
gradual steps. Basing a computation of possible traffic 
in 192° on the more recent trends since 1927, the in- 
crease in 1929 would be about one per cent over 1928 
and slightly below 1926. 

As the current economic factors in other lines of in- 
dustry seem to point to an increased volume of trade 
for 1929, and as railway traffic (using the “composite” 
idea set out in the first paragraph of this presentation) 
parallels the volume of trade, I think we may safely 
limit the wider range of 12 per cent to a narrower range, 
by assuming that the probabilities favor some traffic in- 
crease this year. We may further assume that a 7 per 
cent increase would also be outside the probabilities. 
On the whole, I incline to a range of 4 points, or from 
1 per cent above 1928 to 5 per cent above 1928. Where 
within this narrower range is the final freight traffic of 
1929 likely to strike? 

To secure light on this question, we can turn to the 
results already in hand for 1929. 

The net ton-miles of freight traffic for the month of 
January this year were approximately seven per cent 
greater than in January last year. Revenue carloading 
figures, which are available to a later date, show for the 
first nine weeks of the year, or to March second, an 
aggregate four per cent greater than in 1928. Were this 
last percentage of increase to continue through the 
balance of the year, the total traffic for the year 1929 
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The Trend of Freight Traffic 


would be four per cent above 1928, about two per cent 


in excess of 1926, and would create a new record in 
railway freight movement. 

However, there is reason to believe that the percent 
age increases now being experienced will not continue 
to the close of the year. It happens that the traffic tor 
the first half of 1928 was below normal, while that ot 
the second half was above normal. The performance 
for the first few months of 1929 is being compared 
against the relatively depressed months of 1928, and at 
the same time present results are slightly below the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

The third chart attached to this manuscript gives 4 
picture of moving averages of carloadings by —_ 
month periods. Wherever the curve crosses a vertica 
line, the point of intersection represents the percentag® 
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by which the carloadings of the three months ending 
with that month were greater or less than the cor- 
responding three months of the next preceding year. 
This curve ran steadily downward in 1927, and struck 
its lowest point in January, 1928, when it turned as 
steadily upward to December, 1928. It has now turned 
down again. If the present rate of decline continues, it 
will drop below zero—that is, parity with 1928—in June 
or July and will continue below to the end of the year. 
li seems doubtful whether the line will continue to 
descend at anything like its present rate of decline. Even 
so, the chart does support the conclusion that the pre- 
sent rate of increase over 1928 will not continue, but 
will be somewhat reduced for the year as a whole. 
Perhaps the best line on the possible traffic results of 
1929 may be gained by combining the traffic results of 
the first nine weeks of the past three years, 1926, 1927, 
and 1928, and projecting a line from that base. During 
the first nine weeks of the three years in question, car- 
loadings averaged 8,292,000 cars. The corresponding 
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total for 1929 has been 8,315,000 cars, an increase of 
three-tenths of one per cent. If this increase is con- 
tinued to the end of the year, total traffic for 1929 will 
increase more than one per cent above 1928 and 1927, 
but will be nearly two per cent below 1926. The year 
1929 would then not break the record, but would stand 
as the second best year in history. 


Increase in Operating Revenues Likely 


lo bring these predictions to a definite statement in 
terms of money, rail operating revenues for 1929 will 
apparently experience an increase of from one to two 
per cent in freight revenue, and a decline of five per 
cent in passenger revenue. Revenues from mail, express, 
and other sources are likely to exceed those for 1928. 
On the whole, I look for an increase in total operating 
revenues of from seventy-five million dollars to a hun- 
dred million, compared with 1928. 

What will this mean in net operating income, after 
expenses and taxes have been met? The answer to this 
question may be gleaned in part from the experience of 
1928. In that year, freight revenue showed an increase 
ol 39 million dollars, passenger revenue a decrease of 
/6 million dollars, and other revenues an increase of 
ive millions. The net result of these various increases 
and decreases was a total decline in operating revenues 
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of 32 million dollars. Yet the greater efficiency and 
economy with which the railways operated in 1928 made 
it possible to reduce total operating expenses by 143 
million dollars. After paying somewhat higher taxes 
and meeting other similar charges, the net operating in- 
come showed an increase of 108 million dollars over 
1927. 

Clearly, economies in cost of operation cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Taxes will almost certainly be greater 
in 1929 than in 1928, and in 1928 they absorbed the 
greatest proportion of rail revenue ever experienced. 
3ut an increase of, say 75 millions in total revenue 
should mean an increase of more than half that amount, 
or perhaps 50 millions, in net income. If the increase 
in revenue should equal or exceed 100 millions, a larger 
proportion would probably go through to the net income 
item, which would be increased by from 50 to 75 mil- 
lions. 

Giving consideration to all the “ifs” in the problem, 
and with due realization of the dangers of prophecy 
even nine months ahead, the following are my guesses 
as to the various elements of the railroad outlook for 


1929: 


1. An increase of from one to two per cent in 
freight traffic. 


2. A decline of five per cent in passenger traffic. 

3. An increase of 75 to 100 millions in rail revenues. 

4. An increase of 50 to 75 millions in net operating 
income. 

5. A rate of return on investment ranging between 


4.8 and 5.0 per cent, compared with 4.71 per cent 
in 1928. 


Transportation Aspects of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway 


HE conclusion that the total volume of traffic 
likely to use the proposed St. Lawrence waterway 
route if shipping services were provided would not 
exceed ten or twelve million tons annually, of which 
grain would make up over 60 per cent, and that the an- 
nual charges to be borne by the taxpayers would amount 
to approximately $4 a ton on all the traffic carried, was 
expressed by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the 
3rookings Institution, of Washington, D. C., in an ad- 
dress before the Traffic Club of Chicago on March 21. 
Following a comprehensive study of the waterway 
project conducted by the Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution, Dr. Moulton asserted that the cost 
would greatly exceed the estimates which have heretofore 
been made that the annual overhead charges on the navi- 
gation project would amount to at least $40,000,000 as 
the annual contribution of the taxpayers, that a 27-foot 
channel would not accommodate typical ocean cargo 
liners now being constructed, and that, even if an ade- 
quate depth of channel were provided, ocean vessels gen- 
erally would not be attracted into the Great Lakes. A 
synopsis of the address follows: 
The construction of the St. Lawrence waterway has 
been urged upon three principal grounds. First, it is 


contended that it will greatly reduce transportation costs, 
thereby giving much needed relief to the interior of the 
country; second, that it is necessary for the purpose of 
relieving railway traffic congestion; and, third, that it 
will lead to the development of vast waterpower re- 
Since the St. Lawrence river flows for a part 


sources. 

















of its course between the United States and Canada, the 
co-operation of the two governments is required if the 
project is to be carried to completion. 

For several years the Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution has been studying the economic 
aspects of the St. Lawrence waterway in its relationship 
to the general transportation and power problems with 
which both_Canada and the United States are concerned. 
I am here concerned with discussing only the transpor- 
tation phase of the problem. 


Probable Cost 


It has been estimated by the Joint Board of Engineers 
that a 27-foot waterway could be constructed at a cost 
of $249,759,000. This figure does not include the costs 
that are assignable to the power development, amounting 
to approximately $213,000,000 more. 

These estimates of the engineering board do not, how- 
ever, by any means measure the total costs that would 
have to be incurred by the people of the United States 
and Canada in constructing the waterway and making it 
available for ocean shipping purposes. In the first place, 
interest on the capital invested during the years of its 
construction is admittedly not included ; second, the cost 
of harbor improvements and port developments is not in 
the picture; and, third, the cost of the Welland canal 
which the Canadian government already has under con- 
struction at an estimated cost of $115,000,000 has not 
been included. On the basis of the known costs of simi- 
lar waterway developments, we have concluded that the 
total cost of constructing a 27-foot channel and provid- 
ing that depth in interconnecting channels and lake har- 
bors would amount to more than $700,000,000. The 
additional costs assigned to power would bring the grand 
total to more than $900,000,000. 

The annual overhead expenses on the navigation proj- 
ect, including maintenance and up-keep, would amount 
to at least $40,000,000. This sum would represent the 
annual contribution of the taxpayers of the country for 
the support of this enterprise. It would be a direct 
subsidy intended to reduce the transportation rate that 
shippers would otherwise have to pay. In considering 
the total national cost of transportation, these overhead 
charges cannot of course be ignored. 

It has been assumed that a channel depth of 27 feet 
would accommodate, if not great passenger liners, at least 
the bulk of ocean shipping. We have made an investiga- 
tion of the depth of channel that would be required if 
the more efficient ocean cargo liners of the type that is 
now typically being constructed in world shipyards were 
to be able to enter the Lakes. We find that a 27-foot 
channel would accommodate practically none of the com- 
bination passenger and cargo vessels now engaged in 
the overseas trade of the United States; that it would 
accommodate only about 13 per cent of the tonnage now 
operating on regular schedules out of Montreal, and only 
about 40 per cent of the tonnage of grain tramps out of 
Montreal. It would, moreover, accommodate only about 
38 per cent of the tonnage of all cargo boats, including 
tramps, at present engaged in the overseas trade in the 
United States, and including only 15 per cent of the ves- 
sels having a speed as great as 12 knots per hour. 

In brief, a 27-foot channel limited to vessels drawing 
24 ft. 6 in. would accommodate only boats of the type 
now engaged in the coastwise trade and the smaller 
steamers, mainly the war-built United States Shipping 
Board boats and trampers. In view of the depth now 
required for the more efficient type of ocean cargo liners, 
and in view of the fact that the trend in ocean shipping 
is steadily toward larger and deeper draft vessels, it is 
our conclusion that a channel depth of 33 feet would be 
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required if the St. Lawrence waterway were to open the 
Great Lakes to ocean shipping generally and enable Lake 
cities to rival Atlantic Coast ports as entrepots of com- 


merce. 
Who Will Use the Waterway? 


In the course of our investigation the question was 
raised whether, even if an adequate depth of channel 
were provided, ocean boats would establish regular ship- 
ping lines into the Lakes. Since the route would be 
open to navigation for only a little over half of each 
year, the question of prime significance was whether it 
would be practicable to operate regular liners in and out 
of the Lakes during the summer months, and then shift 
the vessels so employed to other trade routes during the 
winter months. 

We have taken the matter up with the leading shipping 
companies of the world and the opinion appears to be 
practically unanimous that cargo liners would find it im- 
possible to shift during the winter months to other 
routes and find remunerative employment; and that it 
would be impossible to earn enough during the season of 
open navigation to permit the ships to lie idle during the 
off season. The case does not appear to be so conclusive 
with tramp vessels, though even here great difficulties are 
foreseen in finding remunerative employment in the win- 
ter months for tramps engaged in the Great Lakes trade 
in summer. As one ship operator puts it: “I can speak 
from personal experience, as we have had tramp vessels 
bound by contract to several summer seasons of St. 
Lawrence trade, and have found it difficult to get freights 
for the winter months to give even a most modest re- 
muneration.” 

The most that could possibly be expected is that the 
St. Lawrence waterway would be navigated by a limited 
number of second-class cargo liners, by smaller coast- 
wise vessels, and by tramp steamers. Those who have 
assumed that ocean vessels generally would be attracted 
into the Lakes have obviously given no consideration to 
the problem as it presents itself to the ship owner. 

In estimating the amount of traffic available for 
movement over the St. Lawrence waterway, we have 
made a special investigation of every important class of 
traffic that might conceivably make use of the waterway. 
That is to say, instead of assuming, as has been com- 
monly done, that practically all the traffic in a Great 
Lakes zone extending as far west as the Rocky moun- 
tains would be “available” for the St. Lawrence water- 
way, we have considered each separate commodity in 
relation to the waterway,—studying its place of origin, 
its character, its shipping requirements, and the various 
commercial considerations which traffic men must con- 
sider. We conclude from these analyses that the total 
volume of traffic likely to use the route if shipping serv- 
ices were provided would not exceed ten or twelve million 
tons annually, divided roughly equally between the 
United States and Canada. Of this total, grain would 
make up over 60 per cent and the bulk of the remainder 
would consist of commodities of relatively low value. 

The annual charges for interest, maintenance, and up- 
keep on the waterway which are to be borne by the tax- 
payers generally would thus amount to approximately 
$4.00 a ton on all the traffic carried. 





From CoguitLaAM, B. C., near Vancouver, comes the news 
that 30,000 tons of railroad material—meaning trucks and steel 
framing for freight cars—will soon be shipped from that point 
across the Pacific for the Trans-Siberian Railway. This ma- 
terial, it is said, was ordered 13 years ago but, delivery having 
been prevented by the outbreak of the revolution in Russia, ' 
has been lying in the yard of the Canadian Pacific at Coquitlam 
all this time. 
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Locomotive and Train on the Putnam Division of the New York Central 
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Diesel-Electric Passenger Loco- 
motive for New York Central 


Twelve-cylinder, air-injection engine developing 900 horse- 
power has governed-torque, multiple-unit control 


By S. T. Dodd 


Railway Engineering Department, General Electric Company 


to it a Diesel-electric locomotive for passenger 

service on the Putnam division. It is intended to 
handle the regular through passenger trains with the 
same running time as is now made by steam locomotives. 
The American Locomotive Company designed and built 
the mechanical equipment, including cab and running 
gear; the General Electric Company furnished the elec- 
trical equipment; and the McIntosh & Seymour Cor- 
poration supplied the oil engine and completed the in- 
stallation of the equipment. 


/ \ HE New York Central has recently had delivered 


Cab and Running Gear 


The running gear of the locomotive is of the 2-D-2 
type, having eight driving wheels in the main frame and 
wo two-axle trucks for guiding purposes. The rigid 
wheelbase of the main frame is 18 ft., 6 in. with 44-in. 
driving wheels. The wheelbase of each guiding truck 
iS 6 ft., 2 in., with 30-in. wheels. The main frame is 
lormed of cast steel side frames and cross ties supported 
on a system of equalizers and semi-elliptic springs rest- 
ing on the journal boxes. Couplers are ARA type D, 
with friction draft gear, mounted on the end frames. 

he locomotive is furnished with air reservoirs of 
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43,638 cu. in. capacity. Brakes are applied to all wheels 
and are operated by four, 12 in. by 8-in. brake cylinders 
on the driving wheels and two 6 in. by 8-in. cylinders 
mounted on each of the guiding trucks. 


Four Compartments in Cab 


The cab has four compartments: A central compart- 
ment for the main power apparatus; operating compart- 
ments at either end of the locomotive; and, connecting 
with one of the operating compartments, a smaller com- 
partment for the traction motor fans and the motor- 
generator set for charging the 32-volt battery from the 
250-volt auxiliary circuit. On each side of this smaller 
compartment is a radiator for cooling the circulating 
water from the engine. In one of the operating com- 
partments is located the train heating boiler. A water 
tank for maintaining water level above the engine cylin- 
der heads is located on one of the interior partitions just 
below the roof. The main fuel oil tanks of a total capac- 
ity of 388 gal. are located below the cab floor, two at 
one end of the locomotive and one at the other. 

Each operating compartment is fitted with apparatus 
as follows: 

Starting controller for starting the engine. 












































Fuel Injection Pumps and Control 


Master controller for controlling the engine output, the 
generator excitation, and the motor combinations. 

Brake vaives. 

\mmeter indicating motor current. 

Voltmeter indicating generator voltage. 

Distant reading thermometer indicating temperature of 
engine cooling water. 

Necessary gage lamps for illumination of instruments. 


Lubricating oil pressure gage. 


Oil Engine 


The engine which furnishes the power for the loco- 
motive was designed and built by McIntosh & Seymour 
Corporation of Auburn, N. Y., and is a four-stroke cycle 
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air-injection Diesel engine of the 12-cylinder “V” type. 
It has the injection air compressor mounted at one end, 
and at the other end drives the generator through a spe- 
cial flexible coupling. The engine has cylinders 14 in, 
in diameter and a stroke of 18 in., a normal full load 
speed of 310 r.p.m., and a full load rating of 900 brake 
horsepower, with a 10 per cent overload capacity. The 
idling speed and the speed at intermediate powers is con- 
trolled by the operator and is limited by the electrical 
load and the overspeed control. 

The engine, generator and the whole cab structure are 
carried on a specially designed Commonwealth cast steel 
underframe. The engine has a semi-steel base with the 
bottom cast in to hold the lubricating oil. The engine 
base and the generator are securely bolted to the Com- 
monwealth cab underframe. A box frame of semi-steel 
is mounted on the base and the engine cylinders are 
mounted on top of the box frame. The engine cylinders 
are provided with removable heads, each head containing 
an exhaust valve, an air intake valve, fuel valve, and 
indicator connection to which a small safety valve is 
attached. There are also air starting valves on the heads 
for six of the cylinders. 

The valves are actuated by light cast steel rockers 
from a cam shaft located between the cylinders, which 
is driven by spur and bevel gears from the after end 
of the crank shaft. 

At the compressor end of the engine are mounted the 
fuel pumps, a separate plunger being provided for each 
cylinder. These fuel pumps are governed by electric 
regulation which controls the amount of oil supplied to 
the cylinders and consequently the torque which the 
engine can develop for any desired control setting. The 
fuel pumps are also connected to an overspeed control 
which prevents the speed of the engine from exceeding 
the proper limit. 

At each side of the fuel pum™s are mounted the water 
circulating pumps, which circulate the water from the 
engine through the radiators. The lubricating pump 
which takes the oil from the engine base is located in the 
engine base and pumps the oil through the coolers, and 





Assembled On Testing Floor 
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forced lubrication system. 


driven from the engine 





delivers it to the lubricating oil storage tank; from this 
tank another pump takes the oil and supplies it to the 
The pumps are all directly 


The exhaust manifolds are at each side of the engine. 
Both manifolds go into one silencer, and the pipe taking 
the gas from the silencer goes up through the roof of 


the locomotive. 


If the engine took its air from the engine compart- 
ment this amount of cold air coming into the compart- 





Principal Dimensions and Performance Data 


Length inside of knuckles 
Height over cab 
Width over-all 

Total wheelbase 
Rigid wheelbase, driving 
Rigid wheelbase, truck 

Diameter driving wheels 
Weight in running order 
Weight on drivers 
Maximum tractive effort at 25 
Tractive effort, 1 hr. rating.. 
Tractive effort, continuous 


per CeOMt COST... 2. eee eee eee 


Equipment List 


Name or Unit N 


U 


MaIN 


Diesel engine 
Generator 
Exciter 

Main traction motors .... 
Traction motor blowers...... 
Traction motor blower motors 
Control equipment 
Silencer aches 


AvuxILtiary Pow 
Aux. compressor ........... 
Aux. compressor engine 

Main circulating pumps 


Radiators 

Radiator fans er : 
Radiator fan motors......... 
Cooling water thermometers. 


FveL 
Main fuel oil tanks. 


Auxiliary fuel oil tank. 
Fuel oil service pump.... 


Fuel oil service pump 
Fuel oil level gage. 
Fuel oil level gage 
Fuel oil strainer 


LuBRik 


Main lubricating oil tank. . 
Lubricating of] pump 


Lubricating oil pump....... 
Lubricating oil strainer 
Lubricating of pump.... 


AIR AND 
Main compressor 


Starting air receivers 





2 National Tube Co. 


0. OF 


NITS Makt 


PoweER 


1 MeIntosh & Seymour 
1 General Electric 
1 General Electric 
4 General Electric 
2 Sturtevant 4400 cu. ft. 
2 General Electric 
General Electric 
1 Special 


35 in 


ER AND CooLinG EguvipMEN' 


1 Rix—1009 Ib. air cooled 
1 New-Way—gasoline 
2 McIntosh & Seymour 


to engine 
2 Modine 
4 Sturtevant 12,500 cu. ft. 
2 General Electric 
2 Mote Company 

Ow EguipMEnt 


3 Aluminum Co. of America 
1 Aluminum Co. of America 
Viking 
to engine 
1 Rumsey—hand-driven 
1 McIntosh & Seymour 
1 King-Seeley 
Schutte & Koerting 


ATING EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum Co. of America 
direct 


1 Schutte & Koerting 
driven 
1 Schutte & Koerting 


Schutte & Koerting 
Rumsey—hand-driven 
Heatinc EquipMent 


1 Melntosh & Seymour 


Pump Co.—connec 


7.8 cu, tt 


59 it. 4 im. 
14 ft. 8% in. 
10 ft. 0 in. 
49 ft. 4 in. 
18 ft. 6 in. 
6 ft. 2 in. 
+4 in. 
361,500 Ib. 
185,000 Ib. 
46,300 Ib. 
28,000 Ib. 
16,000 Ib. 


POWER OR 
CAPACITY 


900 b.hp. 
DT-751 
TE-751 
GE-286 

per min. each 
1% hp. each 


Remote control 
dia. x 52 in. lg. 


8 cu, ft. 
5 hp. 


connected 


325 g.p.m. 


per min, each 


10 hp. each 
220 deg. 


388 gal. total 
25 gal. 


ted 


3 g.p.m. 
5 g.p.m. 
Sounding rod 


located in cab 


80 gals. 


30) g.p.m. 
30 g.p.m. 


5 g.p.m, 


connected 


each 


Top View of Locomotive From Overhead Crane Showing Location of Engine 
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Battery Charging Motor-Generator Set and Control 


Injection air receiver........ 1 National Tube Co. 

CE” = are 1 Otis-Sawver 2000 th. 

Feed water pump........... 1 Buffalo Steam Pump 3x2x 3% 

- eee rere 1 New York Central—special 

Main air brake compressor.. 1 General Electric 100 cu. ft. 
Car 

IR a6 dina eaves 1 Commonwealth 1-piece 

IR eer 2 Cast Steel 

Draft gear ....... 2 Miner friction 

oS ee 2 A.R.A. Std. 

DE acess 8 Graham-White 

Engine trucks Me 2 Commonwealth 1-piece 

Storage battery ...... as 1 Exide 150 amp. hours 

Battery charging set.... 1 General Electric 2% kw. 


_ - 


ment from outside in the winter would make the tem- 
perature undesirably low. Therefor the engine is sup- 
plied with air intake heaters so that the engine takes its 
air from the compartment occupied by the traction motor 
blowers which is connected by louvers in the roof with 
the outside air. 

Cooling water for the engine is cooled in Modine type 
radiators, half the radiating surface being placed in each 
side of the locomotive. A water tank with ample capac- 
ity is located at the top of the radiators so that the cool- 
ing system is filled with water at all times. To provide 
the cooling, four motor-driven Sturtevant fans draw air 
through the radiators and discharge it through shutters 
located on the roof. 

Connected to the engine is a small rotary fuel pump 
which takes the oil from the main storage tanks and 
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Operator’s Position in No. 1 End 


delivers it to the fuel oil service tank in the roof of the 
locomotive. Surplus oil from this service tank goes 
through the overflow back to the main storage tank. 
Oil from this service tank is supplied by gravity to the 
fuel pumps on the engine, and also to the burner of the 
heating boiler. 

For heating the train there is an Otis-Sawyer boiler 
of the same size and type now used on New York Cen- 
tral Type S electric locomotives. Two water tanks are 
provided for feed water for this boiler and there is a 
small steam pump in the engine compartment for sup- 
plying water to the boiler. 

Two air receivers suitable for 1000 lb. pressure are 
supplied for the storage of the air required for starting. 
These receivers are charged ordinarily from the main 
engine compressor while the main engine is running. 
This air is reduced to 350 lb. pressure at the engine 
when used for starting. 

In the engine compartment is a gasoline engine-driven, 
two-stage compressor for emergency service which can 
be used for charging the injection air receiver or the 
starting air receivers, if the pressure in these receivers 
has become too low due to leakage or overhauling while 
the engine is standing. 

The engine output is remotely controlled by the master 
controller already mentioned. This master controller 
operates an output controlling device mounted on the 
engine, consisting of a number of pneumatically operated 
pistons, each controlled by a magnet valve. Each of 
these pistons establishes a definite position of the control 
arm which controls the time of closing of the suction 
valve for each plunger of the fuel pump. The wider 
open the control, the earlier the suction valves close so 
that more fuel is pumped to the engine cylinders and a 
correspondingly greater torque developed by the engine. 
The position of the master controller thus determines 
the quantity of fuel supplied at each stroke and the 
torque of the engine. The same device would be applica- 
ble to a second locomotive and by coupling the two con- 
trol mechanisms on the same circuit makes possible a 
multiple-unit control for two locomotives. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical equipment includes a main generator 
and an auxiliary generator direct connected to the engine, 
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four traction motors, control equipment and electric 
auxiliaries, lights and instruments. 


Main Generator 


The main generator is of the multi-polar type carrying 
10 main poles and 10 commutating poles. The magnet 
frame is fabricated from rolled steel with the halves 
welded together. The generator is of the two-bearing 
type, the weight of the armature being carried entirely on 
the armature bearings. The generator shaft is extended 
at one end to carry the auxiliary generator armature 
outside of the bearing and at the other end to provide 
for a flexible coupling connecting it to the engine. There 
are three distinct field windings on the main poles: 1—A 
small amount of differential series winding. 2—A self- 
excited shunt winding. 3—A separately-excited winding. 

The self-excited field furnishes the principal excita- 
tion for the generator. The separately-excited field re- 
ceives current from the auxiliary generator. A resistance 
is provided for use in series with this field, proportioned 
for each control position so that the characteristics of the 
generator correspond to the required engine torque at 
each particular control position. By this means there 
are obtained, with the same speed, approximately equal 
increments of tractive effort at the driving wheels for 
each controller step; or, with the same tractive effort, 
equal increments of speed. The controller thus estab- 
lishes a definite engine torque, and simultaneously a set- 
ting of the field strength which is most desirable at this 
output. 

The auxiliary generator mounted on an extension of 
the main generator shaft supplies the separate excitation 
at 250 volts for the main generator, as well as power 
for the auxiliaries. This generator is so regulated that 
it maintains a practically constant voltage throughout 
the range of engine speeds. 

Four GE-286, 600-volt, single-geared, commutating 
pole traction motors, one mounted on each driving axle, 
drive the locomotive through gearing with a reduction 
of 69/20. These motors and gears are the same as those 
used on the New York Central Class R electric road 
freight locomotives. 

Three running combinations of the traction motors 
are used; series-parallel, parallel, and parallel with re- 





Operator’s Position in No. 2 End Showing the 
Train Heating Boiler 
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duced fields. The various motor combinations are ob- 
tained through electro-pneumatic contactors and a re- 
verser actuated by the reverse handle on the master 
controller. The transfer from series-parallel to the 
parallel position is effected by interlocking between con- 
tactors and by cushioning resistors so that the change is 
made from one connection to the other with full torque 
on the engine and without reducing the engine speed 
during transition. 

Compressed air for the brakes is supplied by a G.E. 
motor-driven air compressor having a displacement of 
100 cu. ft. per minute. This compressor is located above 
the main generator in the main cab. 

Power for the compressor, blowers and motor-gener- 
ator set is supplied from the auxiliary generator. The 
field of this generator is excited at 32 volts and is regu- 
lated by a carbon pile regulator to maintain its terminal 
voltage at 250 volts through a range of engine speeds 
from the idling speed up to full speed. 

Provision is made for operating blowers either in 
series or parallel connection. These combinations are 
controlled by master switches in the operating cabs. This 
feature is especially desirable for the radiator fans be- 
cause it provides a means of obtaining reduced radiation 
in the winter months with a consequent saving in power. 
The starting and stopping of these fans is automatically 
accomplished by means of a thermostatic control device. 

The 32-volt supply for the lighting and control cir- 
cuits is obtained from a motor generator set driven from 
the 250-volt auxiliary circuit. A carbon pile regulator 
in the generator field of this set maintains a constant 
voltage for the auxiliary circuits, as well as for charging 
a 32-volt, 150-ampere-hour storage battery. This battery 
supplies the lighting and control circuits when the engine 
is not in operation. 

Cab lights are located in both the operating and engine 
compartments. Drop-lights in the engine compartment 
are provided for inspection while in service. All lights, 
including the headlights, are supplied from the 32-volt 
circuit. A dimming resistance is provided for each 
headlight. 

In addition to the meters located at each operating 
position, there is also an integrating watt hour meter 
connected to measure the main generator output. An 
ammeter also indicates the amount of charge or dis- 
charge in the storage battery circuit. 

Train line couplers at each end of the locomotive 
permit the operation of two locomotives in multiple unit 
with the control of both from any operator’s position. 


* * * 


FON 





The Lackawanna’s “Chicago Limited” Near Hoboken, N. J. 
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Organization and Manner 


of Work of the I. C. C. 


DOPTION by Congress of the recommendation 

made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

in its annual report that it be authorized to as- 
sign particular matters to individual commissioners or 
io employees or boards of employees designated by it, 
for disposition, while the commission would retain 
control through the process of rehearing, was advocated 
by Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison in a lecture, under 
the Cyrus Fogg Brackett Foundation, before the faculty 
and students of the School of Engineering, Princeton 
University, on March 19. 

To a great extent the situation confronting the com- 
mission, the volume of whose work is more likely to in- 
crease than to diminish, “is capable of ready and inex- 
pensive remedy,” Commissioner Aitchison said. “The 
requirements of law as to organization should be revised 
in this manner, to permit more prompt and efficient dis- 
patch of business. This will enable the commissioners 
to concentrate upon the greater problems, while they 
retain responsibility as to the disposition of lesser mat- 
ters. 

Only as they have adequate opportunity to ex- 
ercise a reasoned discretion upon a full ascertainment 
of the facts can the body in fact be what it is in theory 
of law, an expert tribunal. Leadership in this case calls 
for time for research, for observation, for internal and 
external consultation, and for proper contemplation. 
Adoption by Congress of the commission’s recommenda- 
tion will materially aid a difficult situation.” 

Commissioner Aitchison treated his subject as a study 
in the organization of a great independent establish- 
ment of the government, the oldest of the federal regu- 
latory commissions. After outlining the historical back- 
ground and the various periods of the commission’s 
history, Mr. Aitchison pointed out that the form of or- 
ganization and manner of performance is profoundly 
affected by the imperative requirements of the law call- 
ing for the exercise of personal, non-delegable discre- 
tion by the commissioners themselves, which has only 
partly been relieved by the permission given in 1917 to 
break the body into divisions for the performance of 
duties. 

Analysis of the commission’s minutes for a year 
shows that the votes of the commissioners were required 
in more than 20,500 distinct matters. Excluding those 
which could be safely left to subordinates and formal 
matters, nearly 5,000 matters required the exercise of 
actual personal discretion by commissioners. The aver- 
age number of commissioners who acted on each was 
6.33 and each commissioner was called upon to exercise 
his discretion by voting on 2,829 matters in the year. 
This took no account of the time spent in hearings, argu- 
ment, preparation, or study. The opinions in cases de- 
cided filled 1514 standard law-books and aggregated 
11,729 pages. 

The assignment of work among the divisions was ex- 
plained and the bureaus were taken up one by one, and 
their functions severally explained. The condition of 
the docket of rate cases, in the Bureau of Formal Cases, 
causes great concern because of the fact that generally 
since the war the cases filed have exceeded those dis- 
posed of, despite the efforts which have increased the 
cases disposed of 90 per cent per annum since 1922. 
This was attributed to the absorbing effect of the nation- 
wide rate structure survey undertaken pursuant to the 
Hoch-Smith resolution; to the great number of cases 
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which the shortened procedure has encouraged, person- 
nel changes due to the “graduation” of experienced com- 
missioners and employees into private life, and the un- 
necessary rigidity of a system which brings a mass of 
trivial matters to the commissioners for consideration, 
and reduces the time available for matters of substance. 

The financial transactions cleared through the Bu- 
reau of Finance since 1920 have aggregated between 
eleven and twelve billion dollars in certifications, loans 
and security approvals. With the Bureau of Traffic 
more than 93,000 tariff schedules were filed in 1928. 
The tariff file contains approximately 5,700,000 sched- 
ules and supplements, which name literally billions of 
rates. The Bureau of Valuation is bringing to a close 
the primary valuations of the carriers and the cost to 
the government has approximated one-sixth of one per- 
cent of the values found. Bringing the appraisal to 
date is under way, but the expected decision of the 
Supreme Court in the O’Fallon case will be necessary 
to clarify the disputes as to principles which have grown 
out of the increase in costs following the beginning of 
the war. 

The commissioner concluded the study by giving as 
his deductions: 

“For the performance of the huge volume of work 
which the commission has to do, adequate personnel is 
a first requisite. This implies adequacy both as to quan- 
tity and experience. The turn-over in the forces as 
well-trained men have left the service has had marked 
effect upon both the amount and character of the work 
done. Budgeting of such an organization should be 
along lines of a continuous consistent policy, and sufh- 
ciently liberal that men will be at hand for tasks as they 
arise, with means to go on. 

“Assuming that such conditions apply, then the capa- 
city of the commissioners themselves will be the limit- 
ing factor. The organization and manner of work of 
the commission necessarily must conform to the statute 
which creates it and directs how it must act. The law 
lodges both power and responsibility in the commis- 
sioners, to be exercised by them personally and not 
evaded or delegated, except as the law itself permits as- 
signment to a lesser number than a quorum of the en- 
tire membership, or to particular agencies. No such 
permission has been given directly to assign any func- 
tion either to any individual commissioner or to any 
subordinate. 

“Indirect assignment might be made by the commis- 
sion itself, under a tacit arrangement that the commis- 
sion or a division would go through the form of adopt- 
ing in course the action of a single member or of a sub- 
ordinate in specified matters which under the law re- 
quire personal action by a quorum. But this evasion 
would run counter to the law and would violate the 
principle of business administration that men should act 
in their own names and upon their own responsibility. 
The present state of the law brings the combined efforts 
of nearly 2,000 employees to the commissioners them- 
selves for the vitalizing exercise of their corporate dis- 
cretion. More such work is brought to the commission- 
ers than they should be expected to handle. There is 
no likelihood of diminution in the volume of the work; 
on the contrary, the probability is that it will increase, 
and that new duties may be cast upon the commission.” 


Tue EmpLoyees’ VOLUNTARY ReLieEr DEPARTMENT of the 
Pennsylvania paid out, in 1928, total benefits amounting to 
$5,230,953. This department is now 43 years old and has paid 
The number of mem- 


in benefits and allowances $101,715,917. 
bers at present is 172,607. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 


EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended March 9 amounted to 945,770 cars, a 

decrease of 5,786 cars as compared with loading 
in the corresponding week of last year and of 54,984 
cars as compared with 1927. Smaller loading of grain, 
livestock, coal and forest products is accountable for 
the decrease from the total a year ago while all com- 
modity totals, with the exception of grain, coke and 
miscellaneous freight were smaller than in the cor- 
responding week of 1927. The totals for the Southern, 
Northwestern and Central Western districts showed 
decreases as compared with last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, March 9, 1929 


Districts 1929 1928 1927 
Eastern ‘ 219,090 218,680 234,909 
Allegheny 191,878 187,128 210,821 
Pocahontas 56,497 53,649 60,915 
Southern . P 148,339 161,384 161,357 
Northwestern ....... wat 112,545 119,020 116,854 
Central Western 135,493 136,620 138,932 
South Western 81.928 75,075 76,969 
Total Western VDistricts...... ; 329,966 330.715 2,752 
eee Ee SE. kia cannes , 945.770 951,556 1,000,754 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products : 41,860 49,544 39,518 
Live Stock aN pecan : ‘ 23,418 28,077 27,251 
oO ie : ‘ 7 , Ke 171,536 174,750 220,241 
SE Se bas $54 ennawes ; 12,835 11,355 12,648 
Forest Products ...............- 64,955 67,519 69,915 
See Pero 10,732 8,921 10,850 
Merchandise L. C. L... : Sica 259,742 257,916 263,522 
MisceNaneous ........... 360.692 353,474 356.809 
March 3 vaxtetee bid eaeewadews 945,770 951,556 1,000,754 
re ere .. 976,987 959,494 989,863 
Pees BE cciviwenteens rere 869,417 918,858 
Pe Te  6sscwneaeennewwe 958,051 888,586 954,794 
Pe D sanctacsnsaneasdeneans 955,478 906,477 962,602 

Cumulative total, 10 weeks. 9.261.493 8.950.687 9,549,195 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Feb- 
ruary 28 averaged 217,400 cars, as compared with 222, 
Z87 cars on February 22. The total included 98,986 
hox cars, 72,613 coal cars, 25,774 stock cars and 9,891 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended March 9 totalled 65,023 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 4,019 cars and an increase 
of 2,610 cars over the same week last year. 


lotal Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Total for Canada 


SE OC BOD si ecciiaventciusve 65,023 46,810 
OT RE Rr errr 69,042 48,196 
i 2 Ce sesso eeeenans or 65,526 46,449 
> Ck Ce £6a6 votes ences tenene 62,413 42,674 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
SS OO QT 610,902 423,281 
i nn 165 6s ink eee he en os 626,565 388,411 
"EE SS eee eee 603,596 381,853 


\ NEW KAILWAY POST OFFICE BUILDING was opened at the 


Birmingham (Ala.) Terminal station on February 19, a large 
number of visiting postal and railroad officers being preset 
At this postal station about 150 employees are kept employed 


TEN THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE TONS of grain 
were taken out of Halifax, N. S., on February 14, by a Dutch 
freighter, the heaviest cargo ever loaded at Halifax and one 
of the heaviest ocean cargoes, ever loaded on either coast 
The grain was destined for Rotterdam and Antwerp. 
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Government Ownership in Germany 


Contrast of operating results under government with those 
under Dawes Plan provide evidence on 
comparative efficiency 


By Professor Robert M. Weidenhammer 


School of Business Administration, University of Minnesota 


HE German railroads since the war provide 

interesting evidence on the question whether in a 

democratic state railroads should be _ publicly 
owned and managed or not. Since the close of hostili- 
ties the German railroads have gone through two distinct 
phases. Until 1924 they were under federal ownership 
and management, to which they had been transferred by 
the individual states on April 1, 1920. Since 1924, in 
accordance with the Dawes plan, they have been oper- 
ated by a private company controlled by the federal 
government and the Agent General for Reparations. 
This company will continue to exist until 1964, when 
possibly the government may take the lines over again. 
There is no doubt whatever about the fact that the Ger- 
man railroads under private ownership have proved to be 
satisfactorily and successfully operated, whereas from 
1918-1924 under government operation their deficits 
grew. Although Germany during that period experienced 
the catastrophes of the revolution and monetary infla- 
tion, and unfavorable railway conditions were partly 
inevitable, still a more efficient management might have 
mitigated the disaster, as will be shown in this article. 

The price paid by the federal government for the 
state railways amounted to 40 billion marks. But though 
the price was at the time considered to be very high, it 
was in no way the cause of the later deficits, as it was 
paid in annuities which depreciated rapidly with the 
mark. 

A few data will show the deficits of the German rail- 
roads from 1920-1922. (The year 1923 was so chaotic 
in the depreciation of all values that an exact calculation 
is impossible. ) 

German State Railways 
Sulplus or deficit 


1913 aitead .... surplus 1,000,000,000 marks = 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
1920 er 00 13,000,000,000 “* = 900,000,000 “* wi 
1921 ‘ -..+... deficit 7,000,000,000 “ = 300,000,000 

922 . .deficit 188,000,000,000 = 175,000,000 


Operating Expeuses 
sees ..Operating expenses = 70 per cent of revenues 
- 65 ws = 173 per cent ‘ ee 
921 = 115 per cent “ 
REE OT ETS ” = 109 per cent “ 


lt has already been stated that the deficits of the 
Reichsbahn (State railways) are not all attributable to 
the administration. The decrease in traffic reduced 
revenues, both passenger and freight. The eight-hour 
day, compulsory in Germany since November, 1918. 
made necessary a proportionate increase of personnel. 
The consumption of coal per locomotive and mile showed 
a 38 per cent increase in 1920 above 1913 on account of 
the use of heavier engines and inferior quality of coal. 
A transport tax of 10 to 16 per cent on passenger fares 
and of 7 per cent on freight rates increased the costs 
accordingly. It has been said that the effect of these 
conditions in prewar days would have been to eat up 
the seven billion marks surplus of the railways. Defi- 
“its Were due in part to the fact that the personnel was 
demoralized by the war, that the equipment was to some 
*xtent worn out and that there were heavy taxes on all 
railway materials. 


he question is whether, through proper administra- 
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tion, the deficits could have been avoided or at least 
reduced in spite of all this. And, as will be explained in 
the following, there is no doubt that this might have 
been possible if more stress had been laid on efficiency 
and profits instead of on the immediate wishes of the 
people. In other words, the public administration under 
a democratic government was not guided by policies that 
would have been followed by private owners or by an 
autocratic state. 

The passenger revenues, even if the diminution by the 
reduction in mileage (reduced territory) and traffic and 
by the transportation tax is discarded, in 1920-1924 
were 50 per cent and in 1922 were 20 per cent of 1913. 
The reason for this decline was that passenger rates were 
not raised in anything like the proportion of the deprecia- 
tion in the mark, and that passengers used lower classes 
to a greater extent. Freight revenues in 1920 amounted 
to 40 per cent, in 1921 to 70 per cent, and in 1922 to 85 
per cent of prewar. Computed in gold, all railway rates 
both for passengers and freight were from 1914 to 1922 
lower than they had been in 1913. The policy of the 
railway administration, i.e. the government, was not to 
increase the already-too-heavy burden of the people. 
The railroads in government ownership were looked 
upon as a public enterprise providing transportation for 
the convenience of the nation. Little attention was paid 
to whether a reasonable price was being paid for this 
convenience or not. As a matter of fact, the whole 
deficit (13 billion marks) could not have been wiped 
out by raising rates. The country would have been 
ruined. But a third of it might have been covered by 
such measures, if undertaken at the right moment. 


Much Revenue Wasted on Transportation Tax 


The revenues might have been raised, in addition to 
this, by discontinuing the high rebates given for long 
distance, especially for through traffic and by a uni- 
formity in passenger classes. While in 1913 the fourth 
and third classes showed the same number of passen- 
gers, in 1922 the fourth class exceeded the third class 
three and one-half times. If a uniform class ticket cost- 
ing about one quarter more than a third class ticket had 
been issued the receipts would have been the same and 
the expenses for cars, tickets, personnel for supervision, 
etc., considerably reduced. Considerable sums were 
wasted in the railway administration by the fact that the 
proceeds of*the transportation tax, instead of staying 
with the railway, went to the government treasury, only 
to return to the railways as loans upon which interest 
was charged. 

Not alone by increasing revenues, but also by cutting 
down expenses, the deficits of the railways might have 
been diminished. The main items of expense are wages 
and material. A reduction of wages was impossible, 
but a decrease in personnel ought to have been effected. 

Number of Employees 


i BRET Ee CL Ce ee ee CEE 741,000 
FOE sede hed sensed e essen eswdgdsséhenhovke as saeuee 1,122,000 
PE Bitvececcnadhe $e heeds ee Sees adees eens b0s305 6008 1,090,000 
PE Khan ns oH OR Cee ads Neh bDCS EVADE ESO RE ENR ShS CEhS 1,051,000 
a re rer Perr Tyr eer ret Tr 999,000 
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And this with a reduction of traffic and territory. There 
are several explanations to be found for this; the straight 
eight-hour day (now modified), the extension of vaca- 
tions, the time taken by the men for works councils and 
the weekly instead of monthly pay days. There was 
more than normal repair work to be done, because of 
the inferior quality of the material and because of the 
surrender of 5,000 locomotives, 20,000 passenger cars 
and 15,000 freight cars to the Allies. In Prussia, the 
number of repairmen in 1919 was 2.4 times as high 
as in 1913. The increase in maintenance work was ac- 
companied by a decrease in the efficiency of labor by the 
war and revolution, and by the prohibition of piece- 
work from 1918 to 1920. It has been calculated that 
in 1919 the average employee did only 43 per cent and 
in 1921 only 60 per cent as much work as in 1913. From 
1913 to 1921 there was an increase of 35 per cent in the 
number of employees, while the work performed fell 18 
per cent under 1913. Under the demobilization laws the 
railways had to employ a large number of incompetent 
employees (war invalids) and impediments to reducing 
forces grew in the years following the revolution. Pub- 
lic opinion demanded that all the men returning from 
the war and finding no work had to be employed and 
cared for by the government-operated enterprises, which 
had, in addition, to take over the employees from terri- 
tories ceded to other nations under the Peace treaty. 
Just before 1920, furthermore, most of the states raised 
large numbers of their railroad employees to the rank 
of officers, and thus forever undismissible. In 1919 
377,000 officers and 764,000 workmen were employed 
and in 1921 there were 445,000 officers and 606,000 
workmen,—which means an increase in the ratio of 
officers to employees from 34 to 42 per cent. 


Increased Supply and Fuel Costs 


Expenses for supplies had risen from 39 per cent in 
1913 to 71 per cent of the total expenses, though the 
amount purchased had declined. The consumption of 
coal per locomotive, for instance, rose from 51 Ib. in 1913 
to 78 Ib. in 1919, declining in 1922 to 64 Ib. per mile. 
The causes were use of heavier locomotives, unclean 
coal and waste of fuel in consequence of the abolition 
of the premiums for saving coal and oil. The prices 
for fuel were unstable and disproportionately high on 
account of the heavy competition among the coal con- 
sumers. The fault lay to a great extent with the rail- 
road management, which practiced economy only in 
wages and always was very lenient towards its furnish- 
ers of material. A labor union has estimated the over- 
charge of the government at 20 per cent. The same 
situation prevailed regarding manufactured materials 
and repairs made for the railroad by private firms. 
The railways might have done all their own repairs and 
manufactured many of their supplies; and thus might 
have found work for their surplus employees. 


Operation Under Dawes Plan 


When the German railroads were taken over by the 
“Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft” in 1924 their 
finances were separated wholly from the government 
finances and from this moment the company was com- 
pelled to make both ends meet, that is, to cover its ex- 
penses by its revenues. Above that the railways have 
to pay their dividends and interest and an annuity of 
600,000,000 marks toward war reparations. Failing in 
this requirement, the Agent General for Reparations has 
the right to transfer the administration to a commission 
of the Allies. Thus immediate measures were necessary 


to remove the deficit, to balance the railroad budget, and, 
considering the state of affairs in 1924, the management 
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can be proud to-day of what has been accomplished since 
that time. For, although passenger rates are 20 per 
cent and freight rates 30 per cent higher than in 19]3, 
and expenses for wages are 88 per cent and for supplies 
(coal and iron) 60 per cent higher, the company has, 
since the separation of the administration from the state, 
been able to increase fixed investments by 550 million 
marks out of its earnings. Only the discrepancies in the 
price level have to this day prevented it from saving 
more than this. 
Forces Reduced 


The first measure taken by the Reichsbahn Gesell- 
schaft was the gradual dismissal of 310,000 officers and 
employees, so that by 1924 only 710,000 employees 
worked on the railways, 90,000 of whom are war in- 
valids, of 50 per cent efficiency only, and all of whom 
worked shorter hours than in 1919. The employees dis- 
pensed with were partly superfluous from the beginning, 
or were made so by the introduction of numerous me- 
chanical devices, such as loading machinery for coal, 
electric elevators and cranes, electric cars, etc. The 
Kunze-Knorr brake (an automatic brake for freight 
trains) alone brought about a reduction in force of 
19,000 men. Extra workers for the seasonal peaks are 
engaged temporarily. Outside of the pension funds of 
the Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, “rationalization” 
is saving 750 million reichsmarks per annum. The 
Reichsbahn Gesellschaft has decentralized its adminis- 
tration excepting the departments of personnel, finances 
and central purchases; has done away with as many of 
the old red-tape practices as possible, at the same time 
keeping the connections up between the different man- 
agements by conferences and commissions. One of the 
most important branches of the railway administration is 
finance. The financial officers keep the situation con- 
stantly before them by a system under which the daily 
accounts of every railway office in Germany reach Berlin 
in less than one and one-half days. These accounts are 
a good barometer of general business conditions in Ger- 
many. From the daily accounts a monthly balance sheet 
is constructed, instead of the former annual ones. The 
Reichsbahn Gesellschaft is thus not compelled to work 
out a fixed budget for a whole year. Only a general 
outline is made, which is altered according to the monthly 
status. The fiscal year now runs from January to 
January, instead of from April to April, which is of 
great advantage, as the income is in before the construc- 
tion and rebuilding season begins, and plans can be 
made beforehand for the work to be taken up in April. 
In order to give the presidents of the 30 sectional divi- 
sions into which the railway is divided the opportunity 
to know and to act according to whether they have 4 
surplus or a deficit, all divisions are fiscally autonomous 
and settle accounts with one another. To facilitate its 
financial transactions the railway company has estab 
lished its own bank, the Verkeherskredit bank, which 
brings in annually 35 millions of interest and has the 
advantage that through the branches of this institution 
the money works in the same districts in which it has 
been made and thus helps to keep business in a condition 
profitable for the railways. The Railroad Company 
has made minute inquiries into all items of expenses. 
For instance, the costs of a train-kilometer are divided 
into: 

1. Costs for the locomotives ; interest and depreciation. 

2. Costs for the cars; interest and depreciation. 

3. Costs for coal, water, oil. 

4. Costs for wages. 

These and all items of cost are ascertained for every 
district of the system. The headquarters administration 
calculates from them system averages and gives them to 
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all departments which are thus able to see where their own 
costs differ greatly from the average, to inquire into 
the reasons and to adjust their practices accordingly. 
The company furthermore sees to it that all other statis- 
tics are kept up-to-date with as little cost and as few 
employees as possible, and has introduced modern tabu- 
lating machines for accounting and statistical work. 
Statistics have been made uniform for the whole country 
and all pass through one hand in every sectional division 
and in the central administration so as to prevent dupli- 
cations. 
Purchasing Policies 


As the annual purchases of the railway company 
amount to enormous sums, in 1927 to 1.8 billion marks, 
the time of placing these orders is significant, since they 
may influence the market to some extent. The policy 
of the Railroad Company is to give orders, if pos- 
sible, at the time when there is an industrial depression, 
in order to get its material cheaper and at the same time 
to improve general business. Coal is always bought in 
summer, so as to avoid the rush in the fall, and to give 
the mines the opportunity of a more regular and regu- 
lated operation. The coal is taken directly into railroad 
storage instead of being stored first at the mines, only to 
be removed in the autumn. To the industries furnishing 
rails, etc., every week a sum of several millions is regu- 
larly paid, while they gradually fill the railway orders 
along with those of other customers. The introduction 
of the shell buffing mechanism (Hirlsen puffer), a new 
kind of buffer with a cylindrical shell for the plate, of 
stronger couplings on account of the heavier locomotives, 
and the continual replacing of brake shoes, give rise to 
millions of marks worth of orders to manufacturers. 
These purchases have been “rationalized” so as to favor 
the manufacturer and discontinue the practice of firms 
asking up to 10 per cent more from the railways than 
from other customers. Great savings are made by the 
centralization of scrap handling for the purpose of 
melting it down and regaining pure copper, antimony, 
zinc, and tin, which metals are then returned to where 
the material came from. 

For the construction of cars, standard models have 
been introduced with interchangeable parts. The car 
building factories have under the influence of the Rail- 
road Company been united to form the Deutsche 
Wagenbauanstalt (German Car Building Works). They 
work hand in hand, one factory making only frames, an- 
other doors, another seats, etc., and one assembling all 
these parts. Thus the costs of car-production have been 
reduced considerably since 1924. 


Increased Operating Efficiency 


The number of passengers handled has increased 19 
per cent and freight tonnage 4 per cent since 1919, 
while the number of miles traveled per passenger 
is 23 per cent and the average haul of freight 30 per 
cent higher than before the war. That is to say, not 
only has the volume of traffic increased but the average 
haul of both has increased still more. A ton of freight 
ls carried an average of 94.24 miles against 87.84 miles 
Prior to 1913. At the same time 14 per cent fewer trains 
are being run today than at that time. Net tonnage per 
freight train has risen 25 per cent and an up-to-date 
locomotive pulls 42 per cent more than in pre-war 
times. Technical progress has thus more than caught up 
with the rising traffic and more transportation is done 
with equipment. Automatic brakes and other new de- 
vices have made it possible to run freight trains at from 
z ; 40 m.p-h. and express freight trains as fast as 50 
— . The speed of passenger trains has also been in- 

fased considerably. These measures not only save 
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wages and supply expenses for the trains, but also on 
the expenses for rails, etc., as the greater the trains’ 
speed the more the traffic which can be handled with 
the same facilities and new lines are not needed so soon 
when traffic grows. Attention has been paid also to the 
shortening of stops and to the rapidity of transfers that 
are absolutely necessary. On long-distance trains all 
passengers changing at particular stations are put into 
particular cars and these are handled to destination in 
two or more trains as necessary and the changing of 
trains is thus avoided. Until last October it had been 
impossible to abolish the four-class system, the first and 
second classes of which were practically alike, while 
since the introduction of the new fourth class cars the 
third and fourth class, too, had become almost identical. 
The preparations for a two-class system (the distinction 
being the provision, or lack, of upholstery) were, how- 
ever, in the fall completed and the system is now in 
effect. On the long distance runs, especially on trans- 
continental and other international lines, de luxe equip- 
ment has been provided. 


Equipment Building Developments 


Hand in hand with the “rationalization” of car con- 
struction have gone the rationalization and perfection of 
locomotive building. The Company has in use 22,000 
locomotives today, as against 27,000 in 1914. There are 
among them 15,000 superheated steam locomotives as 
against 6000 in 1914; 17,000 locomotives are equippéd 
with feed water heaters. As far as possible the number 
of types of locomotives has been reduced, so that in- 
stead of 290 before the war, now 35 to 40 types only are 
being built. New pulverized fuel-locomotives have boiler 
pressures up to 800 and even 1500 lb. Experiments with 
turbo-locomotives continue. The rationalization of 
freight cars has led to an increase of 38 per cent in the 
proportion of paying load. The cars for heavy freight 
carry 50 to 60 tons and have only one ton of dead weight 
to three tons revenue load, instead of the former ratio 
of one to two. They also handle more freight on a 
given length of train. While the unloading of a 1000- 
ton freight train occupied 24 hours in 1913, the same 
work is done to-day for certain commodities in four 
minutes (by reason of the greater use of hopper cars, 
etc.). The new system of distributing freight cars ac- 
cording to season and business conditions has saved the 
Company 400 million marks through maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing cars. Great sums have been saved 
through the general use of the ticket-printing machines 
at the railway stations. They print the tickets, at the 
same time automatically adding the receipts for the fares, 
saving time, employees, and space. 


Repair Shops Reorganized 


The railway company has since 1924 handled all re- 
pairs in its own shops, which have been reorganized 
in the interest of greater efficiency. In the first place, 
not all types of locomotives and cars are repaired in the 
same shops. Different shops specialize ‘on different 
types, which makes the work and the supply of material 
easier and the manufacturing process more rapid. 
Locomotives are repaired quickly by application of new 
parts, the old ones being repaired afterwards and put 
in store for other locomotives of the same type. Thus 
the time in shops has been reduced to an average of 26 
days against 110 in earlier years. Thereby the number 
of shops where locomotives are repaired has been greatly 
reduced. Employees, specializing on only a few types of 
equipment are able to work much faster. Sixteen large 
repair shops have been closed on account of this ration- 
alization. It should be mentioned that the types of up- 
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holstering and similar material kept in stock for passen- 
ger car repairs have been reduced from 5000 to 3000 
and, by the two-class system, may be further reduced. 


Modern Methods Eliminated Deficits 


The German railways, under the new semi-private 
plan of ownership, have adopted the most modern meth- 
ods of business administration and thus have been suc- 
cessful in turning red figures into black by lowering the 
operating ratio. The railways are now able to contribute 
the largest item of the German reparation payments, in 
spite of the fact that they are still hampered by the re- 
strictions mentioned. In addition, they have been ex- 
tremely successful in adjusting themselves to the new 
transportation situation. They have anticipated the 
growing competition from automobiles and trucks by 
running express freight trains and short interval trains 
in the neighborhood of cities at exceptionally high speed. 
While in America motor vehicles are cutting heavily into 
the passenger traffic of the railways, the German railway 
company has organized practically all the motor coach 
lines, using them as feeders to its rail lines. 


The Loeffler High- 
Pressure Locomotive 


By Dr. Hans Loeffler* 


» the result of favorable experiences obtained 
with the Loeffler steam pumping system in sta- 
tionary plants in Vienna, Austria, and Witko- 

witz, Germany, the German State Railways have ordered 
a high pressure locomotive equipped with the Loeffler 
system from the Berliner Maschinenbauanstalt, formerly 
L. Schwartzkopf, Berlin-Wildau, which will probably 
be placed in service this summer. ; 

This 2,500-hp. express locomotive develops a steam 
pressure of 1,760 Ib. at a temperature of 950 deg. F., 
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Diagram Showing the Operation of the Loeffler Locomotive 


A—High-pressure superheater F—Circulation pump 
B—Low-pressure superheater G—Feed pump 

C—High-pressure feed-water heatet H—Heat exchanger 

D—Air preheater J and L—High-pressure cylinders 
F-—Evaporator K-——Low-pressure cylinder 





and according to experiences with stationary installa- 
tions and estimates made by the designers, will give a 
saving of about 50 per cent in coal and water, at a cost 
not much greater than that of the ordinary locomotive. 


* Dr. Loeffler, the author of this article, is a son of the inventor of the 
Loeffler steam pumping system. A more extensive article, describing in 


greater detail the high-pressure locomotive to which this system is being 
applied, will be published im a 


tater issue of the Ratkvay Age. 


March 23, 1929 







































The diagram shows the flow of steam and the relative 
location of the principal parts. 

The furnace gases, as indicated in the diagram, cir- 
culate through the firebox, which is formed of super- 
heater tubes, thence through the high-pressure resuper- 
heater A, the intermediate superheater B for low pres- 
sure steam, which operates at about 220 Ib., the high- 
pressure, feed-water heater C, the air preheater D, and 
then out through the stack. The low evaporator drum 
E is located at the center of the locomotive. Two ver- 
tical triple-crank pump units are used, each of which 
consists of three superposed three-cylinder piston en- 
gines—the feed pump G, the low pressure steam engine 
K and the circulation pump F. 

The steam, which is decompressed in the two lateral 
high-pressure cylinders J and L, is condensed in a sur- 
face heat exchanger H and generates low pressure 
steam from the feed water at about 220 Ib. This steam, 
after expanding in the middle low-pressure cylinder, 
escapes to the stack through the exhaust pipe, which 
produces the draft for the furnace gases. The con- 
densed steam on the high pressure side of the heat ex- 
changer is forced into the preheater by the feed pump 
of the high-pressure boiler and finally into the evapora- 
tor. Losses, due to leaks in the high-pressure pure- 
water circuit, are replaced from the water in the low 
pressure side of the heat exchanger by a simple by-pass 
pump. 

The heat exchanger provides double storage of heat 
in water containers which are located on both sides of 
the heat exchanger walls. Its construction is similar 
to a simple tubular boiler, which facilitates the removal 
of boiler sediment. However, in the steam pumping 
system, the double circulation of water can be omitted 
without harmful effect on operation of the locomotive. 
A single container can be used for water and steam in 
the low-pressure portion as a supplementary heat ac- 
cumulator, and also as a preliminary boiler-scale re- 
mover. The expanded and de-oiled high-pressure steam 
from the high-pressure cylinder is injected directly into 
the water in this container, and the low-pressure steam 
thus produced is expanded in the low-pressure cylinder 
after intermediate superheating. 

Ordinarily, the steam-pumping locomotive will be 
made ready for service with low-pressure steam, which 
mav be taken from another locomotive or the shop 
steam line. Where the terminal delay is only a few 
hours, the pressure in the evaporator will remain suf- 
ficiently high so that the locomotive can be operated 
without auxiliary steam. Also, when first starting the 
locomotive, the heat exchanger can be heated by an 
auxiliary heater. This will produce low-pressure steam, 
which is carried to the steam engines for operating the 
pumps, and thence to the steam circuit. 

The weight and clearances required by the Loeffler 
locomotive should not be greater than for ordinary 
locomotives. The external construction should differ 
only slightly from locomotive types now generally used. 
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Container Hearing at Dallas 


Missouri Pacific tells of economies expected from service— 


Questioned as to arrangements with consolidator 


tigate the operation of freight container cars 
and to decide to engage in furnishing this type 
of service. These were the serious and ever growing 
loss of short-haul merchandise traffic to the motor truck 
and the fact that the methods of the railways for han- 
dling merchandise freight which have not changed for 
fifty years are cumbersome and uneconomical. Testi- 
mony to this effect was presented by J. A. Brown, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Missouri Pacific, at the 
opening of the Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing in Dallas, Tex., on March 18, on the freight con- 
tainer investigation, Docket 21723 and I. & S. 3198, 
which involves the Missouri Pacific container tariff. 
The Commission was represented by Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter and Attorney-Examiner Harry C. 
Ames. Sitting with them were members of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, who accepted the testimony as 
applying also to the intrastate container tariff filed by 
the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & Pacific, which 
was before them. Mr. Brown described the present 
method of handling merchandise shipments, stating that 
the freight house and other incidental costs of handling 
ic.l. freight average 20 to 30 cents per hundredweight 
and that in 1927, 25 per cent of the car equipment of 
the railways was used in handling l.c.l. freight which 
accounted for only 2.78 per cent of their total tonnage. 
He emphasized the fact that merchandise cars are 
usually lightly loaded. The average loading of such 
cars out of St. Louis on the Missouri Pacific in 1927 
was 10,017 Ib. and for the railroad as a whole only 
6,500 Ibs. Mr. Brown also stated that the amounts in- 
vested in facilities for handling l.c.l. traffic are out of 
proportion to the revenue resulting from the tonnage 
which these facilities are provided to handle. 


T conditions led the Missouri Pacific to inves- 


Basis of Payment to L. C. L. Corporation 


Upon investigation of the operation of freight con- 
tainers by Eastern lines, according to Mr. Brown, the 
Missouri Pacific entered into a contract with the L. C. L. 
Corporation, whereby the former leases from the latter 
500 steel containers for 10 years, the rental to be two 
cents a mile for each car carrying one or more loaded 
containers, but not to exceed six containers, and one 
cent a mile for each car carrying not to exceed six 
tmpty containers. Ordinary maintenance is to be per- 
tormed by the railroad, which has the right to purchase 
the containers, if it sees fit, at a reasonable price and 
on the basis of the payment of annual royalties amount- 
ing to $50 per container for the first 500 containers and 
half as much for all others. After the original tariff 
was filed by the Missouri Pacific and was suspended by 
the Commission on application of several Western and 
Southwestern trunk lines, the former continued its study 
of the container plan, including the detail of the rates 
contained in the tariff. As a result it was decided to 
adopt a different rate basis which was stated in tariff 
I. C. C—A 7379. This tariff the Commission permit- 
ted to be substituted for tariff I. C. C—A 7354. The 
rates in the later tariff were constructed as follows ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown: 
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The charge for a container loaded to a weight not 
exceeding 4,000 Ib. is equivalent to the average of the 
class rates for the first to fourth classes, inclusive, ap- 
plied to 4,000 Ib.; the charges for a container loaded 
tc a weight not exceeding 10,000 Ib. are equivalent to 
Class A rates applied to 10,000 lb. The charges for the 
containers loaded to the upward-graded weights of 500 
Ib. each, 4,500 to 9,500, inclusive, were constructed as 
follows: There is a difference between the charge for a 
4,000 lb. container and that for a 10,000 lb. container to 
be apportioned to the container of other weights. In- 
stead of dividing this sum into twelve equal parts it 
was established that the charges per 500 Ib. on the con- 
tainer contents should decrease as the weight of the 
container loaded increased. This method rewards the 
shipper for heavy loading, declared Mr. Brown. He 
emphasized that the container rates made on this stand- 
ard formula could and probably would be revised con- 
currently upward or downward with any change in the 
class rates, thereby preserving the relationship created. 

Mr. Brown introduced a number of exhibits at this 
point, including a statement of billing expense incident 
to merchandise handling, estimated container car 
revenues based on 1928 business and compared with 
the actual gross and net revenue earned on the mer- 
chandise business in that year, the cost of handling l.c.l. 
freight into merchandise cars, the station costs properly 
applicable to container car movement, loadings on the 
Missouri Pacific from St. Louis to all points involved 
in the suspended tariff for the years 1923 to 1928, in- 
clusive, the ratio of container rates based on 4,000 Ib. 
to each class rate from St. Louis to the points involved, 
and an estimate of reasonable loadings in containers in 
handling the same merchandise which was moved in 
box cars, showing that the earnings on the container 
cars would be considerably in excess of the earnings 
on the box cars. 


Container Rates Compared with Class Rates 


An exhibit was also presented which showed that 
container rates are not less than fourth class rates until 
the containers are loaded heavily. The point at which 
the container rates are less than third class rates is 
reached when the container is loaded to weights ranging 
from 5,000 to 6,000 lb. Mr. Brown denied that the 
establishment of the container rates would destroy the 
classification and that such elements as value, difference 
in weight per cubic foot, fragility, etc., entering into the 
making of classification ratings, have been swept aside. 
He discussed the latter point at some length, stating 
that one of the impelling reasons which lead the Mis- 
souri Pacific to design the new system of rates was 
that in the use of container cars such items are entitled 
to consideration and the shipper who is able to use 
container transportation is entitled to the benefits which 
accrue from the fact that these factors thus lose their 
force. He testified that he anticipated a loading in 
container cars from St. Louis to an average of two 
and one-half times the average loading in merchandise 
cars. This would enable a considerable saving in equip- 
ment. 
























































During his cross-examination by representatives of 
other railroads and of civic and commercial organiza- 
tions, Mr. Brown testified that operating economies 
were considered a more important factor in container 
operation than the possibility of securing traffic that 
has been lost to motor trucks. Most of the questions 
raised in cross-examination had to do with individual 
items of proposed rates in the container tariff, the in- 
tent being to show large rate reductions thereunder or 
inequalities in the container rates themselves. Mr. 
Brown stated in reply to a question that as fast as 
conditions warrant the container service will be extend- 
ed to other stations on the Missouri Pacific lines in 
addition to those involved in the proposed tariff at is- 
sue. Answering a question regarding his statement 
that container use would reduce freight house conges- 
tion, he said that parts of some freight stations in- 
volved are now leased to outside organizations. He 
insisted, however, that additional freight house facili- 
ties would be required if some means of relieving the 
present congestion were not adopted. Mr. Brown said 
that the Universal Carloading & Distributing Company 
was expected to be the largest user of the container 
service but that others would doubtless adopt it also. 
He denied that the container service actively promoted 
both by the Missouri Pacific and the carloading com- 
pany’s traffic solicitors would tend to give the Missouri 
Pacific a monopoly of the l.c.l. business to competitive 
points. He added, however, that he expected the other 
railroads to institute container service also if the Com- 
mission approves the Missouri Pacific tariff. 


Relationship with Car Consolidator 


At this point Attorney-Examiner Ames took up the 
cross-examination, particularly going into the relation- 
ship between the Missouri Pacific and the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Company, in connection with 
the container service. In response to questions, Mr. 
3rown said that the Biddle street station at St. Louis 
had been selected for the container operation because 
of its use by the Universal Company, others of the sta- 
tions to which the original container service is planned 
to go also being utilized by this company. The Mis- 
souri Pacific has entered into no contract with the Uni- 
versal Company, but has its assurance of its patronage 
for the proposed container service. At several points 
the cranes necessary for the handling of containers to 
and from the gondola cars are operated by the Universal 
company. When other shippers want the use of these 
cranes the Missouri Pacific will pay the Universal com- 
pany twenty-five cents per container moved. Mr. Ames 
' concluded with questions as to the possible effect on 
jobbers in the Southwestern territory of the institution 
of rates in the container tariff which might make it 
economical for some large retailers in Texas, for 
example, to buy directly from jobbers in St. Louis. 


Declining L. C. L. Traffic 


The next witness for the Missouri Pacific was W. H. 
Malcolm, auditor of freight receipts, who presented two 
exhibits, one showing a declining percentage of l.c.l. 
traffic to all traffic and the other showing amounts and 
kinds of merchandise handled during one week in Feb- 
ruary from St. Louis which might have been handled 
in containers. In cross-examination he was asked if a 
substantial part of the l.c.l. traffic loss were not repre- 
sented by traffic now handled by carloading companies 
and was not therefore reported under carload traffic. 
In reply he stated that there had been a decrease in I.c.l. 
traffic in every year since 1911 but that the l.c.l. tonnage 
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at stations served by the Universal Carloading Company 
had increased in the 1923-1928 interval. Both he and 
E. D. Williams, chief clerk to auditor of disbursements, 
who was the next witness were cross-examined exten- 
sively on their estimates in the exhibits as to the cost 
of container service. 

Following Mr. Williams as a witness was D. O. Ouel- 
lett, general superintendent of transportation, who testi- 
fied that from an operating standpoint the operation of 
containers would effect a substantial decrease in empty 
car mileage. He was cross-examined at length on this 
point by Examiner Ames, 

Following the completion of Mr. Ouellett’s testimony, 
the Missouri Pacific called to the stand several ship- 
pers who testified in favor of the container method of 
transportation. They stated that they would use the 
service if it were put into effect on account of the lower 
rates which they would enjoy as a result. These wit- 
nesses were questioned by Examiner Ames as to their 
connection or relations, if any, with the Universal Car- 
loading Company, going into the matter to the extent of 
the use they made of the consolidated service, the rates 
they paid and the character of the service rendered. 


Shippers Oppose the Service: 


With the testimony of the shippers who favored the 
Missouri Pacific container tariff, the case of the respon- 
dents was completed. For the protestants to the tariff 
the testimony first presented was that of shippers and 
representatives of commercial and civic organizations 
in the Southwest who oppose the proposed tariff. These 
witnesses in general opposed the tariff on the grounds 
that it provides for rates which could be enjoyed by only 
a few larger shippers unless the services of forwarding 
companies were utilized; that the benefit of such rate 
reductions therefore would go to the forwarding com- 
pany rather than to the individual shipper; and that it 
would react against the southwestern jobber in favor 
of jobbers in St. Louis and other midwestern or eastern 
points. These witnesses testified to the effect that they 
were not opposed to container operation in principle, 
but that their opposition was to the proposed Missouri 
Pacific plan of container use. 

Examiner Ames continued his examination of shipper 
witnesses as to their relations with forwarding com- 
panies. In one instance he had read into the record evi- 
dence of freight charges billed to one shipper which 
indicated the Universal rate from Chicago to Dallas on 
toilet preparations was $2.36 a hundred, as compared 
with the first class rate of $2.54. ; 

On Wednesday morning, March 20, the taking otf 
testimony of shipper witnesses against the tariff was 
interrupted to permit J. R. Koontz, vice-president of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, to testify. Mr. Koontz at- 
tacked the whole proposition of container operation in 
the Southwest. The southwestern roads, he said, have 
spent great sums to build up their’ equipment to the 
point where it is equal to the best in the country. If 
the container tariff were approved, he declared, the 
other southwestern lines would have to meet the compe- 
tition and he quoted one railway president as saying that 
box cars themselves would be used as containers if ne- 
cessary. Even in the East, where merchandise loads 
are normally heavy, the roads operating containers have 
been unable to fill them, he continued, so that it would 
be unlikely that the southwestern lines with thinner 
merchandise traffic should be able to attract a substam 
tial container traffic. Charges on merchandise ship- 
ments should be revised upward rather than downward 
as provided in the container tariff, Mr. Koontz said. He 
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said he understood that the Missouri Pacific would have 
to invest $225,000 at Kansas City, Kan., io provide fa- 
cilities for handling containers and a similar or larger 
sum at St. Louis. The southwestern lines, he declared, 
in view of their expenditures for equipment during re- 
cent years, cannot stand the strain of an additional capi- 
tal charge for equipment which cannot be expected to 
pay its way for a number of years. 

[The remainder of the testimony at the Dallas hear- 
ing will be reported in the Railway Age next week.— 
EDITOR. ] 


Traffic Club of Chicago 
Discusses Consolidation 


AILROAD consolidation and its relation to the 
R shipper, the employee, the stockholder, the banker 

and the public, was discussed by two railroad 
presidents, a professor, an editor, and two representa- 
tives of shippers at an open forum meeting of the Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago on March 18. T. C. Powell, presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, in answer to the 
question “Why Is Consolidation?” said consolidation 
takes place principally because the attending circum- 
stances demand it. Most consolidations that have taken 
place in the past have been justified by results. Those 
that have failed probably did not secure public approval 
as being necessary and desirable, and this would be an 
indication that they are not well planned. 

In discussing the subject he assigned three values to 
the railroads: first, the real value, on which to base a 
rate of return to the stockholders and owners; second, 
the nuisance value and third, the commercial value. 
Prior to the passage of the Elkins Act, he explained, 
the nuisance value was the greatest where the responsi- 
bility was the least. Small roads, built without judge- 
ment or whose natural traffic had disappeared, under- 
took to secure competitive traffic by illegal means, and 
in the past, many railroads were bought or leased by 
the larger systems simply to remove them from the 
sphere of influence which these small roads had created 
by rebates and irregular practices. 

A road, he continued, may still have a nuisance value 
at the present time and keep within the law, because a 
comparatively small road may, through destructive 
practices, even though confirmed by tariff, endanger 
the revenue of the conservatively-operated railroad. The 
result of such individual concessions may appear to be 
small in each case but the aggregate influence is some- 
times very large. 

He founded the commercial value upon the strength 
which one railroad may bring to another through a 
consolidation of the two and particularly upon the in- 
creased ability of the combined roads so brought to- 
gether to serve the public and to secure a larger pro- 
Portion of the traffic. He believed that consolidations 
of railroads will be successful to the extent that such 
combinations lay stress upon the commercial value of 
toads to be acquired rather than upon either their physi- 
cal or nuisance values or both. A successful consolida- 
tion is one which will result in strengthening the new 
system as a whole as compared with the strength of the 
separate parts. 

The railroads of the United States, he felt, are more 
effective in a nation-wide distribution of money and 
material than any other agency not excepting the 
national government and have, for that reason alone, a 
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tremendous influence upon prosperity. The more con- 
sistently the consolidation plans are carried out looking 
toward a strengthening of this power of national distri- 
bution, the more valuable to the country will such con- 
solidations be. 

Consolidations, which result in so reducing the 
competitive spirit as to ultimately reduce efficiency be- 
low. the proper standard, are not proper, but the public 
is more interested in maintaining a high standard with 
only a reasonable amount of competition than they are 
in retaining the opportunity of securing special privileges 
for a particular community or for some particular 
individual. 


H. R. Kurrie’s Viewpoint 


H. R. Kurrie, president of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville, in discussing the much-talked about “bank- 
ers’ consolidations” discredited the assertion that 
bankers sponsored consolidations for the profit result- 
ing, saying that the banker makes more out of a re- 
ceivership than out of a consolidation. Although bank- 
ers can buy stock at a low figure preceding a consolida- 
tion, they can also sell at a high figure before a re- 
ceivership. He felt that consolidations were sponsored 
because the owners believe that they can make more 
money by combining and because the customers of the 
roads believe they will pay less for service. He thought 
that in the end the shipper would fare worse. He dis- 
counted the supposed economies of consolidation, feel- 
ing that the larger systems are operated less efficiently 
because of their magnitude than smaller roads whose 
management is more concentrated. In England, he said, 
consolidations were tried and how an attempt to escape 
is being made through government control. 

Mr. Kurrie felt that competition in rates still exists 
and cited the manufacturer in the south who endeavors 
to secure rates that will enable him to compete in 
Chicago with a manufacturer in the east who in turn 
tries to keep the rate in his favor. Railroads also com- 
pete among themselves over the rate structure. With 
fewer roads, industry will be more concentrated for a 
man who wishes to locate at a certain point will be in- 
fluenced by the carrier that may be able to operate less 
expensively from another point. 

Whether consolidations are good depends upon the 
viewpoint. The cost of improved service may be passed 
on to the shipper and the elimination of duplicate ser- 
vice may result in curbing competition which in turn 
will not help the shipper. The reduction in employees 
will not benefit the working man. 

L. C. Sorrell, professor of transportation of the 
University of Chicago, outlined the history of consolida- 
tions since 1840. About this time and until 1870, he 
said, they were an end to end proposition, the motive 
of which was to provide through service to compete 
with water carriers. In the 80’s and 90’s parallel lines 
united to eliminate competition and thereby control 
traffic. About this time the public’s attitude was ex- 
pressed in the Sherman Act and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act of 1887 which prohibited pool- 
ing. Several combinations occurred until the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. After government control 
popular feeling regarding the theory of competition was 
changed and two forms of pooling were permitted. 

Others who addressed the meeting were Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, J. P. Haynes, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 
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I.C.C. Hears Argument 
on Use of Private Cars 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


HILE denying that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has power, under the law, to de- 
clare unlawful the practice by which railr@ads 


transport private passenger cars, including so-called 
office or business cars, for each other free or at other 
than published tariff rates, the Association of Railway 
Executives has adopted a “code of ethics” for the pur- 
pose of eliminating such abuses as may be found to ex- 
ist, the commission was told during the argument be- 
fore it on March 14 on the proposed report by Commis- 
sioner McManamy on the commission’s investigation of 
the use of private cars. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives, presented a legal argument tak- 
ing exception to the conclusions of law recommended by 
Commissioner McManamy relating to the transportation 
of business cars and also to the transportation of guests 
in private cars at the rates charged passengers provided 
only with ordinary coach accommodations. 

R. H. Aishton, chairman of the executive committee 
of the association, also made a statement dealing with 
the practical aspects of the situation, defending the gen- 
eral practice but stating that after consideration of the 
McManamy report the association on November 10, 
1928, had adopted the code of ethics with a “determin- 
ation to eliminate from the picture any practice that 
seems unwise or objectionable.” 

Having as a basis the understanding that has hereto- 
fore prevailed that such movements were made as a 
courtesy or privilege as between the railroads, he said, 
the code was adopted limiting such courtesies and it 
was directed that reports be made monthly of all move- 
ments of cars on foreign lines, in order to give oppor- 
tunity for further study of the situation “with the view 
—by mutual recognition of the railroads—of keeping 
the movements within lines wherein there can be no 
possible criticism on the part of anyone as being con- 
trary to the public interest.” 

A careful analysis of these movements as shown by 
the first three months’ reports, he said, indicates that 
only a very negligible part could possibly be subject to 
any criticism as being contrary to the code of ethics. 
He suggested that the most efficient use of business 
cars from both the public and the carrier standpoint 
rests in a policy which relies on the integrity and good 
faith of the railroads in carrying out the code of ethics 
rather than in the imposition of rigid rules and regula- 
tions. “The enforcement of the latter might correct 
abuses,” he said, “but they would be almost certain to 
curtail the legitimate uses of such cars, to the detriment 
of the public interest. In other words, freedom of use 
under a proper sense of responsibility is preferable to 
detailed direction, that, in the very nature of things, 
cannot anticipate the wide variety of conditions that 
prevail in a country the size of this.” 


I. C. C. Argument 


Thomas P. Healey, director of the Bureau of Inquiry 
of the commission, presented the opening argument, 
briefly supporting the recommendations in the proposed 
report by Commissioner McManamy which included 
three conclusions of law, that the transportation of pri- 
vate cars by one carrier for another free or at other 
than published tariff rates, is contrary to the provisions 
of the Interstate commerce act and that it is unjustly 
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discriminatory and unduly preferential and prejudicial 
to haul such cars for other carriers free, or at less than 
published tariff rates, while charging certain minimum 
fares for privately-owned or chartered cars, or to trans- 
port persons in private cars, including berths and meals, 
at the rates charged passengers provided only with or- 
dinary coach accommodations. Mr. Healey contended 
that there is no justification for the carriage of private 
cars free by railroads for each other and that the prac- 
tice results in many inequalities, because the statistics 
gathered by the commission by questionnaire showed 
that some roads are called upon to perform such service 
for others to a much greater extent than others do for 
them. Examples were also cited of long trips in private 
cars of railroad officers on which shippers were in- 
vited guests and of extensive use of cars by men who 
were officers or directors of railroads but who appar- 
ently used such cars for other than railroad purposes, 
including trips to summer or winter resorts. 

Mr. Thom contended that there is nothing in the law 
to make transportation of cars for other railroads un- 
lawful and that the commission itself, throughout its 
administrative life, has recognized in its pass regula- 
tions and its conference rulings the issuance of passes 
for officers of other roads, including employees and 
members of families, with car. Congress itself has 
stated he said, what classes of persons are entitled to 
free transportation and did not undertake to limit the 
kind of carriage that may be given free. He also 
argued that a private or business car is an instrumen- 
tality of transportation, not “property” in the sense of 
the kind of property to which tariff rates are applied. 
As to the transportation of guests in private cars, he 
said that all discriminations are not forbidden but un- 
just and undue discrimination implies similar circum- 
stances and conditions and the circumstances under 
which guests are carried in railroad officers’ cars are 
different from those under which ordinary passengers 
are carried, as they may be invited for purposes of con- 
ference or for other railroad purposes. 

Mr. Thom also argued that as no hearings have been 
held in this case no proper foundation has been made 
for any order, even if the commission had the authority 
to declare the practices illegal, and he submitted that 
the findings to be made as the result of the investigation 
should be that the practices referred to are not unlaw- 
ful, unjustly discriminating or unduly preferential, ex- 
cept that the question whether or not the transportation 
of persons in private cars, including berths, at the rates 
charged for only ordinary accommodations is unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential and prejudicial 
must depend upon the facts of each individual case, 
and can only be found after full hearing. 

When Commissioner Eastman asked Mr. Thom to 
discuss the attitude of the carriers toward some of the 
“abuses” mentioned in the report Mr. Thom said that 
the carriers recognize that while there is a lawful power 
to issue free transportation as a courtesy there have 
been some abuses and that the Association of Railway 
Executives has taken action to eliminate them. When 
Chairman Lewis referred to some of the instances cited 
in the report Mr. Thom said that whether they const 
tuted abuses would depend on the facts and circum: 
stances, not shown by the statistical record, and he 
asked that Mr. Aishton be allowed to make a statement. 

After explaining the action of the association, Mr. 
Aishton added a statement from the standpoint ot per 
sonal experience, saying he had probably made as muc 
mileage in office cars as any railroad officer in the coun- 


try, and that he desired to express his own views with- 
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out undertaking to express those of the railway execu- 
tives on the matter because he had had no opportunity 
to discuss details with them. 

When Commissioner McManamy asked how it was 
proposed to enforce the code of ethics, Mr. Aishton 
said that the association has no police power and that 
there is no law but that it is proposed to obtain ob- 
servance of the code through education. He said that 
from the monthly reports he selects examples which on 
their face seem contrary to the code and places them 
before the advisory committee. He emphasized that the 
reports alone do not always indicate the true circum- 
stances, but said that the reports are being studied for 
the purpose of seeing whether the code should be ex- 
tended. 

“It is my firm belief” Mr. Aishton said, “that no 
proper opportunity should be denied railroad officers for 
conferring with their patrons and their owners on the 
same basis and terms that every other line of business 
confers with its trade associates, with its patrons and 
with its owners. In this modern world the club, the 
golf course and the luncheon are recognized mediums 
for getting together and settling a great many of the 
important affairs of business that are never heard of 
inside an office. The use of business cars happens to 
be a means that, from the nature of their work and 
their employment, can be used most advantageously by 
railroad officers for these purposes in their travels 
through the different communities and meeting with the 
different people along their lines. The closer relation 
that exists between the railroads and the shippers, and 
the greater opportunities for conferring and discussing 
their mutual problems, the better it seems to me the pub- 
lic interest will be served. 

“Please understand, I am not attempting to defend 
any abuses, (if there are abuses) that may exist, but 
let us be sure they are real abuses and against the pub- 
lic interest before we criticise too severely, and if there 
are abuses you may be assured the railroads will recog- 
nize them, and this will develop as time goes on. 

“I have no doubt the commission itself recognizes the 
beneficial results that would ensue if it could take a 
day off occasionally to meet some of the people whose 
business it is regulating and that, in this way, it might 
get a much more intimate aspect of the conditions with 
which it is compelled to deal, and learn many things 
that statistics do not accurately portray.” 

During Mr. Aishton’s statement as to the need for the 
transportation of business cars on other roads Commis- 
sioners Eastman and McManamy said the question is 
hot as to the use of the cars but only as to whether each 
toad should not pay for the service it receives so as to 
equalize the matter because some roads now perform 
much more of such service for others than they receive. 
When Commissioner McManamy asked Mr. Aishton if 
he could suggest any way of ironing out inequalities, 
Mr. Thom said it was contended that it is not within 
the legal power of the commission to deal with the mat- 
te. Mr. Aishton said he did not think courtesy could 
b€ measured by mileage. 

To show the progress that is being made Mr. Aishton 
said that while in December the reports included 31 
“ases of use of office cars that seemed contrary to the 
= January there were only 21 and in February 
in and that better information might disclose that 

W "presented travel on company business. 
the a Lyford, vice-president and general counsel of 
ma & Eastern Illinois, said that because the 
ars : ot this road in relation to powerful competi- 

S important for its officers to make many trips 
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off the line in business cars and that any requirement 
that it pay for such service would represent a discrimi- 
nation against a short line. He said that he did not 
think the commission could legally carry out the recom- 
mendations of the report but recognized that it might 
get the law changed. Commissioner McManamy asked 
if the C. & E. I. is not used a great deal as a “race-track 
to Florida” and Chairman Lewis asked if the C. & E. 
I. does not perform more of such service for others 
than it receives. He said that statistics in the report 
so indicated but Mr. Lyford said he did not think the 
statistics represented an average condition because the 
latest report he had seen indicated the opposite 
situation, 


Cost of Rebuilding Cars 
A Capital Account 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 

IVISION 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has issued a decision construing the 

accounting rules of the commission in their 
application to the rebuilding of 1,400 freight cars of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at a total cost of $1,697,527, affirm- 
ing the previously expressed view of the Bureau of 
Accounts and an informal opinion of the commission 
that the cars should have been treated as having been 
“retired from service and replaced with property of 
like purpose” and that the expenditures should be ac- 
counted for in accordance with the requirements of 
paragraph 9 of section 2 of the general instructions gov- 
erning the Classification of Investment in Road and 
Equipment, issue of 1914, instead of charged to operat- 
ing expense in account 314. 

The Bureau of Accounts questioned the carrier’s ac- 
counting and after exchange of correspondence and 
conferences the commission had expressed the opinion 
informally that the bureau’s view was correct. The 
carrier then requested a formal hearing, which was 
held on February 25, 1929, at which there was placed 
in evidence a stipulation of facts. From this it appears, 
the report says, that between July 29, 1926 and August 
21, 1928, the company contracted with the Richmond 
Car Works and the American Car & Foundry Company 
for the rebuilding of 2,390 70-ton hopper-bottom gon- 
dola cars, all of which work, except that on 35 cars, had 
been completed previous to January 1, 1929. The cars 
were built in 1916 and 1917, at a cost in the former 
year of $1,500 per car and in the latter year of $2,000 
per car. As the cars were delivered to the shops, the 
bodies and underframes were removed and cut up for 
scrap. The trucks were carried to another part of the 
shops where they were reconditioned by the replace- 
ment of all broken or worn-out parts. . Contempora- 
neously with the repairs to the trucks, new bodies and 
underframes were fabricated in the shops and were 
later applied to the repaired trucks. It was stated that 
so far as the records of the carrier disclose, and so far 
as is known, none of the car bodies or underframes so 
removed had been destroyed or materially injured. 

The commission’s letter of January 18 expressed the 
opinion that “when a car has been dismantled to the 
extent indicated it has been demolished within the 
meaning of our classification and should be accounted 
for accordingly” and that it was desired that the adjust- 
ment of the accounts be made for the year just closed. 
The decision states that nothing since placed in the 
record affords any ground for a change of the views. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureaw of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 
Railroad Consolidations and Unifications (Adventures in 
Benevolent Absorption), by T. C. Powell. “So far as I have 
been able to find, no other country has had any such dread of 
the results of consolidation as has had the United States.” p. 2. 
40 p. Publisher not given, but probably available from Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway Co., Chicago, Ill. Apply. 


Pere Marquette, by Agnes Repplier. A fine biography of 
the explorer of the Mississippi river, whose travels and trans- 
portation problems may be of interest to railroaders on the 
road that bears his name, or those with the name of his com- 
panion, Joliet, connected with them, or those now traversing 
the territory through which he was the first white man. 298 p. 
Pub. by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y., $3.00. 


Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1927, 
compiled by Ansel Wold. Sketches of every man and woman 
who has served in Congress from the Continental through the 
69th, making an unusually valuable source of historical data, 
with railroad services when there were any noted. Louis 
McLane, for example, “a Representative and a Senator from 
Delaware” and so on has a line “president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. 1837-1847” (p. 1271). Illustrated. House 
Doc. 783, 69th Cong., 2d sess. 1741 p. Pub. by U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Washington, D. C., $4.50. 


Periodical Articles 
On Long Island’s Worst Ten Acres She Runs a Model Farm, 
by Robert H. Denehey. “Esther Loring Fullerton who suc- 
ceeded her husband as Director of Agriculture of the Long 
Island Railroad.” American Magazine, April 1929, p. 73-74. 


The Commercial Motor Vehicle and the Public, by M. H. 
Hunter. “Undoubtedly we are approaching a new era in the 
regulation of commercial motor transportation...” p. 245. 
Discussion by William M. Duffus, p. 246-251. American Eco- 
nomic Review Supplement, March 1929, p. 236-245. 


The Regulation of the Common Carrier Motor Vehicle with 
Respect to its Competitive Aspects, by Henry R. Trumbower. 
“At the outset it is interesting to compare the conditions under 
which the early railroad regulatory laws were passed and later 
the public utility laws, with the circumstance under which 
regulatory laws were enacted applying to highway common 
carriers.” p. 226. American Economic Review, March 1929, 
p. 226-235. 

The Early History of Preferred Stock in the United States, 
by George H. Evans, Jr. “During the earliest days of the cor- 
poration in the United States the holder of each share of stock 
received the same dividend as the holder of any other share 
in the same company. This condition soon disappeared in the 
transportation industry, for in this field the preferred stock- 
holder appeared at an early date—much earlier than has been 
supposed.” p. 43. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal Co. preferred stocks of the 1830’s described on 
pages 43-48, and those of other railroads too numerous to list, 
p. 49-57. American Economic Review, March 1929, p. 43-58. 





Potice orricers of the Chesapeake & Ohio in the year 1928, 
arrested 2,801 persons and had them taken before the courts 
for various offences; and only two out. of each thousand es- 
caped conviction. The total sentences aggregate 792 years 
and 10 months, and the total amount of fines imposed was 
$40,410. The percentage of convictions obtained in the courts 
in the month of December, was 99.8 per cent. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The whole line of 468 miles of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne 
& Chicago between Chicago and Pittsburgh, with the excep- 
tion of 68 miles, is now laid with steel rails, as is also the 
entire 501 miles of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Loyjis 
[both now parts of the Pennsylvania] between Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis—Railway Age, March 20, 1879, 

Following the purchase by Union Pacific interests of 
majority of the capital stock of the Kansas Pacific [now 
part of the former road] the board of directors of the Kansas 
Pacific has resigned and their places will be filed by directors 
elected in the interest of the Union Pacific—Railway Age, 
March 20, 1879. 

The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis [now 
part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis], ac. 
cording to the report of its operations during 1878, derived 
80 per cent of its entire freight traffic from through freight. 
On this the average rate received was only 0.613 cents per 
ton per mile while on all freight the gross revenue was but 
0.752 cents per ton per mile. Only the Philadelphia & Erie 
{now part of the Pennsylvania] reports a lower rate in 1878- 
0.628 cents per ton per mile. The through traffic eastbound 
on the C., C., C. & I. was about five times as great as that 
westbound.—Railroad Gazette, March 21, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Of the total of more than 100,000 steel freight cars now 
in service in the United States, less than 12,000 are the 
property of western railroads.—Ratlway Age, March 25, 1904. 

Gross earnings of 63 railways in Texas increased 6.57 per 
cent in the year ended June 30, 1903, while operating ex- 
penses increased 13 per cent, operating income decreased 16 
per cent and the ratio of operating expenses to gross earn- 
ings rose from 77.78 to 82.48, according to the annual report 
of the Texas Railroad Commission.—Railway Age, March 23, 
1904. 

In a circular to sharcholders of the Northern Securities 
Company, James J. Hill, president, announces that in order 
to comply with the decree of the United States Supreme Court 
the directors have decided to reduce the capital stock by ¥ 
per cent, or from 3,954,000 shares to 39,540 shares. Each 
share of Northern Securities stock will be exchanged for 
Great Northern stock valued at $30.17 and Northern Pacific 
stock valued at $39.27.—Railway Age, March 25, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


Clyde B. Aitchison, of Oregon, has been elected chairman 0! 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in accordance with the 
custom of rotating its members in the chairmanship in the 
order of seniority—Railway Age, March 21, 1919. 

A total of 119 railroads out of a list of 189 Class I roads 
under federal control earned less than the amount of thei 
standard return during 1918. Including the 65 carriers that 
earned an income greater than the standard return, the net 
result was a deficiency for Class I roads of $202,135,602 a 
compared with a standard return of $890,335,685.—Railway 
Age, March 21, 1919. ; 

The immediate problem of financing temporarily the obli- 
gations of the Railroad Administration to the railroads and 
to the equipment companies now appears to be solved. The 
Administration is to issue warrants to the railroads to & 
able them to meet interest and dividend payments. The Wa 
Finance Corporation has loaned $50,000,000 to the Railroad 
Administration to replenish working capital in the hands “ 
federal treasurers, while the Navy Department has made 3 
payment of $10,000,000 on account of the money it owes the 
Administration; and efforts are being made to collect $10,000 
000 that is due from the War Department.—Railway Agi 
March 21, 1919. 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








Biggest Paint Job? 

The Canadian National advances the repainting of its Quebec 
bridge, spanning the St. Lawrence river, as one of the biggest 
paint jobs on any railway. That there is something to the ar- 
gument is indicated by the fact that 7,500 gal. of paint are re- 
quired to give the bridge a single coat, and each of the four 
main piers requires 70 gal. additional. It takes 35 men three 
years to do the job, working steadily from June 15 to September 
15 each vear. 

A Sequel to “Off Again” 


A number of years ago Engineer Donohue, of the Missour1 
Pacific experienced a breakdown of his engine on the Kicka- 
poo grade. He went to the telegraph office and sent the master 
mechanic, W. T. New, the following message, which bids fair 
to outclass the famous “Off Again, On Again.” Here is the 
message: “Mr. New, number two has busted her flue, while 
ging through Kickapoo. What would you have me do? 
Donohue.” 

A New Iron Horse 

A unique fire fighting outfit has been installed by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company on its rail lines. It consists of a truck 
body, with wheels fitted with flanges for use on rails. It has 
a capacity for 425 gallons of “Foamite,” the solution used in 
fighting fires. The entire outfit resembles somewhat the large 
tank trucks used to spread oil on roads. When rushing to the 
scene of a fire the machine is capable of making over 30 miles 
per hour. 


Chalk Up Another Point for Conscience 
The conscience fund of the Pennsylvania has received an- 
other and unique contribution. This time it’s a monkey 
wrench. A man who worked in the freighthouse at Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1917, called on the foreman the other day and 
returned the wrench, which he had “borrowed” 11 years ago. 
He explained that his conscience bothered him, 


Champion of the Links 

William M. Fredericks, baggageman for the Pennsylvania 
at Lina, Ohio, claims the sausage-eating championship of 
the world. Recently, on a bet, Bill ate three pounds of country 
sausage at one sitting, with half a loaf of bread, and his time 
was 50 minutes flat. Strange as it may seem, Bill was at 
work the next day, the same, or practically the same, as 
usual. 


A New Version of an Old Tale 

The postman who went for a walk as a diversion on his 
holidays might compare notes with Samuel Olsen, New York 
Central track walker, who, eastern papers report, decided 
0 get some recreation on his day oft by walking on the 
tracks of the Interborough Rapid Transit. While examining 
the ties and rails a frain struck him. He was taken to a 
hospital for treatment of his injuries. 


From Here and There 

Twin Falls, Idaho—Rates on rabbit meat have been cut to 
place them on a parity with poultry. 

Oslo, Norway—The shortest station name contest missed an 
important bet in the town of A, which would take the prize, 
but for its unfortunate situation on a small island, out of the 
Teach of the railways. 

Sunbury, Pa—H. W. Shultz, car inspector for the Penn- 
‘ylvania here since 1889, recently inspected his three millionth 
freight car. 

Lexington, 


Ky.—Captain John W. Throckmorton, 84 years 
did, station 


master for the Louisville & Nashville, at Lexing- 
the oldest station master in active 


‘on, Ky., claims to be 
Service, 


Jefferson City, Mo—Governor Caulfield has recognized the 
"sco by the appointment of two Frisco men as colonels on 
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his staff, J. E. Hutchinson, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, and Arthur Stoehr, an accounting department employee. 

Washington, D. C.—The Missouri-Kansas-Texas is repre- 
sented in the U. S. Army’s honor guard to the President.by 
Richard W. Bandell, son of a switchman at Franklin, Mo. 

Urbana, Ill—Eugene Cecil of this place, the air-mail flyer 
who was killed when his plane crashed in West Virginia, was 
a locomotive fireman on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, until 
a year and a half ago. 


Mysterious Disappearances 

Railways, in bulk, would seem among the safest of posses- 
sions to leave lying about without fear of their disappearing, 
but a Bucharest newspaper reports that when officials went 
recently to inspect a temporarily disused track between Clui 
and Jacobeni they discovered that not only the rolling stock 
but the rails, and even the sleepers, had completely vanished. 
Nor is such a feat without its precedents. Five years ago, 
French war office officials were sent to overhaul a railway 
constructed during the war along a valley near Albert, and 
searched for it in vain. The only information they obtained 
was that certain “foreigners” had appeared in the neighbor- 
hocd some time before and removed the rails and fittings. 
Central Europe reported yet another case, a year or two ear- 
lier. The railroad which ascends a steep mountain side at 
Kahlenberg was closed during the war for lack of tourists. 
When officials went to overhaul and put it in working order 
again, all they found was one of the big cogs of the funicular. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Breeches, O.D., Cans, G.I. and Cars, Flat 


Many an ex-member of the railway engineer battalions, 
A. E. F., will remember the forms and procedure used by 
the supply departments of the army in keeping a record of 
all kinds of supplies and materials. The following, clipped 
from a recent issue of The Reserve Officer, the official pub- 
lication of the Reserve Officers’ Association, shows that the 
army has evidently not changed its system of itemizing ma- 
terials, since those adventuresome days of vin rouge, and 40 
and 8: 

While the army escort wagon, the famous or infamous army 
mule and army trucks are well known to all, it is not so 
generally known that the army also engages to quite an extent 
in railroad operation as one of the means for its transporta- 
tion. 

During the fiscal year 1928 railroad equipment was in use 
at the various stations in the following amount: 


DOE. °6.65.4.6ce00s0ceckuns «640 %08404660S065NSE KES? 81 
CE oc cnc ane e ek dGS2 4s GE 6d 00s e 400064 4RNTE eS EER eSSES 80 
ED CO: Gg iin 00:45.0664004 CANS REE ERE eEEe 13 
Ce BD ccc das cee eked on unees0eeheks 64000 bee eneeanen 233 
CCID, Cink t odnktansincdtivsdinasescneeethabeeee 120 
CE SUED Sa doseas 56.65.600040605.560000n8 6555050000058 57 
CA. ME Ktaehdewid ds bAveewe aw ese eee EE eeeeeeee 28 
CO DI 6 o-onk 6000.6060000 500.0000 60eeess enseneeees 52 
CO, SE DUNNE ise ccvccccccctocccencenceceneweenas 13 
Car, MUSE GO MVET cccccccccccccccccsccceseevesccocce 45 
Core, GO MOSTNE GOR ccccecccccccncsencestvcnsseees 4 
Cart, CHR, SORTASE BASE occ cccccvccccsovesecscncoosone 396 
Coed. eee Oe GHEE ok cbnccccccctcendagasisdcriasece 2 


For the repair and maintenance of this equipment, railroad 
repair shops have been established at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
and Fort Monroe, Virginia. During the year the following 
equipment was repaired at these stations at a saving of 
$39,376 over the commercial price for the same work: 


eres, weer ee een este ee 19 
De PE -.. c4ncnktnorebenrneee db pvb sabe enue 7 
RE Cy dashes <0 bik Whnale o kaneh see Pee Ghee area aes 26 
7 > Saree rey eer re cee een ee 41 
ee Tro ee TORE TTT TTT te eee 23 
RT TTC re 40 
ME £64e060.4654056.604064405000806000000RES 600008 6 
TEM CATE, MOTTON GAGE occ cccccreccsesiveececcncase er 14 


It is interesting to note that the army was able to save 
$39,376 during 1928, on repairs and maintenance to its rail- 
road equipment. This statement shou!d never have been pub- 
lished. Evidently the general staff is unaware of the recapture 
provisions of the Transportation Act. 
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Tue Boston & MAINE has made a gen- 
eral increase of four cents an hour in the 
pay of shopmen at Billerica, Mass., and 
Concord, N. H., about 2800 in number. 


THe AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
AssocriATION has selected March 11-13, 
1930, as the dates for its next or thirty- 
first annual convention, which will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


Tue CENTRAL RAtmway Cxius will hold 
its next meeting on Thursday evening, 


April 11, at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This will be “operating night” and the 
club will be entertained by the Erie 
Double Sextette, of New York. 

THE CLEVELAND RaitwaAy Crus will 


hold its next meeting on Monday, April 
1, at Hotel Hollenden. W. W. Wood, 


superintendent of safety and welfare ot 


the Baltimore & Ohio, will present a pa- 
per on “Why we must teach safety to 
sensible men.” 

THe New ENGLAND Ratiroap CLun 
will hold its next meeting at Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, on April 9. W. E 
Woodward, vice-president of the Lima 
Locomotive Works, will present a pape: 
on “super-power versus re-assigned loco- 


motives tor Sé condary service.” 


Post Orrice DrerpaARTMENT, Wash- 
32-page book- 


THE 
ington, D. C., has prepared a 
let giving specifications for the construc- 
1 full and apartment railway 


tion of ste« 
post office cars, for fixtures for mail cars, 
and for the construction of mail apart- 


ment self-propelled cars and trailer mail 
connection 
with self-propelled cars. first two 
specifications have been to Jan- 
2, 1929, and the third was approved 
date. 


operated in 
The 


revised 


apartment cars 


uiry 


on the same 


Electrification Surveys on 
the Lehigh Valley 

Surveys for the electrification of the 
Lehigh Valley between Mauch Chunk and 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., are at present under 
way. Representatives of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
the General Electric Company and the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Cor- 
noration are making estimates of the cost 
of the project. These estimates indicate 


On the D. L. & W. at Delaware Water Gap 
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that the cost of electrifying the 75 miles 
of double-track main line would be about 


$7,000,000. 


New Haven Veterans’ Pin 
The. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford announces that gold pins are to be 
presented to each employee and former 
employee of the road who has been in 
the service 50 years or more. The pin 
is of gold, bearing on its face a white 





the 


with 
of the road and surrounded by a wreath 


enameled tablet, lettered name 


in which there is a small diamond. In- 
cluding both employees and pensioners, 
there be about 150 individuals who 
will receive the pin. The illustration 
shows the pin enlarged to three times its 
actual width and height. 


I.C.C. Asked to Require Auto- 
matic Connections 
The four brotherhoods train 
ice employees have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a complaint 
requesting it to require the railroads to 
equip their cars within five years with 
automatic train-pipe connectors, stating 
that such devices have now been developed 
that will operate perfectly under all con- 
ditions and will eliminate casualties to 
employees now required to go between 
cars to connect air and steam hose. 
Another complaint filed by the brother- 
hoods asks that the commission amend its 
order of March 13, 1911, so as to permit 
the use of metal running boards instead 
of wood running boards on box cars 
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will 


of serv- 


New Member of Canadian 
Commission 

John A. Stoneman, of Saskatoon, 
Sask., has been appointed as a member of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners a 
Ottawa to succeed Hon. Frank Oliver, 
who recently retired, 

Mr. Stoneman is a past president of 
the United Farmers of Canada, Sas 
katchewan scction, and is at present a 
member of the Royal Grain Commission 
appointed by the Saskatchewan gover- 
ment to conduct an enquiry into condi- 
tions affecting the grain trade in that 
province. It is understood that Mr 
Stoneman will take over his new duties 
on the conclusion of the work of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Commission. 


Railroad Division, A. S. M. E, 
Sponsors Trip 


The Railroad Division of the Metro- 
politan Section of the A. S. M. E, 
company with members of the New York 
Railroad Club and the Manhattan Ar 
Brake Club, will journey on Friday after 
noon, April 19, to the shops of the Cer 
tral of New Jersey at Elizabethport, \ 
J., where they will be met by <epresenta- 
tives of the railroad who will conduc 
them through the plant and explain # 
method of handling work in the variovs 
departments. The members of the t! 
associations desiring to inspect the shops 
shouid take the ferry at the foot 
Liberty street, New York, which leaves 
at 1:45 p. m. the 


e 


bree 


Th} a h 
This connects with te 
Central of New Jersey train arriving # 


Elizabethport at 2:30 p. m. The pat 
will leave Elizabethport at 4:21 p. ™ 
Nineteen Passengers Killed # 


Drocourt, Ontario 


ass 


In a collision between westbound | 
enger train No. 3 and eastbound passers 
train No. 4 of the Canadian National, # 
Drocourt, Ont., on March 20, at 3:58 4" 
were killed and an undete 
mined number injured; and 


+) 


19 persons 
one pas* 
ger car was destroyed by fire. Most ; 
the victims were in this car and maf 
were burned to death. No passengers 
sleeping cars were killed. 

Drocourt is 190 miles north of Torom 
and about 40 miles north of larry 50" 
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The trains were the westbound and east- 
hound Expresses, known as “The Nation- 
al’. daily through trains between Toronto, 
\nt. and Winnipeg, Man. The only in- 
formation as to the cause of the collision 
is the unofficial statement that the west- 
und train had run past its meeting sta- 
tion. Among the known killed are, one 
conductor, two brakemen, one fireman, 
ne news-agent and one express messen- 
ger. The place is far from any consid- 
erable town and the surviving passengers 
worked heroically in the snow for a long 
time to aid the injured, but were able to 
do little or nothing for the victims m 
the car which was burned. Reports say 
that both trains were made up of steel 
ars. G. V. Allexander, engineman of 
the westbound train and Paul Gauvreau, 
engineman of the eastbound, are said to 
have come out alive. 


February Locomotive Shipment 
February shipments of railroad loco- 
motives from principal manufacturing 
slants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 23 lo- 
comotives, as compared with 23 in Jan- 
wary and 59 in February, 1928. The fol- 
lowing table gives the shipments and un- 
filled orders of locomotives \for Feb- 
wary, 1928 and 1929, the 1928 totals and 


totals for the first two months of the 
two years: 
Rat_roaD LocomorTives 
Shipments 
Year Domestic Foreign 


and — 


Month Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1929 
February 23 20 1 2 
Total 
(2 months) 46 26 7 13 
1928 
February 59 43 11 5 
Total 
z 2 months) 106 65 34 7 es 
Total (year) 550 367 92 87 4 
Unfilled orders, end of February 
Domestic Foreign 

“ aa ae — 
; Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
: 339 301 20 18 és 
Ny 204 «146 40 14 4 


Joint Fuel Committee 


With the idea of fostering trade re- 
tion contacts, the National Coal Asso- 
‘ation, with headquarters at the Southern 
uuding, Washington, D. C., has accepted 
i invitation of the International Rail- 
ay Fuel Association to participate in a 
mt meeting to consider fuel matters 
mutual concern. T. C. Hudson, as- 
stant general superintendent of motive 
wer, Canadian National, Toronto, and 
ident of the International Railway 
ul Association, has appointed the fol- 
“mg committce to represent his asso- 
“ton: Chairman, C. H. Dyson, fue) 
eat, Baltimore & Ohio; C. H. Hoin- 
a sg agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
r #e; T. Duff Smith, lake forward- 
hee ; Canadian National ; Robert 
ye uel agent, St. Louis-San Fran- 
and C. M. Butler, fuel agent, At- 


~ -_ Line. The following com- 
* een appointed to represent the 
: y arsed | Association : Chairman 
I na ee Futchineos 

y, nt, W. Va.; D. H. 
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Barger, president, Monarch Smokeless 
Coal Company, Shawsville, Va.; H. L. 
Findlay, vice-president, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
L. C. Madeira, III, assistant to president 
Madeira, Hill & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rice Miller, vice-president, Hills- 
boro Coal Company, Hillsboro, Ill., and 
H. A. Requa, vice-president, South Chi- 
cago Coal & Dock Company, Chicago, III. 


Protective Section to Meet at 
Atlanta 

The Protective Section of the American 
Railway Association, T. T. Keliher, chair- 
man, J. C. Caviston, secretary, announces 
that the ninth annual meeting will be held 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 16, 17 and 18. 

At the morning session on the first day 
the speakers will be Hon. I. N. Ragsdale, 
Mayor of Atlanta, and James L. Beavers, 
Chief of Police; Judge Price Gilbert of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, and A. L. 
Green, representing the Freight Claim 
Division, A. R. A. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be ad- 
dresses by A. E. Clift, president of the 
Central of Georgia; C. W. Hager, United 
States district attorney; and John A. Boy- 
kin, solicitor general, Atlanta Circuit. 

On Wednesday morning there will be 
an address by J. B. Hill, president of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
and one by J. B. Keeble of Vanderbilt 
University. There will be the election 
of officers, and committee reports pre- 
sented by J. C. Gale (U. P.); and M. H. 
Bonner, (So. Pac.). 

On Wednesday afternoon, F. Fitzpat- 
rick (N. C. & St. L.) will speak on 
heredity; E. F. McFike (I. C.) on perish- 
able freight, and E. J. Brennan, (Pull- 
man Co.) on relations with federal en- 
forcement departments. 

On Thursday morning there will be 
addresses by E. P. McBride, (Railway 
Express Agency); G. B. Miller, (P. O. 
D.); C. L. Jellinghaus, (N. Y. C.); R. S. 
Mitchell, (Mo. Pac.) ; and W. M. Sken- 
yon, (H. V.). 


Rock Island and T. & P. Increase 
Shop Employees’ Wages 

Shop employees on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf were granted an increase 
in wages ranging from 2 cents to 5 cents 
an hour through the signing of an agree- 
ment between representatives of those 
railroads and the Association of Rock 
Island Mechanical and Power Plant Em- 
ployees at Chicago on March 9. The 
agreement affects about 7,020 shop and 
power plant employees and 270 coach 
cleaners ; and it became effective on March 
16. The maximum wages to be paid 
under the new schedule will be 81 cents 
an hour. 

Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, electrical workers. 
car men, engine inspectors, operators of 
bolt machines, bulldozers, pneumatic ham- 
mers and annealing furnaces, babbittmen, 
laggers and clampmen, and cranemen and 
crane directors now receiving 59 cents 
or more per hour have been given an in- 
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crease of 5 cents an hour. Helpers, regu- 
lar and helper apprentices and helpers on 
babbitt fires and cranemen and crane di- 
rectors now receiving less than 59 cents 
an hour and power plant engineers were 
given an increase of 3 cents an hour. 
The wages of junior helpers, coach clean- 
ers, power plant firemen and other power 
plant employees were advanced 2 cents an 
hour. Piece work checkers’ wages were 
advanced $10 a month while the earn- 
ings of piece workers were increased 5 
per cent. 

The wages of 2,030 mechanics, helpers 
and apprentices in the locomotive and 
car departments of the Texas & Pacific 
have been increased by an amount which 
will add $206,500 to the railroad’s annual 
payroll expenditure, effective March 1. 
The increase affects 900 mechanics, who 
will receive an addition of five cents 
an hour; 145 semi-skilled mechanics, four 
cents an hour; 815 helpers, three cents 
an hour, and 170 apprentices, from one 
to three cents an hour. The advances are 
made under an agreement which will re- 
main in effect for one year. 


Apple Prices and Rates 

Nearly one-half of the world crop of 
apples is produced in the United States, 
according to a bulletin on apple produc- 
tion, issued by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

Apples from the United States are dis- 
tributed to all parts of the worid, reach- 
ing 72 different countries. The United 
Kingdom was the largest market for fresh 
and canned apples and Germany for dried 
apples. Over 93,000 cars of apples were 
shipped by rail from the producing areas 
to markets in this country in the year 
ending June 30, 1928. Apples from the 
Northwest reach all of the states, while 
those from the Eastern and Central states 
reach practically the entire territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Figures covering the 66 most impor- 
tant markets in the country show that 
apples from the state of Washington 
reached all of these markets, those from 
Oregon reached 55, and those from Idaho 
54. Apples from Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, in many instances, traveled 
over 2,500 miles to market. Apples from 
the state of Washington predominated in 
New York City. This wide distribution 
of apples shows conclusively that freight 
rates do not restrict their movement. 

Prices of apples fluctuated continuous- 

ly during the past three years. The spread 
between the low and high prices was often 
several times the freight rate on a box, 
bushel or barrel of apples from producing 
areas to market. The difference between 
the low and high price at New York 
City for apples produced in the state of 
Washington during the 1927-28 season 
was $2.09 per box, and at Chicago $2.83. 
This spread at New York in the daily 
average prices was about two and three- 
fourths times the freight rate on a box 
of apples shipped from any point in Wash- 
ington. The ratio to freight rates of the 
spread in prices of individual sales was 
still greater. As freight rates were prac- 
tically unchanged throughout the periods 
covered, they were in no way responsible 
for the ever-changing price situation. 

















Tue Boston & MAINE has made a gen- 
eral increase of four cents an hour in the 
pay of shopmen at Billerica, Mass., and 
Concord, H., about 2800 in number. 

THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION has selected March 11-13, 
1930, as the dates for its next or thirty- 
first annual convention, which will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


Crius will hold 
mecting on Thursday evening, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“operating night” and the 
entertained by the Erie 


New York. 


Tue CenTRAL RAILWAY 
its next 
April 11, at 
This will be 
club will be 
Double Sextette, of 


RAiLwAy Cius will 
hold its next meeting on Monday, April 
1, at Hotel Hollenden. W. W. Wood, 
superintendent of safety and welfare ot 
the Baltimore & Ohio, will present a pa- 


THE CLEVELAND 


per on “Why we must teach safety to 
Ss nsibl me ” 

Tue New ENGLanp Rarrroap CLun 
will hold its next meeting at Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, on April 9. W.E 


Woodward, vice-president of the Lima 
Works, will present a pape: 


versus re-assigned loco- 


Locomotive 
on “super-power 
service te 


motives tot! secondary 


Orrice DEPARTMENT, Wash- 


, has prepared a 32-page book- 
construc- 


Tue Post 
ington, D 
let giving specifications for the 
tion of steel full and apartment railway 
post office cars, for fixtures for mail cars, 
and for the construction of mail apart- 
ment self-propelled cars and trailer mail 
operated in connection 

The first two 
revised to Jan- 


apartment cars 
with self 
specifications 
2, 1929 


propelled cars 
have been 
and the third was approved 
date. 


uairy 


on the same 


Electrification Surveys on 
the Lehigh Valley 

Surveys for the electrification of the 
Lehigh Valley between Mauch Chunk and 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., are at present under 
way. Representatives of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
the General Electric Company and the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Cor- 
noration are making estimates of the cost 
of the These estimates indicate 


project. 





On the D. L. & W. at Delaware Water Gap 






that the cost of electrifying the 75 miles 
of double-track main line would be about 


$7,000,000. 


New Haven Veterans’ Pin 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford announces that gold pins are to be 
presented to each employee and former 
employee of the road who has been in 
the service 50 years or more. The pin 
is of gold, bearing on its face a white 





with the 
a wreath 
in which there is a small diamond.  In- 


enameled tablet, lettered name 


of the road and surrounded by 


cluding both employees and 
there will be about 150 individuals who 
will receive the pin. The illustration 
shows the pin enlarged to three times its 
actual width and height. 


I.C.C. Asked to Require Auto- 
matic Connections 
The four brotherhoods of train 
ice employees have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a complaint 
requesting it to require the railroads to 
equip their cars within five years with 
automatic train-pipe connectors, stating 
that such devices have now been developed 
that will operate perfectly under all con- 
ditions and will eliminate casualties to 
employees now required to go between 
cars to connect air and steam hose. 
Another complaint filed by the brother- 
hoods asks that the commission amend its 
order of March 13, 1911, so as to permit 
the use of metal running boards instead 
of wood running boards on box cars 
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pensioners, 


seryv- 






a 






New Member of Canadian 
Commission 
Stoneman, of 
Sask., has been appointed as a member of 


John A. Saskatoon, 
the Board of Railway Commissioners at 
Ottawa to succeed Hon. Frank Oliver, 
who recently retired, 

Mr. Stoneman is a past president of 
the United Farmers of Canada, Sas- 
katchewan scction, and is at present a 
member of the Royal Grain Commission 
appointed by the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment to conduct an enquiry into condi- 
tions affecting the grain trade in that 
province. It is understood that Mr 
Stoneman will take over his new duties 
on the conclusion of the work of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Commission 


Railroad Division, A. S. M. E., 
Sponsors Trip 


The Railroad Division of the Metro- 
politan Section of the A. S. M. E,, in 
company with members of the New York 
Railroad Club and the Manhattan Air 
Brake Club, will journey on Friday after- 
noon, April 19, to the shops of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey at Elizabethport, N 
J., where they will. be met by zepresenta- 
tives of the railroad who will conduct 
them through the plant and explain the 
method of handling work in the various 
departments. The members of the three 
associations desiring to inspect the shops. 
shouid take the ferry at the foot of 
Liberty street, New York, which leaves 
at 1:45 p. m. This connects with the 
Central of New Jersey train arriving at 
Elizabethport at 2:30 p. m. The _ party 
will leave Elizabethport at 4:21 p. m 


Passengers Killed at 
Ontario 


Nineteen 
Drocourt, 


In a collision between westbound pass- 
enger train No. 3 and eastbound passenger 
train No. 4 of the Canadian National, at 
Drocourt, Ont., on March 20, at 3:58 a.m., 
19 persons were killed and an undeter- 
mined number injured; and one passe? 
ger car was destroyed by fire. Most o! 
the victims were in this car and many 
were burned to death. No passengers in 
sleeping cars were killed. 

Drocourt is 190 miles north of Toronto, 
and about 40 miles north of Parry Sound. 
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The trains were the westbound and east- 


hound resses, known as “The Nation- 


al”, daily through trains between Toronto, 
)nt.. and Winnipeg, Man. The only in- 
formation as to the cause of the collision 
is the unofficial statement that the west- 
hound train had run past its meeting sta- 
tion. Among the known killed are, one 
conductor, two brakemen, one fireman, 


one news-agent and one express messen- 
ger. The place is far from any consid- 
erable town and the surviving passengers 
worked heroically in the snow for a long 
time to aid the injured, but were able to 
do little or nothing for the victims m 
the car which was burned. Reports say 
that both trains were made up of steel 
cars. G. V. Allexander, engineman of 
the westbound train and Paul Gauvreau, 
engineman of the eastbound, are said to 
have come out alive. 


February Locomotive Shipment 

February shipments of railroad loco- 
motives from principal manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 23 lo- 
comotives, as compared with 23 in Jan- 
uary and 59 in February, 1928. The fol- 
lowing table gives the shipments and un- 
filled orders of locomotives \for Feb- 
ruary, 1928 and 1929, the 1928 totals and 
totals for the first two months of the 
two years: 


RarLroaD LocoMmorTIves 
Shipments 


Year Domestic Foreign 
and ———__—_—— ¥-——_—_, 
Month Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1929 
February 23 20 1 2 
Total 

(2 months) 46 26 7 13 
1928 
February 59 43 11 5 
Total 

(2 months) 106 65 34 7 os 
Total (year) 550 367 92 87 4 


Unfilled orders, end of February 


a 


Domestic 


Foreign 
—-“* a, me ok. 
. Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1929 339 301 20 18 
1928 204 146 40 14 4 


Joint Fuel Committee 


With the idea of fostering trade re- 
lation contacts, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at the Southern 
building, Washington, D. C., has accepted 
an invitation of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association to participate in a 
joint meeting to consider fuel matters 
4% mutual concern. T. C. Hudson, as- 
sistant general superintendent of motive 
power, Canadian National, Toronto, and 
president of the International Railway 
Fuel Association, has appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to represent his asso- 
ciation: Chairman, C. H. Dyson, fuel 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio; C. H. Hoin- 
ville, fuel agent, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; T. Duff Smith, lake forward- 
ig agent, Canadian National; Robert 
Collett, fuel agent, St. Louis-San Fran- 
“isco, and C. M, Butler, fuel agent, At- 
‘antic Coast Line. The following com- 
mittee has been appointed to represent the 


we Coal Association: Chairman 


Coal C, 


kins, vice-president, Hutchinson 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va.; D. H. 
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president, Monarch Smokeless 


Barger, 
Coal Company, Shawsville, Va.; H. L. 
Findlay, vice-president, Youghiogheny & 


Ohio Coa! Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
L. C. Madeiva, III, assistant to president 
Madeira, Hill & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rice Miller, vice-president, Hills- 
boro Coal Company, Hillsboro, Ill., and 
H. A. Requa, vice-president, South Chi- 
cago Coal & Dock Company, Chicago, III. 


Protective Section to Meet at 
Atlanta 

The Protective Section of the American 
Railway Association, T. T. Keliher, chair- 
man, J. C. Caviston, secretary, announces 
that the ninth annual meeting will be held 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 16, 17 and 18. 

At the morning session on the first day 
the speakers will be Hon. I. N. Ragsdale, 
Mayor of Atlanta, and James L. Beavers, 
Chief of Police; Judge Price Gilbert of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, and A. L. 
Green, representing the Freight Claim 
Division, A. R. A. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be ad- 
dresses by A. E. Clift, president of the 
Central of Georgia; C. W. Hager, United 
States district attorney; and John A. Boy- 
kin, solicitor general, Atlanta Circuit. 

On Wednesday morning there will be 
an address by J. B. Hill, president of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
and one by J. B. Keeble of Vanderbilt 
University. There will be the election 
of officers, and committee reports pre- 
sented by J. C. Gale (U. P.); and M. H. 
Bonner, (So. Pac.). 

On Wednesday afternoon, F. Fitzpat- 
rick (N. C. & St. L.) will speak on 
heredity; E. F. McFike (I. C.) on perish- 
able freight, and E. J. Brennan, (Pull- 
man Co.) on relations with federal en- 
forcement departments. 

On Thursday morning there will be 
addresses by E. P. McBride, (Railway 
Express Agency); G. B. Miller, (P. O. 
D.); C. L. Jellinghaus, (N. Y. C.); R. S. 
Mitchell, (Mo. Pac.) ; and W. M. Sken- 
yon, (H. V.). 


Rock Island and T. & P. Increase 
Shop Employees’ Wages 

Shop employees on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf were granted an increase 
in wages ranging from 2 cents to 5 cents 
an hour through the signing of an agree- 
ment between representatives of those 
railroads and the Association of Rock 
Island Mechanical and Power Plant Em- 
ployees at Chicago on March 9. The 
agreement affects about 7,020 shop and 
power plant employees and 270 coach 
cleaners ; and it became effective on March 
16. The maximum wages to he paid 
under the new schedule will be 81 cents 
an hour. 

Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, electrical workers, 
car men, engine inspectors, operators of 
bolt machines, bulldozers, pneumatic ham- 
mers and annealing furnaces, babbittmen, 
laggers and clampmen, and cranemen and 
crane directors now receiving 59 cents 
or more per hour have been given an in- 
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crease of 5 cents an hour. Helpers, regu- 
lar and helper apprentices and helpers on 
babbitt fires and cranemen and crane di- 
rectors now receiving less than 59 cents 
an hour and power plant engineers were 
given an increase of 3 cents an hour. 
The wages of junior helpers, coach clean- 
ers, power plant firemen and other power 
plant employees were advanced 2 cents an 
hour. Piece work checkers’ wages were 
advanced $10 a month while the earn- 
ings of piece workers were increased 5 
per cent. 

The wages of 2,030 mechanics, helpers 
and apprentices in the locomotive and 
car departments of the Texas & Pacific 
have been increased by an amount which 
will add $206,500 to the railroad’s annual 
payroll expenditure, effective March 1. 
The increase affects 900 mechanics, who 
will receive an addition of five cents 
an hour; 145 semi-skilled mechanics, four 
cents an hour; 815 helpers, three cents 
an hour, and 170 apprentices, from one 
to three cents an hour. The advances are 
made under an agreement which will re- 
main in effect for one year. 


Apple Prices and Rates 

Nearly one-half of the world crop of 
apples is produced in the United States, 
according to a bulletin on apple produc- 
tion, issued by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. 

Apples from the United States are dis- 
tributed to all parts of the world, reach- 
ing 72 different countries. The United 
Kingdom was the largest market for fresh 
and canned apples and Germany for dried 
apples. Over 93,000 cars of apples were 
shipped by rail from the producing areas 
to markets in this country in the year 
ending June 30, 1928. Apples from the 
Northwest reach all of the states, while 
those from the Eastern and Central states 
reach practically the entire territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Figures covering the 66 most impor- 
tant markets in the country show that 
apples from the state of Washington 
reached all of these markets, those from 
Oregon reached 55, and those from Idaho 
54. Apples from Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, in many instances, traveled 
over 2,500 miles to market. Apples from 
the state of Washington predominated in 
New York City. This wide distribution 
of apples shows conclusively that freight 
rates do not restrict their movement. 

Prices of apples fluctuated continuous- 
ly during the past three years. The spread 
between the low and high prices was often 
several times the freight rate on a box, 
bushel or barrel of apples from producing 
areas to market. The difference between 
the low and high price at New York 
City for apples produced in the state of 
Washington during the 1927-28 season 
was $2.09 per box, and at Chicago $2.83. 
This spread at New York in the daily 
average prices was about two and three- 
fourths times the freight rate on a box 
of apples shipped from any point in Wash- 
ington. The ratio to freight rates of the 
spread in prices of individual sales was 
still greater. As freight rates were prac- 
tically unchanged throughout the periods 
covered, they were in no way responsible 
for the ever-changing price situation. 
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Government Control of Stock 
Issues in Canada 

Giving many reasons why the Canadian 
Pacific Railway opposed the proposed 
change President E. W. Beatty of that 
road appeared last week at Ottawa be- 
fore the House Committee on Railways 
and Canals and submitted a comprehen- 
sive statement on the probable effects of 
an amendment to the Railway Act, pro- 
posed by Charles A. Dunning, Minister 
of Railways and Canals, the purpose of 
which was to provide that any company 
under the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Railway Board must obtain the approval! 
of the Board before any disposition is 
made of any increased capital stock. The 
proposed amendment was defeated by the 
committee by a large majority only five 
or six voting for it, and one of those 
opposed, Col. Thomas Cantley, of Pictou, 
N. S., denouncing the proposed change 
as “another piece of paternalism”. 

Summarizing, Mr. Beatty said: 

“1. That the Canadian Pacific is the 
only large railway company in Canada 
which would be affected by the amend- 
ment and there has been no quarrel with 
the methods adopted by its directors in 
issuing and disposing of capital stock. 

“2. That there has, so far as I am 
aware, been no abuse in Canada in pub- 
lic utility stock issues, they all having 
been issued at par or at a premium. 

“3. That the Board of Railway Com- 
should not be saddled with 
for matters of expendi- 


missioners 
responsibility 
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“4. That such an amendment involv- 
ing an inference that shareholders have 
no rights that are peculiar to part owners 
in a property cannot but depress the 
value of the company’s stock in the minds 
of possible investors. 

“5. While no legal responsibility would 
rest upon the government or the Railway 
Commission in consequence of fixing the 
price, the purchasers of the stock would 
inevitably look to the government and the 
Commission to see that earnings were 
permitted that would maintain the mar- 
ket value to the level of the price fixed.” 


Alabama Floods Interrupt 
Train Service 


Unprecedented high water from over- 
flowed streams in Southern Alabama 
caused interruption to the operation of 
trains on the main line of the Louisville 
& Nashville between Montgomery, Ala., 
and Mobile, beginning early on March 
14. Water from Sepulga creek and its 
tributaries flooded the tracks to a depth 
of from 12 ft. and over for a distance 
of 12 miles, north of Evergreen, Ala. 
Murder creek and other tributaries of 
the Conecuh river overflowed their banks 
so that the track from a point two miles 
south of Evergreen to a point four miles 
north of Flomaton, Ala., 32 miles, was 
covered with water to a depth of from 
8 to 25 ft. Along this section of line 
the towns of Castleberry, Ala. and 
Brewton and a number of intermediate 
stations were flooded with backwater. 
On March 18 the water was reported to 
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be restored on the afternoon of March 
20. The Escambia river flooded the town 
of Flomaton and on March 18 water 
still covered the L. & N, track near Pine. 
barren, Fla. 

North of Montgomery the flood stage 
in the Alabama river reached the top 
of the subgrade but did not flood the 
track or interfere with the operation of 
trains into Montgomery. Flood waters 
from the Black Water, Yellow and Choe- 
tawhatchie rivers washed out sections of 
the L. & N. line to River Junction, Fla, 
The branch from Georgiana, Ala, to 
Graceville, Fla., was damaged by water 
near McKenzie, Ala., and also by the 
Conecuh river between Andalusia, Ala. 
and River Falls; and by the Pea river 
near Samson, Ala. and the Choctaw- 
hatchie near Geneva, Ala. On the latter 
two branches water still covered the 
track on March 18 and at that time it had 
not receded sufficiently to make it possible 
to estimate the date on which service 
could be restored. 

On the Seaboard Air Line, train sery- 
ice had to be suspended between Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Americus, Ga, Passen- 
gers were sent from Montgomery by way 
of Birmingham and the Central of 
Georgia. It was expected that the breaks 
in Seaboard Air Line tracks would be 
repaired by the nineteenth. 

The Central of Georgia suffered from 
washouts on its lines to Lockhart, to 
Andalusia, and to Ozark. The line be- 
tween Columbus, Ga., and Union Springs, 
suffered numerous washouts but service 








ture and finance, which properly come 
under the jurisdiction of the directors be receding and it was expected that was restored between Columbus and 
and shareholders. through service on the main line would Troy, (Ala.) on the eighteenth. 
Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled froma the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 183 steam railways, including 16 switching and terminal companies 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1929 AND 1928 
United-States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
a inRicettsmaphiiitaig ————GQ——— ey Catt PE NEA poms ihe — 
Item 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Average number of miles , 
operated 241,291.19 240,430.07 59,926.02 59,837.38 5,633.30 5,620.92 40,145.64 40,024.87 135,586.23 134,946. 
Revenues . 
Freight $366,838,464 $337,960,098 $161,113,790 $145,166,516$20,247,381 $17,899,225 $49,103,095 $47,477,727 $136,374,198 $127,416,650 
Passenger a74,986,687 678,642,497 38,899,621 40,265,211 1,406,458 1,589,631 10,276,267 = 11,372,116 24,404,341 25,415,358 
Mail 9,282,550 7,819,912 3,554,885 2,922,802 245,407 211,947 1,347,279 1,183,322 4,134,979 3,501,841 
Express 9,096,634 8,137,953 4,180,392 3,567,235 187,551 204,230 1,333,724 1,116,339 3,394,967 3,250,149 
All other transporta- a 
tion 16,214,321 15,415,656 9,140,299 8,562,303 167,439 164,999 951,056 926,207 5,955,527 5.762,147 
Incidental 9,855,146 9,511,948 5,193,536 4,973,009 261,389 337,159 1,135,335 1,168,937 3,264,886 3,032,843 
Joint facility—Cr. 1,060,893 1,096,130 366,230 458,362 7,462 10,483 144,315 124,431 542,886 502,854 
Joint facility—Dr. 307,467 375,397 77,215 137,792 4,684 2,818 27,726 29,610 197,842 05,17 
Railway operating 5 = _—— 
revenues J...» 487,027,228 458,208,797 222,371,538 205,777,646 22,518,403 20,414,856 64,263,345 63,339,469 177,873,942 168,676,5¢" 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way . — 
and structures 58,351,506 58,505,833 25,017,021 25,110,095 2,892,495 2,895,903 8,885,582 8,921,170 21,556,408 21,578,66 
Maintenance of equip- r alae — 
ment ; 100,158,544 97,711,500 47,878,012 45,397,686 4,708,788 4,511,998 12,513,707 12,947,057 35,058,037 34,854,/9° 
Traffic 10,655,426 10,491,732 3,962,776 3,838,737 286,489 284,318 1,883,775 1,968,747 4,522,386 4,399.99) 
Transportation 179,853,915 177,235,177 84,462,192 82,811,536 5,806,197 5,844,345 22,871,542 23,660,322 66,713,984 64,918,9/ 
Miscellaneous opera , 746.381 
tions 4,807,735 4,668,999 2,296,515 2,246,745 71,520 81,919 580,579 593,954 1,849,121 1 
General 16,259,891 16,340,201 7,083,392 7,342,057 603,922 622,888 2,142,659 2,107,748 6,429,918 6,26/,9! 
Transportation for in- _ apeen 623 199 
vestment—Cr. 747,461 962,753 115,534 168,684 5,334 12,919 69,100 97,951 557,493 650, 
Railway operating , » e ec . 33,083,018 
expenses 369,339,556 363,990,689 170,584,374 166,578,172 14,364,077 14,228,452 48,808,744 50,101,047 135,582,361 153,069,008 
Net revenues from rail- P - : ‘ 2< £93 808 
way operations 117,687,672 94,218,108 51,787,164 39,199,474 8,154,326 6,186,404 15,454,601 13,238,422 42,291,581 soe ee 666 
Railway tax accruals 31,312.918 28,706,436 12,250,660 11,230,230 1.751.453 1,677,350 4,402,149 4,146,290 12,908,656 11,652,5 
Uncollectible railway — 29.627 
revenues 72,886 92,874 33,787 48,608 304 1,142 12,251 13,497 26,544 29,62/ 
Railway operating I - * a pages >3.911,615 
income 86,301,868 65,418,798 39,502,717 27,920,636 6,402,569 4,507,912 11,040,201 9,078,635 29,356,381 25, 7hts 
Equipment rents—Dr. ne 24 190 
ies ... 7,065,599 6,918,619 4,189,074 3,849,158 558,629 d447,716 360,245 $82,987 3,074,909 2,934,190 
Joint facility rent—Dr. y F zi — 869,608 
balance 1,974,669 1,937,897 997,289 979,195 114,290 142,500 25,383 453,406 837,707 C79 
Net railway operat i » E ees a . el i ae 20).107,817 
ing income 77,261,600 56,562,282 34,316,354 23,092,283 6,846,908 4,813,128 10,654,573 8,549,054 25,443,765 20,1U4s° 
Ratio of expenses to a n 3 o "499 78.90 
revenues (per cent) 75.84 79.44 76.71 80.95 63.79 69.70 75.95 79.10 76.22 — 








a Includes $3,313,652 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 





b Includes $3,295,206 sl 
d Deficit or other reverse items. 


eeping and parlor car surcharge. 
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Foreign Railways 





Perishable Freight By Airplane 


The Royal Dutch Air Lines, carrying 
merchandise between Holland and other 
continental points on the one hand and 
Great Britain on the other, carried in 1928, 
according to a report in the New York 
Times, more than 15,000,000 Ib. of fruit, 
vegetables and flowers; and the total vol- 
ume of perishable traffic was 70 per cent 
greater than that carried by these lines 
in 1927. The Royal Dutch Air Lines are 
preparing to put into service two new 
planes, single motored, each with a carry- 
ing capacity of about 2,300 Ib. It is said 
that strawberries are delivered in London 
12 hours after they are picked in the 
westland district of Holland. Flowers 
gathered in the morning in the Dutch 
gardens are distributed the same day in 
Britain. 


American Railway Engineer 
Leaves Persia for China 


In the fall of 1926, W. P. Poland, an 
American railway engineer, was invited by 
the Persian government to come to Persia 
on a two years contract, as director of 
railways, to take charge of the location 
and construction of the proposed National 
Railway, between the Caspian sea and the 
Persian gulf. In December Mr. Poland 
arrived and the surveys were started. 

C. J. Carroll, chief engineer of surveys 
and eight other American engineers, as- 
sistants to Mr. Poland, arrived in March, 
1927. This staff, assisted by a few Rus- 
sian and Persian engineers, determined 
the location between the Caspian sea and 
the Persian gulf, a distance of 1685 kilo- 
meters, and made the preliminary studies 
for the location of the terminal harbors 
at Astrabad bay on the Caspian sea and at 
Khor Musa on the Persian gulf. One hun- 
dred and fifty kilometers of the grade 
were completed. 

On the expiration of their two year 


contracts, Mr. Poland and the other Amer- 
ican engineers withdrew. The completion 
of the detailed location and the construc- 
tion has been turned over by the govern- 
ment to a German-American syndicate 
which includes, for the Germans, the Ber- 
ger, Holzmann & Siemens Bau Union, and 
for the American group, the Ulen Com- 
pany and the J. G. White Company. The 
syndicate is now going ahead with con- 
struction. Mr. Carroll has been retained 
by the government in its inspection and 
control bureau. 

Shortly after leaving the Persian serv- 
ice, Mr. Poland was appointed by the 
Chinese government a member of the fi- 
nancial commission under Dr. Kammerer 
to draw up a new system of finance for 
the Chinese Empire. Mr. Poland’s posi- 
tion will be that of expert on railway fi- 
nance. The Kammerer Commission sailed 
from San Francisco for Shanghai, China, 
on January 18. 


New “Blue Train” Express 
From Calais to Nice 


With the inauguration recently of a 
new “Blue Train” service between Calais 
and the Mediterranean coast in France. 
Europe has been introduced to one of its 
most luxurious and comfortable express 
services. The trip from Calais to Nice 
requires about 20 hours of traveling. 

Each coach of the new train consists 
of 10 single-berth compartments, there 
being no two-berth compartments. How- 
ever, arrangement is made so that in 
case two are traveling together, two 
compartments tnay be joined by the open- 
ing of a large door between them, thus 
giving the travelers access to a space 
about ten feet in length in place of the 
single compartment length. The coaches 
and compartments are elaborately deco- 
rated throughout and the latter are fur- 
nished with artistic as well as comfort- 
able fittings. 











Traffic 


— 








The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
opened to traffic a 91-mile section (be- 
tween Amarillo, Tex. and Gruver) of its 
new line from Amarillo to Liberal, Kan., 
on March 6. 


The twenty-first regular meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio on April, 9. 
The principal speaker, at a dinner to be 
given by the Columbus Transportation 
Club in the evening, will be the Hon. 
Myers Y. Cooper, governor of Ohio. 


New Hampshire Freight Service 
Not Crippled 


Rowland B. Jacobs, president of the 
a Ham} shire Manufacturers’ Associa- 
‘on, replying to newspaper accounts of 


a report which has been issued by the 
Public Service Commission of the State, 
says that freight service on the Boston 
& Maine is better than it has been for 
many years and is still improving. Re- 
ports that manufacturers have experi- 
enced difficulty or delay in getting raw 
materials from outside of the state or 
in shipping out their finished products, 
“simply are not so.” The manufacturers 
of New Hampshire, says Mr. Jacobs, are 
very much concerned as to any unfavor- 
able reaction which might result, in places 
not familar with the facts. “If it should 
get abroad in the land that New Hamp- 
shire industries are subject to the difli- 
culties alleged, irreparable injury would 
be done and the whole State would 
suffer.” 
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Express Charges To Be Subject 
To Land-Grant Deductions 


Express charges on government ship- 
ments handled by the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., beginning March 1, 1929, 
will be subject to land-grant deductions 
when the transportation is over land- 
grant railroads and settlement of such 
charges hereafter will be made on that 
basis, according to a ruling announced by 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
made public by the general accounting 
office. 


The opinion quotes from an opinion 
given November 21, 1928, to the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, referring 
‘to various previous opinions of the At- 
torney General which negatived making 
such deductions from payments to express 
companies on express shipments over 
land-grant railroads and stated that, as 
the matter had been brought to the at- 
tention of Congress without action on its 
part, the situation was “one in which the 
matter is for attention only of the Con- 
gress and not elsewhere.” However, a 
new situation is held to have been creat- 
ed by the formation of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., as a joint facility of 
the railroads controlled by them through 
stock ownership and the opinion states 
in part: 

“The rulings of the accounting officers 
many years ago that charges on govern- 
ment express ‘shipments were not subject 
to land-grant deductions were based 
primarily upon the theory that the express 
service was performed by an agency dis- 
tinct and separate from the railroads, 
and for that reason, the grant subjecting 


- the railroad to deductions being to the 


railroad itself, there was no privity in so 
far as the express agency was concerned 
to subject it to such deductions, regard- 
less of the fact that under agreements 
existing between the railroad company 
and the express company a part of the 
express charges were a revenue of the 
railroad. Under the new arrangement 
there is still a separate agency for express 
operations but such agency is directly 
under the control of the railroads, and in 
the final analysis the new express agency 
is in fact operating the express business 
for the benefit of the railroads. 


“In the present matter there appears 
to be no question that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., is merely an instru- 
mentality or adjunct not only of the or- 
ganized participating railroads, but of 
each participating railroad subject to land- 
grant laws, and under the plan of distribu- 
tion of the earnings the express service 
is in fact performed by the participating 
railroad, the express company being mere- 
ly the agent of the railroad for handling 
and operating purposes. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there appears no reason why, 
in so far as concerns land-grant deduc- 
tions from express charges, the corporate 
entity of the express agency should not 
be disregarded and the matter treated as 
if the express service actually were per- 
formed by the land-grant railroad instead 
of through the agency of the express 
company.” 


































Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Curcaco & ILtinors MIDLAND is 
inquiring for two 2-8-4 type and two 
2-10-2 type locomotives. 


THe Hamitton Coxe & Iron CoMPANY 
has ordered one 2-8-0 type locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco, St. PAaut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OMAHA is inquiring for four 2-8-2 type 
locomotives and five 4-6-2 type loco- 
motives. 


THe UNION RAILROAD CoMPANY has or- 
dered 12 eight-wheel switching locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


Tur Itittnots TERMINAL RAILROAD Sys- 
TEM has ordered three 2-8-2 type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 9. 


The New Cornecta Copper CoMPANY 
has ordered four six-wheel switching 
locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. These locomotives 
will have 19 by 26 in. cylinders and a 
total weight in working order of 137,- 
000 Ib. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 25 locomotives of the 4-8-4 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
This is in addition to the order for 10 
locomotives placed with the same builder 
and reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
nary 12. 


Tue Erte has ordered 20 heavy freight 
locomotives of the 2-8-4 Berkshire type 
from the Lima Locomotive Works and 
15 eight-wheel switching locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 2. 

This road has also ordered 15 extra 
locomotive tenders with a capacity of 
20,000 gallons of water and twenty-eight 
tons of coal from the Lima Locomotive 


Works. 


Tue Itirnors CrEentrat has ordered 
four electric locomotives from the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These are 100-ton, 1500-volt d.c. 
switching and transfer locomotives ar- 
ranged for multiple unit operation and 
will be placed in service at the Chicago 
terminal of the Illinois Central in about 
nine months. They will have four mo- 
tors of 365 hp. hourly rating and 300 
hp. continuous rating; 31,000-lb. tractive 
effort, one hour, full field; 24,000-Ib. 
tractive effort continuous, full field; 
speed one hour full field, 17.7 miles an 
hour; continuous, 189 miles an hour; 
maximum 40 miles an hour. Inquiry for 


this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of November 17. 
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Freight Cars 


Tue Cuicaco & North WESTERN is in- 
quiring for from 1,000 to 2,500 box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue CuHesaPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 


for 577 steel hopper bottom gondola 
car bodies of 70 tons’ capacity. 
Tue AMERICAN Bripce CoMPpANy has 


ordered 10 flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Company. 


Tue Hocxrnc VALiey will build 100 
flat cars in its own shops. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Razi- 
way Age of February 2. 


THe NationaAL RArmways or MExIco 
have ordered 1200 box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity from the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation and 240 narrow 
gage cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Company. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN con- 
templates buying 24 suburban coaches and 
four combination suburban cars. 


Tue Erte is now inquiring for the 10 
express cars and five gas electric cars 
mentioned in its budget as was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 2. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has ordered 
from the St. Louis Car Company five 
gas-electric rail motor cars to be equipped 
with Electro-Motive Company 400 hp. 
power plants. 


Tue Trinity & Brazos VALLEY has 
ordered from the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation three gas-electric 
rail motor cars, to be equipped with 
Electro-Motive Company 400 hp. power 
plants. 


Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered 
from the St. Louis Car Company seven 
gas-electric rail motor cars using Elec- 
tro-Motive Company 300 hp. power 
plants; two of the cars will be equipped 
with dual power plants, making a total 
of 600 hp. each. Inquiry for this equir- 
ment was reported in the Ratlway Age 
of January 26. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered a 
Neafie tie scoring machine from the 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company. 


Tue Atcuison, TopekKA & Santa FE 
has ordered a Neafie tie scoring machine 
from the American Saw Mill Machinery 
Company. 


Tue CHesapeAKe & Onto is inquiring 
for 21 overhead cranes, one of five, one 
of 10 and 18 of 15-tons capacity and one 
250-ton, five-motor crane. 


Signaling 


Tue NortTHERN Paciric has asked bids 
for the construction of automatic block 
signals on its line between Tacoma, 
Wash., and Tenino, 38 miles. 
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The Stuebing Cowan Company, Cip. 
cinnati, Ohio, has enlarged its Holyoke. 
Mass. plant, thereby tripling its Capacity, 





Henry W. Armstrong, assistant treas. 
urer of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com. 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., has been 
elected treasurer to succeed the late 
William Koester. 


W. R. Walsh, who has represented 
the Ewald Iron Company, Louisville 
Ky,. for the past three years in Chicago, 
has been appointed resident sales mana- 
ger, with headquarters as before in the 
Railway Exchange building. 


Frank C. Farrell, formerly district 
manager of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, has been appointed re- 
presentative of the Steel & Tubes, Inc, 
division of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 


The Bates Valve Bag Corporation ha: 
been acquired by the St. Regis Paper 
Company. The business will be carried 
on as a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
St. Regis Paper Company, called the 
Bates Valve Bag Corporation. 


The General American Tank Car Cor- 
poration and the General Amefri- 
can Car Company will remove their 


New York offices in the _ near 
future from 17 Battery place to 
the Chanin building, 122 East 


Forty-second street, New York City. 


Jackson Brown, Jr., 701 Kittridge- 
building, Denver, Colo., is representing 
the Roller-Smith Company in Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and Northern New 
Mexico; the Manila Machinery & Sup- 
ply Company, Incorporated, Manila, 
Philippine Islands, represents the com- 
pany in the Philippine Islands. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has opened a new office at 2143 
Railway Exchange building, 611 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. This office wil 
be the headquarters of H. W. Kilkenny, 
district sales manager for the compaty 
in the St. Louis territory. 


Senior & Palmer Incorporated, has 
been organized by Frank S. Senior, Eé- 
ward P. Palmer, and Howard C. Booz, 
to engage in the business of engineer 
ing and contracting with office at 50 
Church street, New York City. Mr. 
Senior has been connected with the 
Arthur McMullen Company since 189 
and during 15 years of this time served 
as vice-president. Mr. Palmer has serveé 
since 1921 as secretary of the Arthur 
McMullen Company, and Mr. Booz has 
been connected with the same compally 
since 1927. 


Johns-Manville Corporation 


At a meeting of the board of director 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation 
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William R. Seigle, vice-presi- 
charge of mines and _ factories, 
ted chairman of the board oi 
and Lewis H. Brown, secretary 
istant to the president, was 


William R. Seigle 


Mr. Seigle succeeds 


H. E. Manville, resigned, and Mr. Brown 


succeeds ” 


March 6. 


Theodore F. Merseles, who died 


Wiliam R. Seigle was born at Easton, 
Pa, in 1879 and has been in the services 


of Johns 
from coll 


corporation 


Johns M 
technical 





-Manville since his graduation 
1900, at which time the« 


ege itt 


Lewis H. Brown 


was known as the H. W 
anufacturing Company. His 
training covered the fields of 


mechanical and electrical engineering, as 


well as electro-chemistry. 


His research 


and development abilities have been re- 


sponsible 


for the development of many 


of the insviating, electrical and building 


Materials 


upon which the company has 


based its substantial success. He has a 
completely equipped private laboratory at 
his country home at Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
where he mploys regularly a staff of 
caemnists and in which he spends much of 
IS Own He is an officer and di- 
Pa In hens other corporations i 
hited States and abroad. 
oa H Brown was born in Creston 
» In 4 and is a graduate of the 


Universit, 
liberal art 


f Iowa, 
ind law. 


where he studied 
After graduation 
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he became a salesman and assistant to 
the manager of a manufacturmg 
company in Indiana. He served two years 
as a captain of infantry in the &4th di- 
vision and attached as a staff officer at 
A. E. F. headquarters in France. Im- 
mediately after the war he joined Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, serving in 
various departments of the business, in- 
cluding such positions as those of office 
manager, superintendent of merchandisc, 
and assistant general operating manager 
of all plants. Recognizing Mr. Brown as 
an executive able to handle difficult or- 
ganization problems, Mr. Merseles_ se- 
iected Mr. Brown to accompany him as 
his assistant when he became president 
of Johns-Manville in August, 1927. Mr. 
Brown is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fibre Conduit Corporation 
and many other companies. 


sales 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The annual report of this company 
for the year 1928 shows a consolidated 
net profit for the year, after provision 
for depreciation, debenture interest, pen- 
sion fund contributions, and federal in- 
come tax, of $2,161,671, as compared 
with $1,641,606 in 1927. Preferred and 
common stock dividends absorbed $1,- 
599,154, leaving a balance of undivided 
profits of $562,517 which, added to the 
adjusted surplus at the end of 1927, 
brings the total surplus and undivided 
profits of the company and its subsid- 
iaries at the close of the year to $13,- 
393,935, giving a book value of $56.81 
per share to the 368,977 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. After deducting 
the preferred stock dividends from the 
net profit for the year, the balance re- 
maining for the common stock was equal 
to $4.52 per share on the 368,977 shares 
outstanding, compared with $3.08 per 
share for 1927. 

E. H. Morse, chairman of the board, 
in his statement to stockholders said in 
part: 


The net billings to customers for the 12 
months amounted to $30,542,420, compared with 
$28,391,416 for 1927, an increase for the year of 
$2,151,004. The total orders received during the 
same period aggregated $31,984,904 compared 
with $28,676,975 in 1927. This increase in busi- 
ness was well distributed over the different sales 
territories, with the exception of the southern 
states where transactions were below normal, due 
to local conditions. 

The foreign business of the company continues 
to show satisfactory growth, both in volume and 
in more extended coverage. Through its own 
offices, established agents, or special traveling 
representatives, the company is now represented 
in practically all parts of the world. 

New markets are being systematically developed 
for the company’s products and, in this connec- 
tion, the company early in the year, organized 
an additional subsidiary under the name of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Water Supply Company, whose 
business is the installation of complete wate: 
plants for municipalities, public utilities, and in- 
dustrial concerns, including the furnishing of 
their water requirements over a term of years on 
a definite contract basis where this is desired. 
Your directors believe that there is a large and 
profitable field for this class of business, which 
also opens up a new avenue for the sale of our 
own pumping and other equipment. 


On account of the increase in the sale of large 
equipment to municipalities and others on ex- 
tended terms, the company early in the year or- 
ganized its own finance company under the title 
of the Municipal Acceptance Corporation, with 
which it is now discounting its long term re- 
ceivables. The new corporation has made very 
favorable banking arrangements, and by its oper- 
ation your company is conserving for itself the 
premiums which the established finance companies 
charge for this service. 
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The consolidated income and surplus ac- 
count as of December 31, 1928, follows: 





1928 1927 
Operating profit for the 
year ending December 
31, 1928, after deduc- 
tion of manufacturing, 
selling and administra- 
tive expenses ........ $3,819,422 $3,266,966 
Deduct: 
Depreciation of buildings 
and equipment ...... 857,778 898,749 
Interest on debentures.. 393,334 342,222 
Contributions to the pen- 
Ge CE. 6.cidsewdens 154,955 128,183 
Federal income tax for 
Sf ee 289,174 256,206 
$2,124,181 $1,625,360 
Net profit of Municipal 
Acceptance Corporation 
SOP SOGP THs ov6 <6 37,490 
$2,161,671 $1,625,360 
Surplus and undivided 
profits at December 
31, 1927, per last 
report : 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.$10,848,416 


; $11,853,361 
Subsidiary companies... 2,081,473 


1,845,612 


$12,929,889 $13,698,973 


Deduct: 

Premium paid on _ pre- 
ferred stock retired... 7,165 14,476 

Discount and expense on 

15-year 5 per cent de- 
DE MEN GGiawwce  ‘scacre 457,254 

Wisconsin tax settlement 

pertaining to prior 
i Kictberbakaenes deo abe 173,207 

Adjustments _ pertaining 
to prior years........ 91,306 155,906 
98,471 800,843 


$12,831,418 $12,898,130 


$14,993,089 








2 . $14,539,738 
Dividends for the year: 
On 7 per cent pre- 

ferred stock ....... $492,541 $503,321 

On common stock.... 1,106,613 1,106,526 

$1,599,154 $1,609,847 

Balance, December 31, : 
1928 -++++++$13,393,935 $12,929,889 


Obituary 


Charles T. Pfeiffer, traveling engineer 
who entered the service of the Ameri- 
can Arch Company in 1910, died at his 
home in Milwaukee, Wis., on March 18. 


Edwin H. Cook, who covered the 
southern territory for the American 
Arch Company, died suddenly at Mobile, 
Ala., on March 13. Mr. Cook went with 
the American Arch Company in 1913; 
his home was at Atlanta, Ga. 


Trade Publications 


River BANK Erosion.—In a bulletin of 
12 pages issued by Woods Brothers Con- 
struction Company, Lincoln, Neb., are 
presented illustrations and descriptive mat- 
ter of the several forms of current re- 
tards, which that company has been in- 
stalling for a number of years, to stop the 
erosion of river banks. Photographs 
taken before and after installation clear- 
ly show the effect produced by the 1e- 
tards. 


Movaste Bripce Accessories.—The Nor- 
wood-Noonan Company of Chicago has 
issued a number of revised bulletins and 
additions to its catalogue on accessorics 
for movable bridges. These cover road- 
way warning signals, gas engines, units 
for the operation of movable bridge spans 
and various forms of bridge lamps de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
War department for the protection of 
navigation, two being color plates. 
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Construction 








ArcH1son, TorpeKA & Santa Fe—A 
contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of an extension of the Cane 


Belt from Lane City, Tex., to Guy, 18 
miles, into the sulphur fields in that vi- 
cinity, to the Lone Star Construction 
Company, San Antonio, Tex. While the 
certificate authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission provided for the 
17 additional miles from 
Guy to Thompsons, an agreement has 
been effected with the Southern Pacific 
for the use of that company’s line be- 
tween Guy and the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe at Rosenberg, Tex. The con- 
tract covers grading and bridging and it 
is intended to lay track with company 


forces. 


construction of 


CANADIAN NAatIionaL.—This road is 
contemplating an expenditure of about 
$1,000,000 for the construction of new 
yards and terminal buildings including 
shops at Tecumseh, Ont. It also pro- 
poses to build an industrial spur about 
four miles long with sidings on its line 
at Walkerville, Ont., at an estimated 
cost of $500,000. The latter project will 
be carried out by company forces. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The general con- 


tract for the construction of a 270-room 
addition to the Empress hotel, Victoria, 


B. C., has been let to the Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Company, Winnipeg, Man, The 
contract for the steel work has been 
awarded to the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Winnipeg. A contract for the 
construction of a four-story addition to 
the Palliser hotel, Calgary, Alta., has 
been also let ‘to the Carter-Halls-Al- 
dinger Company. 

CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This company 


a number of contracts for 
construction work as follows: To J. T. 
Nuckols, Richmond, Va., for the building 
of a new freight house at Covington, Ky., 
to cost about $97,500; to L. W. Hancock, 
Louisville, Ky., for work in connection 
with engine terminal improvements at 
Stevens, Ky.; to Board & Board, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for grading and masonry 
work in preparation for the laying of a 
third track between Barboursville and 
Guyondot, W. Va., the entire project to 
cost about $801,813; to Hunt Forbes Con- 
struction Company, Huntington, W. Va. 
for grading and masonry work for a new 
third track between Huntington and 
Kenova, W. Va.; and to J. H. Montague 
Richmond, Va., for grading work for 
track changes in connection with engine 
terminal improvements at Fulton, near 
Richmond, Va. 


has awarded 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—A con- 
tract has been let to Henry Danischef 
sky, Milwaukee, Wis., for the construc- 
tion of a dock warehouse on the Meno- 
minee canal in the harbor at Milwaukee. 
The warehouse will consist of two wings, 
which will have outside dimensions re- 
spectively of 400 ft. by 75 ft. and 500 


ft. by 70 ft. A contract for the con- 
struction of 400 lin. ft. of reinforced 
concrete dock and 500 lin. ft. of timber 
dock in connection with the warehouse 
has been let to the Edward R. Gillen 
Company, Milwaukee. The cost of the 
entire project is estimated at $250,000. 


Ertre.—This company has included in its 
budget for 1929 the expenditure of $55,- 
000 for the construction of an addition to 
the classification yard at Marion, Ohio. 
At the same point it is planned to rear- 
range the eastbound manifest yard and to 
install flood lights at the westbound hump 
and at the eastbound yard. About $20,000 
has been provided the construction of 
pipe lines in connection with a new water 
treating plant. The extension of two 
passing tracks near Lima, Ohio, to ac- 
comodate trains of from 140 to 160 cars 


will involve the expenditure of about 
$50,000. 
GRAND TRUNK SystemM.—A _ contract 


for the construction of the substructure 
for a bascule bridge over the Black river 
at Port Huron, Mich., has been let to 
the R. C. Huffman Construction Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. The steel super- 
structure, contract for which has not yet 
been awarded, will be installed and erected 
by the manufacturer of the steel. This 
company plans to let within the near 
future a contract for the grading of the 
uncompleted section of the proposed belt 
line around Pontiac,. Mich., which will 
form a connection between the Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee and the Ox- 
ford & Northern. 


Kansas City, Mexico & ORIENT oF 
TexAs.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
certificate authorizing the construction of 
a line from San Angelo to Sonora, Tex., 
65 miles, to be operated under lease by 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe. Funds for 
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the construction are to be advanced by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F 


Mose & Onto—A contract for the 
construction of an 18-stall roundhouse, 
a boiler house, a storehouse and an em. 
ployees’ locker building at East & 
Louis, Ill., has been let to the Ellington. 
Miller Company, Chicago. All buildings 
will be constructed of brick and the ex. 
penditure for this project will be about 
$180,000. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company ex- 
pects to ask for bids on April 1, for the 
construction of a steel car repair shop 
at Laurel, Mont. The cost of the por. 
tion of the work to be let under this 
contract will be about $40,000. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—A contract 
for the construction of second main track 
between Clarksdale, Ark., and Harvard, 
5 miles, has been let to Reid & Lowe, 
Birmingham, Ala. at a cost of about 
$317,000. This contract includes the grad- 
ing, bridging, track laying and ballasting. 
A contract has been awarded to the 
Holmboe Construction Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., for the construction of 
a freight station at Oklahoma City which, 
with accompanying facilities, will involve 
an expenditure of $344,000. A contract 
for the construction of concrete engine 
pits and foundations for a 12-stall exten- 
sion to the roundhouse at Lindenwood 
(St. Louis), Mo., has been let to the J. W 
McMurry Contracting Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. This addition will require the 
expenditure of $260,000. 


Santa Fe, San Juan & NortHern— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a cer- 
tificate authorizing the construction of 
an extension from Tilden to Cuba, N. 
M., 11.32 miles, the operation of a line 
from San Ysidro to Tilden, N. M., which 
it has acquired from-the Santa Fe North 
ern, and the operation under trackage 
rights over a line of the Santa Fe North 
western from San Ysidro to Bernalillo, 
N. M., 23.9 miles. Sidney M. Weil, Al 


buquerque, N. M., is vice-president o! 
the company. 
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Building Presented to Employees by Reading Company 
New Building of the Railroad Young Men’s Christian 
Association Recently Dedicated at Reading, Pa. 
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Arcutson, TopeKA & Santa Fe— 
Lease of K. C. M. & O—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire con- 
trol by lease of the property of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, having 
been previously authorized to acquire 
control of the company by stock pur- 
chase. The Panhandle & Santa Fe has 
also applied for authority to lease the 
property of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient of Texas, including a proposed 
extension from San Angelo to Sonora, 
Tex., 65 miles, and also to operate for 
the account of the Atchison the line 
of the K. C. M. & O. from the Texas- 
Oklahoma state line to Altus, Okla., 13 
miles. 


Bic CreEK & ToLocaset.—Stock.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $109,- 
64 of $100 par capital stock to be de- 
livered to the Grande Ronde Lumber 
Company in payment for its line of rail- 
road in the state of Oregon. 


BurraLo, Rocnester & PirrspuRGH.— 
Acquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire control by lease 


of the Reynoldsville & Falls Creek, 13 
miles. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Acquisition of 


Quebec, Montreal & Southern.—The 
Canadian House of Commons Railway 
committee has approved the purchase of 


th QO. M. & N. by the C. N. R. from 
he Delaware & Hudson at a price of 
$6,000,000. Regarding this property 


President Sir Henry Thornton had the 


following to say: 


_ The Quebec, Montreal & Southern extends 
from a junction with the Canadian National at 
St. Lambert, opposite Montreal, easterly along 


the south shore of the St. Lawrence river through 
Sorel and Yamaska to Fortierville, a distance of 
110 miles, with a branch extending in a southerly 
rection from Bellevue Junction, which is 5 
m niles southeast of Sorel, to a connection with 
the Canadian National at Noyan, a distance of 
81 miles, 


passing through St. Hyacinthe and 
Iberville. 
The cost of reproduction, less depreciation, of 
the railway, exclusive of equipment is $4,200,000. 
The equiy ment cost of reproduction, less de- 
Preciation, is $1,900,000. 
Through the purchase of this line, the Cana- 


lian National will be able to effect economies in 
the operation of lines on the Levis division to the 
extent of $150, 000 per year, and expects to make 
use of this low gradient line for heavy freight 
service between Montreal and Quebec. The Levis 
Grleion is the third heaviest traffic division on 
the system, and consideration has been given for 
‘ome time to the possibility of effecting grade 
revisions, so as to reduce the grades on the 
saw line between Montreal and Quebec, which 
South Al cent, and the Quebec, Montreal & 
t oy from Montreal to Fortierville will make 
ll to obtain a 0.4 per cent gradient be- 
— real and Quebec through the con- 
aD n of a 20-mile connection with the exist- 
€ line from Fortierville. 


CHESAPEAKE & Outo.—Bonds.—The 


Interstat. Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a modification, requested by the 
ly { its recent order authorizing 
~ a ‘ $24,784,000 of refunding and 
ee: ement mortgage bonds, so that the 

Pany may use $8,073,023 of the pro- 


cee ‘ ° 
ds in th payment of promissory notes 





to the Secretary of the Treasury instead 
of using that amount for additions and 
betterments. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Objects to Inclusion in B. & O. System.— 
This company has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition 
asking leave to file objections to the com- 
mission’s tentative plan of consolidation, 
promulgated in 1921, in so far as it in- 
cludes the Monon as part of a Baltimore 
& Ohio system in System No. 3 of the 
tentative plan. The petition refers to the 
joint control of the Monon by the South- 
ern and Louisville & Nashville and states 
that the public interest will be best pro- 
moted by including its property in those 
systems in any plan for the consolidation 
of the railways which the commission 
may finally adopt. The Southern and L. 
& N., recently filed with the commission 
an objection to the proposal in an appli- 
cation filed by the Baltimore & Ohio that 
the Monon be included in its system. 


& Paciric.— 
Interstate Com- 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLANnp 
Abandonment.—The 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon its line from Wal- 
lace, Mo., to Edgerton Junction, 12.9 
miles. The railroad had applied for au- 
thority to abandon the entire Rushville 
branch between Edgerton Junction and 
Rushville, 25 miles, but the application 
was denied for that portion of the line 
between Wallace and Rushville. 


CuIcaco, MILwAuKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—A bandonment—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon part of 
a branch line from Springfield to Run- 
ning water, S. D., 6.71 miles. Authority 
also has been asked to abandon a branch 
line from Babcock to Norway, Wis., 15 
miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—A bandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
abandon its Lindquist line in Oconto and 
Langlade Counties, Wis., 15.5 miles. 


Curcaco, Sprincrrecn & Sr. Lovts.-- 
Acquisition and operation of Jacksonville 
& Havana—rThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to take over and operate the Jackson- 
ville & Havana, 41.2 miles, in Morgan, 
Cass and Mason Counties, Ill, and to 
operate under trackage rights over the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy between 
Waverly and Jacksonville, 18 miles. The 
C. S. & St. L. and the J. & H., under 
common ownership, operate separate seg- 
ments of the former Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis, trackage rights over the Bur- 
lington connecting these isolated segments. 
The Commission has authorized the C. 
S. & St. L., to issue $750,000 of prior lien 
mortgage 20-year 6 per cent bonds, $1,- 
500,000 of first equipment and refunding 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, Series A, 
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27,500 shares of common stock of $5 
par value and $16,500 of preferred stock 
of $100 par value; to pledge $376,000 of 
prior lien mortgage 20-year 6 per cent 
bonds; and to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect to $18,894 of lease war- 
rants of the Jacksonville & Havana. Of 
the $750,000 of prior lien bonds, $500,- 
000 are to be issued in lieu of like amount 
of such bonds issued without authoriza- 
tion. The remaining $250,000 will be 
sold upon competitive bidding at not less 
than 90. The equipment and refunding 
mortgage bonds are to be sold under 
competitive bidding at not less than 82.5. 


DeLtawaRE & Hupson—Hearing on 
Reorganization—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned for 
hearing at Washington on April 4 the 
joint application filed by the Delaware 
& Hudson Company and the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation for au- 
thority for the former to abandon its 
railroad property and for the latter to 
acquire and operate. it. 


Fort Wortn & Denver City.—Lease of 
Extension. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to acquire control by lease of the 
1.4-mile extension in Lockney, Tex., con- 
structed by the Fort Worth & Denver 
South Plains. 


Gutr, Mosire & NorrHern.—Purchase 
of Subsidiaries—The stockholders of 
this company, at a meeting in Mobile, 
Ala., approved the purchase of the Me- 
ridian & Memphis, extending from Me- 
ridian, Miss., to Union, 32 miles, and 
the Birmingham & Northwestern, extend- 
ing from Jackson, Tenn., to Dyersburg, 
49 miles. Both railroads have been oper- 
ated by the G., M. & N. under lease. 


Kansas City, Mertam & SHAWNEE.— 
Authority to Operate in Interstate Com- 
merce.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this electric inter- 
urban line to operate in interstate com- 
merce and to construct a connection with 
the lines of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
to provide for the interchange of freight 
traffic. 


Kansas City Soutrnern.—/. C. C. 
Asked to Investigate--The Waco, Beau- 
mont, Trinity & Sabine has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a pe- 
tition asking it to require the Kansas City 
Southern and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
to furnish it with complete information 
as to who controls the two companies, 
alleging that interests which dominate the 
K. C. S. still exert control and influence 
over the affairs of the M-K-T although 
the K. C. S. has disposed of its stock 
in the latter. It is asserted on informa- 
tion and belief that Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
hold a substantial amount of stock of the 
M-K-T and exert the power and au- 
thority thereof in the interest of the 
~ tm 


LoutstaANA Ratmway & NAVIGATION 
CoMPANY.—Securities. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 


this company to substitute the National 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Report 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Southern Railway Company 
Year Ended December 31, 1928 


RicHMonpD, VA., March 13, 1929. 
To the Stockholders of 
SouTHERN Rartway CoMPANY: 

The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 

affairs of the Company for the year ended December 31, 1928: 
The Year’s Business 
Income and Dividends. 

The balance of income after the payment of fixed charges 
and the preferred stock dividend was equivalent to $12.53 per 
share on the common stock compared with $14.40 per share in 
the preceding year. Dividends of 5% on the preferred stock 
and 8% on the common stock were paid in quarterly install- 
ments, these being the same rates as were paid in the preceding 
year. The balance of income after payment of these dividends 
was $5,881,533, which was invested in additions and improve- 
ments to the plant. 

Freight Traffic. 

The volume of 
freight traffic was [MnLions 
maintained near the 
level established the 
year before. A down- 
ward trend during the 
earlier months of 1928 
was succeeded by an 
upturn commencing in 
October sufficient to | 
round out the year 
with a decrease of | 2? 2 
only six-tenths of one vse 
per cent in freight 
revenue. The statistics: 
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1928 1927 
45,807,934 tons 46,158,865 tons 
183.65 miles 183.77 miles 


Freight a 
Average distance moved... 


I cn cle ameceee Gas 8,412,608,256 8,482,575,749 
Average revenue per ton 

SE ox Gras aa aicdale okies 1.291c 1.289c 
Total freight revenue...... $108,640,634 $109,331,009 


Passenger Traffic 
Ihe progressive recession of passenger business continued. 


1928 1927 
Number of passengers ..... 7,051,100 8,093,490 
Average journey .......... 101.33 miles 97.47 miles 
Passenger miles ........... 714,476,824 788,884,193 
Average revenue per pas- 
ES re 3.361¢c 3.391c 
Total passenger revenue 24,016,843 $26,749,397 


Passenger traffic has been declining for five years, during 
which period that item of revenue has fallen thirty per cent. 
A constructive solu- 
tion of this problem 





—_—_—_—_ 









































profitable trains, and 
the co-ordination of | 
rail and bus service. 
The control of the . 
expense side has been more effective through reduction of 
passenger train mileage and organization personnel. But it 
must be noted that the loss is not altogether net. While the 
automobile has taken from us a substantial part of our passen- 
yer revenue, it has at the same time made a large contribution 
to our freight revenue, no less than 15% of which last year 
was derived from the transportation of automobiles and parts, 
oil and gasoline, road building materials and other commodities 
which moved by rail to supply demands created by the wide- 
spread use of the automobile. 
Miscellaneous Traffic. 

Mail, express and miscellaneous operating revenue items 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


totaled $11,458,975, a decline of $99,681 from the year before 

Total Operating 

Revenue. e 

The total revenue . 
derived from the op- 
eration of the railroad 
was $144,116,452, or 
$3,522,610 less than in 
1927. ions 
Operating Expenses. 

To meet this de- 
crease in revenue 
there was accom- 
plished a reduction of 
$2,020,235 in operat- 
ing expenses; but 
this figure does not tell the whole story of the effort and plans 
for economy. The expense account might have been further 
curtailed had it not been for extraordinary expenditures to 
repair flood damage following destructive storms during the 
past summer. In the maintenance of way account alone this 
cost was $740,000, in addition to which the interruption of the 
regular flow of traffic, as well as the emergency handling of 
materials used in the work of rehabilitation, added to trans- 
portation expenses a substantial burden which cannot be ac- 
curately stated in figures. 

In the following table are set forth the expenditures out of 
each dollar of gross revenue for the several general heads of 
operating expenses in 1928 in comparison with 1927: 








E NEXPENSES 














1928 1927 

Transportation of the traffic ............... 33.01c 33.42¢ 

Maintaining roadbed and structures ........ 14.6lc 13.77c 

Maintaining rolling stock .................. 17.26c 17.67¢ 

Traffic solicitation and supervision .... 2.16c 2.06 

I ME cs pec ckove whan eas eee itucg a 3.01c 2.83¢ 
Operating dining cars and other incidental 

PE CUE irdsann tuudaxuseedwnataeees .65c .63c 

RE ee ee an ee Pn eT ee 70.70c 70.38¢ 

of which wages required ......cccccccceces 58.90% 58.41% 


The following comparison of transportation expense units 
over a five-year period affords evidence of progress in the 
direction of economical operation of an improved plant: 

1928 compared with 1924 
Increase Decrease 


Gross ton miles per freight train hour ... 21.02% 
Number of cars per freight train ....... 14.74% 
eS Eee 8.96% 
Daily freight car mileage ............... 6.77% 


Total freight train transportation expense 


per thousand gross ton miles ......... 21.06% 
Loss and damage freight claims per thou- 

Ere 28.13% 
Overtime wage payments in train and 

ee 22.06% 
Wage cost of freight train crews per 

thousand gross ton miles ............. 9.61% 
Coal consumed by freight engines per 

thousand gross ton miles ............. 11.73% 
Coal consumed by passenger engines per 

passenger car Mile ..........ecceecees 5.38% 
Taxes. 


The progressive in- 
crease in taxes (prin- 
cipally property taxes) 
assessed by states, 
counties and munici- -_ 
palities showed no 1 
abatement, the figure 
for 1928 being $7,568,- STATES INCOM 
437, the highest in 
the Company’s his- 





TAXES PER 


OF REVENUE - 


COUNTY ANO 
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tion im the tax rate. The contrast in the trend of the two 
items on the chart is conspicuous. The total of all taxes, viz: 
$9,579,113, required 6.65 cents of each dollar of gross revenue 
compared with 6.40 cents in the preceding year. 


Interest and Rentai Charges. 


The disbursement for interest on mortgage bonds and equip- 
ment trust obligations and rentals for leased railroads, viz: 
$17,659,714, was approximately the same as in 1927, when it 
was $17,528,732. It is of interest to note in this connection 
that an increase of $86,089,019 in capital investment during the 
past five years has been accompanied by an expansion in capital 
liabilities of only $23,171,000, the latter figure including the 
issue of $9,820,000 of additional common stock. 

Income from Investments. 

Income from sources other than operation, including interest 
and dividends on corporate and Government securities owned 
and interest on bank balances, was $6,382,900 compared with 
$6,823,150 in 1927. 


Additions to the Property 


Important items of the 1928 improvement program were the 
addition to rolling stock equipment of 43 new locomotives, 
5.450 new freight train cars and 25 new passenger train cars 
contracted for through Equipment Trust Agreement Series 
“BB”, which were received from the builders and placed in 
service during the year; new engine terminal facilities at 
Macon, Ga.; the enlargement of freight depots at Winston- 
Salem, High Point and Gastonia, N. C.; additional yard track 
facilities at Greensboro, N. C.; the strengthening of structures 
and the lengthening of passing tracks on the line between 
Louisville and Danville, Ky., to permit the use of heavier 
power; the elimination of thirty-three highway grade crossings 
by the construction of viaducts and underpasses; the laying 
of 200 miles-of new 100-Ib. rail and 58 miles of new 130-Ib. 
rail in replacement of rail of lighter sections in the main lines; 
the erection of three telephone circuits between Washington 
and Atlanta, and the construction of a large addition to the 
office building in Atlanta. 


Industrial and Agricultural Development 


Considered in the aggregate, industry and commerce in the 
South marked time in 1928. Some activities continued to 
expand while others conspicuously slowed down; the net 
weighted average indicating a relatively small loss of purchas- 
ing power, the measure of which is fairly reflected by the 
recession of freight revenues. Nevertheless, the factory capacity 
of the territory served by Southern Railway System was in- 
creased by the establishment of 172 new industrial plants, and 
the enlargement of 91 others, representing an investment of 
more than $125,000,000. 

The year witnessed further expansion of the rayon industry 
through the location in the South of two new plants for the 
manufacture of that product and an addition to another plant 
previously established. Construction work was started on a 
mill for rolling aluminum alloy into sheets and plates. A start 
has been made toward the manufacture of automobile tires 
in the South with the selection of a site for that purpose at 
Gadsden, Ala. With the increasing use of automobiles, facili- 
ties for the storage and distribution of gasoline have been 
expanded throughout the territory, and highway improvement 
work has continued on a substantial scale in all of the Southern 
States. 

While the operations of the cotton textile industry have not 
been uniformly profitable in the recent past, in consequence of 
what has been regarded as a temporary over-expansion during 
a period of increasing use of other fabrics in wearing apparel 
at the expense of the demand for cotton goods, the mills of 
the South have suffered relatively less in this respect than have 
those in other parts of the United States. During the past 
six years the number of cotton spindles in the South has been 
increased 2,443,327, or 15%, while the number of spindles in 
mills outside of the South has been reduced 4,364,632, or 21%. 

The year 1928 was a conspicuously difficult one for the 
farmer in the South. The production of several crops, includ- 
ing corn, oats and sweet potatoes, fell substantially below the 
preceding year as a result of adverse weather conditions. The 
sage ot peaches, watermelons and tobacco was affected by 
the excessive rainfall and prices suffered in consequence. The 
— large crops of apples and Irish potatoes brought rela- 
jd K wer prices. Cotton production in our territory was 
ee the same as the year before. The estimated 
peng placed by the United States Department of Agriculture 
Ohio and produced in 1928 in the states lying south of the 
987 anc Fotomac rivers and east of the Mississippi is $1,901, 

a decrease of $106,482,000, or 5.30%, from the like 
! the crops of 1927. As in other years, the more 
agricultural activities were those which did not 
ma single crop and which included live stock raising 
g. A good illustration of the growth of milk pro- 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


Financial Results for the Year 


1928 


The Company received from freight, passenger 


and other miscellaneous 


revenue of 


operations 2 


eee ee eee ee ee ee 


total 


The cost of maintaining the property and of 


operating the railroad was............+. 


Leaving a balance from railroad operations of.. $42,228,734 
a small 
required.... 


Rae ©. BORE GE wo necccccdsnnesscce 


Federal, state and _ local (plus 


amount of uncollectible 


taxes, 
items) 


$144,116,452 


101,887,718 





1927 


$147 ,639,062 


103,907,953 





9,598,380 


$43,731,109 
9,488,877 





The Company paid to other companies for hire 
of equipment and use of joint facilities in ex- 
cess of the amount received by it from those 


sources 


This leaves an income from railway operations of 


$32,630,354 


$34,242,232 





Other income derived from investments in stocks 
and bonds of affiliated companies and miscel- 


laneous items was 


Making a total income of................ 





Interest on funded debt and equipment trust 


obligations, rents paid for 


and other miscellaneous deductions totaled.. 


leased railroads, 


sees 1,787,799 1,477,170 
$30,842,555 $32,765,062 
..++ 6,382,900 __ 6,823,150 
woes $37,225,455 $39,588,212 
17,958,322 _17,888,304 








There then remained a balance available for 

dividends, working capital and other corporate 

SEIGIND GE 6.6 6.6.66 6608 6660566046 ctv nsbeedes $19,267,133 $21,699,908 
The regular dividends on the 5% Preferred 

ES EE: Setedesdedhadwienstddvaneauese ee 3,000,000 3,000,000 
5 fF BE TC ee re $16,267,133 $18,699,908 
The earnings per share of common stock were 

SP errr r ere errr ree $12.53 $14.40 
The dividend per share paid on the common 

Se SS 4500400 he snnwetcscawsnsateneea $8.00 $8.00 





Financial Position at the End of the Year 


December 

31, 1928 
The Company has investments 
in land, railroad tracks, ter- 
minal facilities, shops, loco- 
motives, freight and passen- 
ger cars and other fixed 

Re ae ee ee $549,047,286 


Cash derived from _ subscrip- 
tions to additional common 
stock set aside as a construc- 


tion fund 1,662,030 


In addition the Company - had 
investments in stocks, bonds 
and notes of affiliated com- 


panies carried at 68,627,392 


December 
31, 1927 


$531,471,776 


2,804,804 


68,644,318 


Increase or 
Decrease 


$17,575,510 


(d) 1,142,774 


(d) 16,926 





Total Investments ........... $619,336,708 
Cash working capital......... $18,257,797 
Cash reserve invested in U. S. 
Government securities 
Other railroad companies and 
others owed the Company.. 
The Company had on hand 
fuel, rails, ties, bridge ma- 
terial and other supplies 
necessary for keeping road 
equipment in good repair... 
Insurance Fund Reserve, other 
deferred assets and  uwnad- 
justed debits, including items 
owed but not yet available 
OD CRO COMPRNF. ccccccsesss 


The 
totaled 


8,020,131 


iss) 
t 
ow 
~ 
wn 
w 


3 


7,302,241 
Assets of the Company 
WeTECT CT TTT TT $686,384,391 
The Company owed for mate- 

rials, supplies, wages and 

balances to other railroad 
companies, and interest and 


$602,920,898 
$19,236,520 
25,216,310 
7,638,959 


10,768,775 


6,537,232 


$672,318,694 


$16,415,810 
(d) $978,723 
(d) 329 


381,172 


(d) 2,517,242 


765,009 





$14,065,697 

















rents accrued but not yet due $21,370,679 $21,722,962 (d) $352,283 
Taxes accrued but not due.... 3,474,240 4,160,334 (d)* 686,094 
Operating and insurance re- 
hy RE air TN ls RRR 3,977,965 4,061,791 (d) 83,826 
Reserve for depreciation of 
SIE cb acéasc0ncnncnes 34,543,117 31,788,429 2,754,688 
Reserve for dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stocks.. 5,596,400 eee 6 oe eecweds 
Deferred liabilities, including 
items due to others not yet 
EE Sctcccneeuns eoeeves 7,866,091 7,920,865 (d) 54,774 
The total of these liabilities, 
credits and reserves was.... $76,828,492 $75,250,781 $1,577,711 
After deducting these items 
from the total assets there 
remained available for- the 
capitalization of the Company : 
SES GHGS GE cccccccccccces $609,555,899 $597,067,913 $12,487,986 
The capitalization of the Com- 
pany consisted of the fol- 
lowing : 
Funded Debt, including bonds 
and equipment trust obli- 
a ere $304,691,018 $298,304,935 $6,386,083 
Preferred Stock, par value.. 60,000,000 OS, eee 
Yommon Stock, par value... 129,820,000 129,818,560 1,440 
Making a total capitalization of .$494,511,018 $488,123,495 $6,387,523 
After deducting this capitaliza- 

tion from net assets there 

remained a surplus of...... $115,044,881 $108,944,418 $6,100,463 


(This surplus has, in large measure, been reinvested in the property.) 
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duction in the South, and its financial importance to an agri- 
cultural community, is afforded by the record of a milk con- 
densing plant which began operations in Tennessee early in 
In nine months this plant had paid to the farmers of the 
surrounding country for milk more than $300,000, and a survey 
revealed the fact that these farmers had procured this added 
income without curtailing their productive activities in other 


1928. 


directions. 


Southern agriculture and industry are in sound condition 
despite some handicaps of a temporary nature, and the confi- 
dence of experienced observers in the South’s economic future 
Another step forward is expected in 1930. 


is unabated. 


The Investment Status of Southern Stock 


There has been a steady flow of Southern stock from the 
market place to the strong boxes of investors. 
past five years the total number of shares registered in the 
names of stock brokerage firms has decreased more than 50%, 
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past decade. 


financial condition. 


During the 


there being now only 372,000 shares in “Street” names out of 


a total issue of 1,898,200 shares. 


Last year the names of 3,034 


individuals were added to the stock list, the average holding 
of these new stockholders being forty shares. 
and to the management particularly gratifying, that a substan- 
tial part of this increase was in residents of the states served 
by Southern Railway System lines, a community which has 
only begun to invest in industry of a national scope during the 
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It is significant, 


The attention of the stockholders again is invited to the two 
statements setting forth simply and untechnically the important 
statistics concerning the year’s business and the Company's 


To all officers: and employees who have faithfully and eff. 
ciently performed their duties during the past year the thanks 
of the Board of Directors again are tendered. 


Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 


FAIRFAX HARRISON, 


President. 


—~ 








Financial 
(Continued from page 687) 
Park Bank of New York as trustee in- 
stead of the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany in respect to its issue of $750,000 of 
first mortgage six per cent bonds. 


Merwran & Mempuis.—Transfer of 
property rights—At a meeting held at 
Meridian, Miss., the stockholders ap- 
proved the transfer of all property righis 
of this company to the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, by which it has been operated 
under lease. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$7,634,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 414 per cent bonds, for the re- 
tirement and refunding of a like amount 
of 20-year 4 per cent gold debentures of 
1909, due April 1. 


MIpLaAND VALLEY.—Acquisition of Line 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to acquire 
the Wichita & Midland Valley, a 50-mile 
subsidiary extending northwest from 
Arkansas City, Kan., to Wichita, all the 
stock and‘ bonds of which it owns. 


Missourt Paciric.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany is planning, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to issue $46,392,000 of 20-year, 5% per 
cent, convertible bonds, Series A. They 
may be converted into common stock at 
par any time after May 1, 1931, and the 
entire issue may be called for redemption 
between 1934 and 1944 at 105. The bonds 
are to be offered to the preferred and 
common share holders as of April 1, 
1929, to the extent of 30 per cent of their 
holdings, at 97.5, to yield 5.71 per cent 
interest. Approximately $30,000,000 of the 
issue will be devoted to redeeming, on 
July 1, the maturing unifying and re- 
funding 4 per cent bonds of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern. The issue 
has been underwritten by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis. — 
Acquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


for authority for the acquisition of part 
and the operation of all of the railroad 
tracks of the Elwood, Anderson & Lapelle, 
formerly owned by the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, which has about 
5 miles of track at Elwood City, Ind. 


NorTHERN ALBERTA.—Control by C. P. 
R. and C. N. R—wWith little debate the 
House Committee on Railways and Tele- 
graph Lines at Ottawa last week ap- 
proved the bill enabling the Canadian 
National to enter into the deal with the 
Canadian Pacific for joint purchase for 
the sum of $25,000,000 of the three rail- 
ways now owned by the Alberta govern- 
ment and including the Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan & British Columbia and the Al- 
berta Great Waterways line. The com- 
pany incorporated to make the purchase 
and jointly operate these roads for the 
two purchasers is to be known as the 
Northern Alberta Railway Company. 


PitrspurcH & West Vircinra.—Bonds, 
—This company has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking au- 
thority to issue and sell $3,000,000 of first 
mortgage 30-year 4% per cent bonds, the 
proceeds to be used in the construction ot 
the Connellsville extension, in addition to 
the $3,000,000 of similar bonds previously 
authorized by the commission. The appli- 
cation states that it has accepted an offer 
of 93% for the bonds from Brown 
Brothers & Co., subject to approval by 
the Commission 


SouTHERN  Paciric.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company, lessee, and 
the El Paso & Southwestern, lessor, to 
abandon a 3l-mile line of the latter com- 
pany between Deming, N. M., and Her- 
manas, 


SoutHERN Pactric.—Acquisition—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire and 
operate a 44 mile line extending from 
one of its branch lines at North Branch, 
Cal., to Kentucky House. This line has 
heretofore been operated by a cemen: 
company. 


Union TEerRMINAL.—Notes.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 





ized this company, located at St. Joseph, 
Mo., to issue $650,000 of first mortgage 
5 per cent 20-year notes, said notes to 
be sold to the Missouri Pacific at par 
for cash and a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for purchasing a grain elevator 
and the remainder for improving this 
property. 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Maine.—Old 6 per cent Preferred, 
1% per cent; Prior Preferred, 134 per cent, 
quarterly; First Preferred, Class A, 1% per 
cent, quarterly; First Preferred, Class B, 2 per 
cent, quarterly; First Preferred, Class C, 1% 
per cent, quarterly; First Preferred, Class D, 
2% per cent, quarterly; First Preferred, Class E, 
1% per cent, quarterly, all payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 15. 

Joliet & Chicago.—1% per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 22 to 
April 1. 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 1 per cent, 
quarterly, payable April 15 to holders of record 
March 30a. 

Michigan Central.—100 per cent, payable 
March 28 to holders of record March 23. 

New York Central.—2 per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record March 28. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie—Common, 


5, payable April 1 to holders of record March 


™N 


$. 
1 


uw 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia—Common, 1% 
per cent, quarterly, payable April 30 to holders 
of record April 15. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 


of Bonds 
Last Last 
Mar. 19 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 132.95 132.33 120.6! 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 0.43 90.76 97.22 


* aK * 
























On the Pennsylvania 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


Katherine Wilson, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Steam lines of the 
Illinois Terminal System, with head- 
quarters at Alton, IIL, has resigned 
after 30 years of service with that com- 
pany. 


J. Edward Davey has resigned as 
vice-president, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the International- 
Great Northern, with headquarters at 
New York, to become connected with 
the executive department of the Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corporation at New 
York. 


H. Wheeler, president and general 
manager of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, and C. J. Rogers, purchasing 
agent, both with headquarters at Seat- 
tle. Wash., have been temporarily en- 
gaged in a consulting capacity by Close 
Brothers & Co., London, England, in 
the planning of the construction of a 
system of rail lines in Bermuda. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


William T. Faricy, general attorney 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been promoted to genera! 
solicitor, with headquarters at the same 
point, succeeding Richard L. Kennedy, 
who retired from active duty on March 
1, because of ill health, Mr. Kennedy 
was born on March 8, 1872, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and graduated from Cutler 
Academy in 1891 and from Princeton 
University in 1895. Three years later 
he graduated from the Harvard Law 
School, entering railway service in 
April, 1908, as an attorney for the Oma- 
ha. In 1910 Mr. Kennedy was promoted 
to general attorney, with headquarters 
at St. Paul. During federal control of 
the railroads, from January 1, 1918, to 
March 1, 1920, he served as general 
solicitor of the Omaha, the Minneapolis 
Eastern, the St. Paul Union Depot, the 
St. Paul Bridge and Terminal and the 
Minnesota Transfer. At the termina- 
tion of federal control he was appointed 
general solicitor of the Omaha, a posi- 
tion he held continuously until his re- 
tirement. 


William H. Curle, general solicitor of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
general counsel, with the same _ head- 
quarters. Edward P. Flintoft, assistant 
Seneral solicitor at Montreal, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Curle as general solicitor. Mr. 
Curle was born in Illinois in 1870. He 
was graduated from Queen’s Univer- 


sity, Kingston, Ont., in 1889 and from 
Osgoode Hall in 1895. 


He entered the 


service of the Canadian Pacific in 1908 
as solicitor, remaining in that position 
until 1917, at which time he was ap- 
pointed general solicitor. Mr. Curle 


served in the latter position continuous- 
ly until his recent promotion to the po- 
Mr. 


Flintoft 


sition of general counsel. 





William H. Curle 


born at Sarnia, Ont., in October, 
1879, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and from Law 
School at Toronto. He entered the 
service of the Canadian Pacific in 
November, 1908, as assistant to the soli- 
citor. He remained in that position 


was 





Edward P. Flintoft 


until January, 1912, at which time he 
was promoted to assistant solicitor. In 
August, 1914, Mr. Flintoft was appointed 
solicitor and in March, 1917, he was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general solicitor at Montreal, in which 
capacity he served until his recent ap- 
pointment as general solicitor. 


Operating 


J. Gilardi has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Beaver, Meade & En- 
glewood, with headquarters at Forgan, 
Okla. 
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W. E. Leonard, who was successively 
car accountant, superintendent and su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Gulf & Ship Island at Gulfport, Miss., 
and Hattiesburg, from 1902 until its ab- 
sorption by the Illinois Central in 1925, 
has retired from active duty under the 
pension rules of the latter company. 
Since 1925 he had been connected with 
the office of the car accountant of the 
Illinois Central at Chicago. 


B. E. Myers, assistant trainmaster on 
the Toledo division of the Rennsylvania, 
has been transferred to the Long Island. 
P. C. Adams, assistant trainmaster-as- 
sistant road foreman of engines on the 
Renovo division at Renovo, Pa., has 
been transferred to Kane, Pa. A. N. 
Stewart, assistant road foreman of en- 
gines on the Renovo division at Kane, 
has been appointed assistant trainmas- 
ter-assistant road foreman of engines 
at Renovo to succeed Mr. Adams. 


Traffic 


C. L. Outen has been appointed travel- 
ing freight agent of the Virginian, with 
headquarters at Columbia, S. C. 


E. E. Booth, superintendent of the 
Seaver, Meade & Englewood, has been 
appointed superintendent of bridges, 
buildings and construction, with head- 
quarters as before at Forgan, Okla. 


C. F. Goldthwaite, assistant director of 
publicity of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed manager of 
the advertising department, with the 
same headquarters. 


C. N. Richards, chief of the tariff bu- 
reau of the Wabash at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at the 
same point, succeeding W. E. Mattox, 
who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence on account of illness. L. W. Cole, 
assistant chief of tariff bureau, has been 
promoted to chief of tariff bureau, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Richards. 


P. J. McCarthy, assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted 
to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at the same point succeeding 
William H. Thompson, deceased. H. 
E. Dunham has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent, suceeding Mr. 
McCarthy. H. M. Johnson, assistant 
foreign freight agent, has been promoted 
to foreign freight agent, with headquar- 
ters as before at St. Louis. 


Herbert Bertermann, who has been 
promoted to general passenger agent 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, O., has been in railway service 
for more then 31 years. He was born 
on July 9, 1881, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and entered the service of the Lake Erie 
& Western (now part of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis) in that city on 
November 15, 1897. From November, 
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1902, to July, 1904, Mr. Bertermann 
acted as traveling passenger agent for 
the Nickel Plate at Muncie, Ind., and 


he was then advanced to district pass- 
enger agent at Indianapolis. On April 
1, 1906, he was appointed traveling pass- 
enger agent of the Big Four at Indian- 
apolis, where he remained until the fol- 
lowing year When he was advanced to 





Bertermann 


Herbert 


general agent in the passenger depart- 
ment at Peoria, Ill. He was transferred 
to Louisville, Ky., on November 1, 1911, 
and to Columbus, Ohio, on March 1, 
1914, then being promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, on January 1, 1916. 
Mr. Bertermann’s promotion to general 


passenger agent became effective on 
March 1. 
Daniel M. Bowman, who has been 


promoted to passenger traffic manager 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, headquarters at Cin- 
O.. connected with 


with 


cinnati, has been 


Daniel M. Bowman 


that railway for more than 15 years. He 
was born in September, 1866, in St. 
Charles county, Mo., and entered rail- 
way service in the passenger traffic de- 
partment of the Missouri Pacific. Later 


he held various positions with the 
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Missouri Pacific, the Southern Pacific, 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
(now part of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco), the Texas and Pacific, the Erie 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. In 
November, 1913, Mr. Bowman was ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the Big Four, with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, being promoted to 
general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at the same point, in June, 1915. 
Mr. Bowman’s promotion to passenger 
trafic manager became effective on 
March 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


A. B. Hillman, trainmaster on the 
Belt Railway of Chicago at Clearing, 
Ill., has been appointed assistant engi- 
neer, with headquarters at the Dear- 
born station, Chicago. 


H. C. Munson, office engineer of the 
Eastern lines of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago, has 
been promoted to division engineer at 
Sioux City, Ia., succeeding H. B. Chris- 
tianson, who has been transferred to 
Marion, Ia., where he replaces E. L. Sin- 
clair, deceased. L. D. Hadwen, who has 
been on a leave of absence, has been ap- 
pointed office engineer at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Munson. 


Mechanical 


C. M. Darden, who has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of machinery 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 






















Cc. M. Darden 





Louis, with headquarters at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been connected with the 
mechanical department of that railway 
for 17 years. He spent his boyhood in 
Richmond, Va., and after attending the 
Y. M. C. A. night school and the Vir- 
ginia Mechanics Institute in that city, 
he entered the service of the Richmond 
Locomotive Works (now part of the 
American Locomotive Company) as a 
draftsman in Richmond. Later Mr. 
Darden was appointed assistant me- 
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chanical engineer of the Rogers Lico- 
motive Works at Paterson, N. J., then 
serving with the Chicago & Alton as 
mechanical engineer. In 1912 he ep- 
tered the service of the mechanical de. 
partment of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, at Nashville; at the time of 
his promotion to assistant superintend.- 
ent of machinery on March 8 he held 
the position of mechanical engineer, 
with headquarters at Nashville. 


Special 


J. R. Almey has been appointed horti- 
culturist of the Western lines of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding G. A. B, 
Krook, deceased. 


Obituary 


Sprague Bostwick, who retired from 
railway service as assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern Pacific in 
1922, died at San Francisco, Cal., on 
February 5, at 78 years of age. 


Howard Stillman, mechanical engineer 
and engineer of tests of the Southern 
Pacific from 1893 to 1924, died at his 
home at Berkeley, Cal., on February 7, 
at the age of 73 years. 


W. N. Mitchell, general southeastern 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., died 
at his home in that city on February 9 
at the age of 77 years. 


BotH THE NEw YORK CENTRAL AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA, effective April 28 with the 
resumption of daylight-saving time will 
run -their 20-hour trains between New 
York and Chicago one hour earlier than 
at present. The Twentieth Century 
Limited will leave New York at 1:45 
p.m., Eastern Standard Time, and Chi- 
cago at 11:40 am., Central Standard 
Time; the Broadway Limited will leave 
New York at 1:55 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time and Chicago at 11:40 am, 
Central Standard time. Thus, by day- 
light saving time, each train will star 


at the same hours as at present 
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ONSIDER this Palace Highway Pullman 

Seats made by Bender which means 
passengers not only ride but rest--an absence 
of strain, of poor posture, of restlessness, of 
muttered hopes for the ride to end. 


Other Features: 


Inside width exceeds any body on the market 
with the same outside dimensions. That 
means wider seats and wider aisle. Ample lug- 
gage space inside. Luggage protected against 
weather, against loss or damage claims. An 
individual light at each seat. A window for 
each seat--and every window can be opened 
all the way up--every window. Full head 
room in aisle. 


The Palace Highway Pullman is a type of 
bus that will make money for you. Give it a 
chance to prove itself on your operations. 


The Bender Body Co. 


W. 62nd and Denison, Cleveland, O. 
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Why Responsible Operators 
Favor Regulation 


T has been considered significant—and it is signifi- 

cant—that the more responsible independent inter- 
state motor coach operators are themselves desirous of 
federal regulation. There may be some question among 
them regarding the degree of regulation they desire, 
but most of them seem to be agreed on the general 
principle. The far-seeing wisdom of this attitude is 
shown by recent accidents which have occurred to inter- 
state motor coaches. In spite of an apparent desire on 
the part of the companies involved to present the facts, 
in the lack of any centralized authority having control 
the feeling may easily arise that perhaps safeguards 
against such disasters are not sufficient. The charge is 
frequently made that many interstate operators can 
maintain their schedules only by a consistent disregard 
of state laws regarding maximum speed. Where, be- 
cause of inadequate equipment and inadequate financial 
resources, an operator, spurred on by competition, ‘s 
tempted into taking chances which result in fatal acci- 
dents, the result is criticism against the whole industry. 
There could be no better safeguard of the legitimate 
motor coach operator than minimum uniform require- 
ments of equipment, safety, service and rates. This 
would protect against irresponsible competition and hoid 
down accidents to the minimum which may be expected 
even with the most careful operation. In the absence 
of adequate federal regulation, bona fide motor coach 
operators will continue to be harmed by criticisms 
caused by irresponsible operators who pursue the im- 
mediate transportation dollar to the exclusion of all else. 


Freight Competition as 
Serious as Passenger 


HE seriousness of the losses of freight traffic to 

highway vehicles cannot be ignored, even though 
the total volume of freight traffic does not show such a 
decrease as that of passenger traffic. The actual loss in 
net earnings to the railroads through motor truck compe- 
tition may very well be greater than the loss from high- 
way competition for passenger traffic, even though 
freight business is still profitable and passenger business 
is not. Railroad rates no longer are comparable 
to taxation which no industry can avoid. Traffic no 
lon iger passes inevitably over the railroads as do imports 
through the customs. As a matter of fact, of course, the 
railroads never did have any such monopoly as indi- 
cated in an analogy comparing them to the customs. 
Nevertheless, such a concept at one time might have had 
some degree of validity. Now it has none at all. Rail- 
road men—and particularly freight traffic officers—can 
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well examine the problems of competition, present and 
prospective, both of highway vehicles and waterways, 
with the utmost thoroughness. The fundamentals of 
motor truck transportation ought to be delved into thor- 
oughly with three purposes in mind—to learn the intrin- 
sic possibilities of the business as a revenue producer in 
itself ; to see wherein the truck may be profitably substi- 
tuted for functions now performed less economically by 
rail; and, to find ways and means of combining both mo- 
tor truck service and rail serv ice to provide an all-round 
transportation service which neither agency, acting 
alone, can give. If railroad men will experiment with 
and study the problem of motor truck service as thor- 
oughly as they have already done with motor coach serv- 
ice, there can be no question that the results will be 
equally profitable, if not more so. The Motor Truck 
Section of the Motor Transport Division provides the 
logical centralizing agency for such a study. 


How Much Is an 
Independent Operation W orth? 


OW much ought a railroad pay for an independent 

motor coach line which it wishes to take over? It 
may be conceded at the outset that the fair way to pro- 
ceed in entering a field already occupied is to consider the 
purchase of existing lines w here uneconomic competition 
is the only alternative. On the other hand there is a 
limit beyond which the price to be paid for a given mo- 
tor coach line may be open to serious question, Some 
years ago a street railway company entering the field of 
motor coach operation somewhat belatedly, in its efforts 
to secure quickly control of a great many lines paid as 
high as $20,000 merely for the right to operate a single 
motor coach over a certain lucrative route. To pay an 
exorbitant price merely for authority to operate brings 
complexities which in the long run may be embarrassing. 
A motor coach line is certainly worth the sum of the 
following: The value (looking to the remaining service 
life) of all equipment and other property; a going-con- 
cern value, based upon the probable losses attendant 
upon setting up a new company, training an organiza- 
tion and waiting for traffic to develop; and a factor 
which would give some weight to present and prospec- 
tive net earnings. A figure arrived at in this manner 
might be checked against the probable cost to the rail- 
road of alternative methods of meeting the problem 
which the proposed purchase of the independent opera- 
tion would solve. The price offered, in other words, 
ought to be fair. It ought not to-place too high a prem- 
ium ona public gift—which is all an exclusive certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity is. Such gifts have, at 
times, been withdrawn, and capitalizing them at too high 
a price is not advisable. 
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Depreciation and Obsolescence 


a aoe physical depreciation or obsolescence 
should determine the time when motor coaches 
should be retired is still a debated question. The mat- 
ter was discussed at some length at the recent meeting 
of the Motor Transport Division. It seems to be gen- 
erally agreed that, properly maintained, a motor coach 
will give several hundred thousand miles of reasonably 
efficient service. Theoretically at least, there is almost 
no limit to the life of a coach on this basis. It is well- 
known, however, that maintenance costs have a tendency 
to increase with the length of service of the equipment, 
eventually attaining a point where they are sufficiently 
high to outweigh the capital savings resulting from the 
delay in purchasing new equipment. At this point, re- 
tirement becomes obligatory in the interest of econom- 
ical operation. Obsolescence, on the other hand, is a 
factor into which enter changing styles, competitive 
conditions and public good-will. Improvements are con- 
tinually being made in motor coach equipment, Although 
the peak seems to have been reached, as far as lavish 
interiors are concerned, other more important changes 
are constantly being effected. The result frequently is 
partial or nearly complete obsolescence, long before the 
coach has reached a point even approaching old age. 
Obsolete or half-obsolete coaches cannot be operated 
successfully in competition with more modern equip- 
ment, as more than one operator has found. The only 
recourse, then, is to assign the older coaches to runs 
where conditions are such that well-maintained equip- 
ment, regardless of the fact that it is not the newest, will 
not drive away patronage. Far from being merely an 
accounting matter, depreciation and obsolescence enter 
largely into the affairs of all the departments of a motor 
coach company. 


How Many Motor Coach Lines 
on Important Routes? 


I’ is reasonable to expect that there will always be 

competition between motor coach lines on routes 
serving important centers of population. Not even the 
enactment of legislation placing the interstate motor car- 
riers under a system of regulation would be expected to 
restrict operation over any important highway route to 
one company. In certain instances, two or more intra- 
State operators have been given permission by state 
regulatory authorities to run their motor coaches over 
the same route in competition with each other. Any 
federal regulatory legislation which may pass, further- 
more, unquestionably will contain a “grandfather 
clause” which will automatically give official recognition 
to the public convenience and necessity of two or more 
competing lines on virtually every major highway route 
in the country. Is it not reasonable, therefore, to anti- 
cipate a day when exclusive certificates to cover any 
except the most sparsely settled routes will be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule? By no means all of the 
state commissions having under their jurisdiction the 
regulation of motor coach lines have been of one mind 
in rendering decisions upon like questions. But a tend- 


ency to lift the bars slightly, in some instances where 
such lifting is economically justifiable—as in the case 
of the Southern Pacific in its application for permission 
to operate motor coaches in replacement of trains over 
routes already served by competing highway lines—is 
already noticeable in a few states, and this tendency 
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will probably become better defined as time goes on. A 
certain amount of competition is accepted as a good 
thing in any business. There should be some competi- 
tion in the business of motor coach operation. Ther: 
is already a great deal, and there may be still more. 


The St. Louis Meeting of the 


Motor Transport Division 


O those who have attended meetings of the Motor 

Transport division regularly, the recent sessions 
at St. Louis seemed in many respects to have been the 
most worth-while yet held. The attendance was not up 
to expectations, and two of the vice-chairmen were un- 
able to be present—significant evidence of the important 
changes in the motor transport picture of the country 
which are now in the making. Indeed, several of the 
most active members of the division were frankly un- 
able to go to St. Louis to discuss motor coaches because 
they were so busy at home operating them. In all other 
respects the St. Louis meeting more than fulfilled its 
promise of proceedings of vital interest to all the rail- 
ways. 

For one thing there was more practical discussion 
of the problems of motor vehicle and rail car operation 
than at any previous meeting. Reports of the effect of 
motor vehicle competition upon the business of the rail- 
ways constitute information essential to every road, but 
they have a similarity which detracts from their interest 
after a time. Surely, by this time, every road in the 
country knows that it has lost a greater or less amount 
of traffic to the highway carriers. The proceedings of 
the meetings previously held should easily have served 
to convince any doubters of the fact that highway trans- 
portation is a factor not to be ignored. 

That this fact was appreciated by those who had the 
program of the St. Louis meeting in charge was evident 
from the presence on the program of an unusually large 
proportion of reports on definite problems of motor 
vehicle operation and co-ordination with rail service. 
Only a few roads have a substantial amount of experi- 
ence in motor coach and motor truck operation. The 
others, many of them newly entered in the field, have 
much to learn regarding the minor and even the major 
problems encountered in connection with such work. It 
is in making available to all the railroads the experience 
of those which have pioneered in motor vehicle opera- 
tion, to the end that the newcomers in the business may 
avoid the mistakes frequently made by unadvised be- 
ginners, that the Motor Transport division will perform 
the most valuable service to the member roads. 

It might be well at this time to raise the question as 
to whether the representatives of the automotive in- 
dustry may have something of more value to the divi- 
sion than they have been able to offer at meetings of the 
division held up to this time. Restricted to attendance 
at the last session of each meeting, they have been able 
to give little of their knowledge and experience. Many 
of these representatives of manufacturing companies 
and associations of motor vehicle operating orgamiza- 
tions are experts in highway transportation matters, 
equipped to advise the railroads to good effect on many 
matters pertinent to successful operation on the high- 
ways. Some thought has been given to changing the 
program of the division’s meetings to provide for an 
open session at the beginning of each meeting. This 
would appear to be a step in the right direction. 
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104 representatives of 72 roads present at sessions where 
motor coach regulation and motor truck com petition 
were featured in discussions 


Division of the American Railway Association 

was held at St. Louis from February 26 to March 
1 with 104 representatives of 72 railroads in attendance. 
The first day was given over to the deliberations of the 
General Committee and the Law Committee and to the 
meeting of the Motor Coach Section. The second was 
consumed with discussions of the Motor Truck Section, 
the third with the proceedings of the Rail Motor Car 
Section and the final session was the joint conference 
with the representatives of the automotive industry. In 
this latter 54 representatives of 31 companies joined the 
delegates. 

In the temporary absence of Chairman A. P. Russell, 
executive vice-president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and president of the New England Trans- 
portation Company, highway subsidiary of that road, the 
meeting was called to order by R. L. Fairbairn, manager 
of the passenger service bureau of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Montreal, Quebec, and chairman of the Rail 
Motor Car Section. Mr. Fairbairn introduced R. N. 
Van Doren, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Chicago & North Western and chairman of the Law 
Committee of the division. Mr. Van Doren first re- 
ported for the General Committee and then proceeded to 
outline the activities of the Law Committee in the inter- 
val since the Detroit meeting in October. 


Te regular meeting of the Motor Transport 


Report of General Committee 


in the report of the General Committee were recom- 
mendations that the number of meetings of the Motor 
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Transport Division be reduced from three to two a 
year and that the next meeting he held at Toronto, 
Canada, during the second week of November. These 
recommendations were adopted and the November meet- 
ing was designated as the annual meeting at which a 
majority of member railroads would constitute a quorum. 
In this connection, however, it was voted that the chair- 
man may call a special meeting at any time or place 
when such a move seems to him desirable or when such 
action is requested by a substantial number of the mem- 
ber railroads. Although the foregoing action means that 
the June meeting will be omitted this year, it is, never- 
theless, understood that the meetings will be in June and 
November of succeeding years with the June meeting of 
every other year held at Atlantic City in conjunction 
with the meetings of the Purchases & Stores and Me- 
chanical Divisions of the American Railway Association. 


Nominating Committee 


A Nominating Committee was appointed to prepare a 
slate of officers which will be acted on at the November 
meeting. The membership of this Nominating Committee 
is as follows: Chairman, M. F. Steinberger, manager of 
highway transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio; E. 
Wanamaker, electrical engineer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; F. S. Hobbs, general manager of the 
New England Transportation Company; E. A. Cunning- 
ham, efficiency engineer of the Canadian Pacific; L. B. 
Burns, assistant to the general manager of the Seaboard 
Air Line; G. L. Whipple, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Union Pacific, and George Mc- 













































Cormick, general superintendent of motive power of the 
Southern Pacific. With these recommendations of the 
General Committee disposed of, Mr. Van Doren pro- 
ceeded with the report of the Law Committee. 


Status of Regulation 


This report was an outline of the activities of the Law 
Committee in its conferences on the Parker Bill for the 
regulation of interstate motor coaches which was before 
the house committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
of the last Congress, but which was not reported to the 
House by that committee and thus failed of passage. 
Mr. Van Doren expressed some disappointment that the 
bill which was outlined at the Detroit meeting had not 
come before Congress since it was felt at that time that 
the various interests were satisfied with the measure as 
then framed. It developed later, however, he said, that 
the bill did not meet with the approval of some of these 
interests and hence various conferences and meetings 
were held, following the Detroit meeting, and some 
changes in the proposed bill were made. 

One of these changes referred to the so-called ‘““Grand- 
father clause” which provides that any motor coach in 
bona fide operation over an interstate route on November 
1, 1928, should receive a certificate for the continuance 
of such operations. The change in this connection was 
in the method by which these beneficiaries of the ‘“‘grand- 
father clause” would receive their certificates. In the 
revised bill they would have been forced to establish and 
prove the bona fides of their operation and they would 
do this by answering a questionnaire sent out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If replies to this 
questionnaire were satisfactory, the certificates would 
follow as a matter of course and if such replies were 
not satisfactory to the Commission the case would be 
referred to the joint state boards for hearing. 


Declaration of Policy in Bill 


Another change in the bill was the inclusion of a 
declaration of policy which read “for the purposes of 
administration of this act, nothing contained in Section 
500 of the Transportation Act of 1920 shall be con- 
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strued by any joint board, commission or by any court, 
to express the policy of Congress in favor of any other 
form of transportation as against transportation by motor 
vehicles, or the affecting in any manner the issuance of 
certificates under this act, if the issuance of such certifi- 
cates, after all pertinent facts and circumstances have 
been duly considered on their merits, is deemed proper 
in the public interest ; and nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as a declaration by Congress of the relative 
importance to the public of the several kinds of trans- 
portation.” Continuing, Mr. Van Doren said that there 
were several changes in procedure which the bill pro- 
vided. It went back to the original idea of joint boards 
composed of state commissions handling practically all 
the machinery of the law, whereas, in the former bill, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was represented on 
these joint boards. Had the revised bill passed, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would not have entered 
the situation unless an appeal was taken from the deci- 
sion of the joint boards, in which case the Commission 
would have reviewed the record and either affirmed or 
reversed the decision of the joint board. 
Other Changes 

Other changes related to features of rate maintenance, 
the preservation of police powers for the interested states 
and the exemption of railway motor coach operators 
from the provision of the anti-trust laws. Mr. Van 
Doren stated that the foregoing were essentially all modi- 
fications which were made in the bill before its submis- 
sion to the House Committee. This committee, however, 
referred the bill to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and this latter body asked for some definite statement of 
congressional intent in connection with that section which 
reads: “In determining whether or not a certificate 
should be issued, the joint board and the Commission 
shall, among other pertinent matters, give reasonable con- 
sideration to the convenience of and necessity to the 
public to be served thereby, of the service by motor 
vehicles applied for, to existing available transportation 
agencies and service.” The Commission thought that 
the bill should prescribe definitely just what consideration 
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should be given to existing means of transportation, 
that is, whether they (the regulatory boards) should 
consider the financial needs of one or the other of the 
parties interested, whether they were to treat them as two 
entirely different kinds of carriage and therefore in dif- 
ferent fields and not requiring much consideration one 
for the other. Mr. Van Doren stated that this request 
of the commission, in his opinion, had the effect of 
postponing action on the bill at the past session. 
Following this exposition of the various manoeuvres 
and changes in connection with the proposed Parker 
Bill, Mr. Van Doren described a bill which was intro- 
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duced into Congress by representative Huddleston of 
Alabama, a member of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. This bill provides merely 
that motor carriers shall be required to file a bond for 
the protection of the public. 

In closing his remarks the chairman paid tribute to the 
sympathetic attitude of the House Committee in its co- 
operation with the various interests who are seeking to 
formulate a satisfactory bill for the regulation of inter- 
state motor coaches. He said in addition that action 
on such a measure might be expected at the December 
session. 


Motor Coach Section 


Important developments and extensions announced—Depreciation 
maintenance and joint operation discussed 


After a brief dis- 
cussion of Mr. Van 
Doren’s remarks the 
meeting of the Motor 
Coach Section 
opened with R. J. 
Littlefield, manager 
of motor coach op- 
erations, Boston & 
Maine Transporta- 

» tion Company, in the 
chair. He presided 
in the absence of T. 
B. Wilson, _ vice- 
president and man- 
ager of the Southern 
Pacific Motor Trans- 

T. B. Wilson portation Company 

Chairman, Motor Coach Section and chairman of the 
Motor Coach Sec- 

tion. Mr. Littlefield, in opening the discussion, expressed 
gratification at the interest manifested in the meetings 
and stated that practically every outstanding railroad in 
the country which was operating motor coaches was 
represented. He urged the members to be free in dis- 
cussion, adding that it was the policy of the Motor 

Coach Section to be just as helpful as possible to all 

railroads either already in the motor coach business or 

contemplating such operations. He next called on R. H. 

Allison, assistant to the general manager of the Cleve- 

land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis who read a paper 
on depreciation of motor coach equipment. 





Depreciation of Motor Coaches 


This report was a statement compiled from results of 
a questionnaire submitted to several motor coach operat- 
ing companies throughout the United States. It held 
that when motor coaches were in the experimental stage 
it was quite proper to depreciate them on the time basis, 
since obsolescence crept in within a short time. The re- 
port continued to say, however, that it is questionable 
whether this method should be used at the present time 
when obsolescence is no longer as important a factor as 
it formerly was. While many companies, the question- 
naire revealed, prefer to use the time basis for deprecia- 
tion of motor coaches operating on short routes and ac- 
cumulating comparatively short mileage, the mileage 
basis seems to be the most accepted method. The latter 


places the life of an economically operated motor coach 
for depreciation purposes at from 100,000 to 300,000 
miles. In this method the estimated life mileage figure, 
together with the invested value, is considered in de- 
termining the rate per mile for depreciation. It was 
found, however, that some motor coach companies op- 
pose the mileage basis, claiming that after a year’s use 
the motor coach has not the same resale value as the 
value appearing on their books. The report stated, how- 
ever, that, while this claim may be well founded, most 
companies value their property not at the market price 
but at its value to the business. It was further revealed 
that the major points covering the method of deprecia- 
tion employed by the several reporting concerns were: 
State regulation, type of equipment and geographical 
location and condition of routes. Most companies limit 
depreciation to 80 or 90 per cent of the invested value 
of the equipment, thus allowing from 10 to 20 per cent 
for salvage or resale price at the time of retirement from 
service. 


Proper Depreciation Basis Important 

In conclusion the survey stated that computation of 
depreciation on a most conservative basis is of the great- 
est importance, since each year’s operation should bear 
only its proper share of the liability for replacing the 
depreciating equipment. The canvass revealed also that, 
of the 25 reporting concerns, 16 are using the mileage 
basis, while 9 employ the time basis. On the former 
basis the rates vary from 2% cents to 10 cents per mile. 
It concluded finally that whether the mileage or time 
basis is used would depend entirely upon the judgment 
of the operator who should be guided by the annual 
mileage of his motor coaches, their probably useful life, 
their resale value and the chances of continued need for 
present equipment. The estimated life, its conclusion 
continued, must not be so great that the period would 
extend beyond the time when advancement in design 
would make the motor coach out-of-date. On the other 
hand, depreciation periods should not be so short as to 
underestimate greatly the practical services which may 
be expected, since the period chosen will directly affect 
the cost of operation. 


The Factor of Obsolescence 
In the discussion which followed Mr. Allison’s paper, 
the question was raised as to whether or not the item of 
depreciation covers also the factor of obsolescence and 
Mr. Littlefield called upon F. S. Hobbs, general manager 
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of the New England Transportation Company, to com- 
ment upon the point. Mr. Hobbs stated that the New 
England Transportation Company had taken into con- 
sideration the factor of obsolescence in its depreciation 
computation. He explained that in his company depre- 
ciation was on the mileage basis at the rate of about four 
cents a mile and an estimated life of 225,000 miles. He 
added, however, that in the unit system of maintenance, 
which is employed by the New England Transportation 
Company, the motor coaches are kept 95 per cent effi- 
cient, at all times, and thus the life of equipment so 
maintained is really unknown. Mr. Hobbs continued by 
describing several varieties of operating conditions which 
he encounters and stated in closing that in view of these 
factors he believed his company not to be far wrong in 
depreciating at 3.5 cents or four cents a mile. 


Premature Retirement Sometimes Necessary 


Mr. Littlefield here stated, and Mr. Hobbs agreed, 
that in several cases it was necessary to retire equipment 
in order to make the service as attractive as that of com- 
petitors who are entering the field with newer and more 
modern motor coaches. 

Mr. Van Doren asked Mr. Allison if the questionnaire 
revealed that most motor coach operators maintain a 
property investment account against which they charge 
all retirements. In reply Mr. Allison stated that various 
methods were found and no general practice could be 
reported. Here Mr. Littlefield stated that it had been 
the experience of the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company that no two operations are alike and perhaps 
in no two operations should depreciation be considered 
in exactly the same manner. He continued to say that 
his company had some equipment on branch lines mak- 
ing a very small mileage. This equipment was depreci- 
ated on the time basis over an estimated life of five years 
until it developed that these motor coaches making this 
small mileage could be utilized for more than the allotted 
five years even though the obsolescence feature were 
quite marked. In these cases it was found that the ques- 
tion of modern equipment was not extremely important 
but, Mr. Littlefield added, that nevertheless, his com- 
pany, generally speaking, had found the mileage basis 
the fair standard. 


Unit Maintenance System Described 


After further brief comment on depreciation by C. S. 
Lake, assistant to the president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Mr. Littlefield called upon D. V. Gearwar, me- 
chanical superintendent of the New England Transpor- 
tation Company, to explain the unit replacement mainte- 
nance method employed by that operator. Mr. Gearwar 
in his description of this maintenance system outlined 
the scope of his company’s operations, stating that it had 
233 units in service covering 23,000 schedules per month, 
exclusive of the operation of extra sections, special 
parties, and deadhead mileage. These latter cover nearly 
8,500,000 miles per year. The system endeavors to pre- 
clude the penalizing of one garage force to the advan- 
tage of another; it removes control from the garage 
foremen and maintenance that is due while the equip- 
ment is in a given territory is completed on schedule. 
Replacements are made according to the pre-determined 
life of the various parts of the equipment. On certain 
equipment, irrespective of the operating condition, gen- 
erators, starters, distributors, brake diaphragms, air 
valves, compressors, etc., are removed at a stipulated 
mileage and replaced with rebuilt, tested parts while those 
removed are forwarded in especially built containers to 
base garages for rebuilding and testing. The same holds 
true on brake relining and built-up toes on brake shoes, 
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valve grinding and main and connecting rods, bearings 
and other parts. 

Continuing to explain the system, by following a given 
coach through its various steps the report assumed a 
particular vehicle had been completely rehabilitated and 
thus started out at zero miles on maintenance. After 
operation of 2000 miles it receives oil change, and chassis 
lubrication, together with an average of twelve other 
items. Subsequent to the operation of an additional 2000 
miles, it would receive all of the features of the first 2000 
miles plus 18 more items, and so on, so that as the coach 
progresses in mileage the renewals, replacements and 
adjustment of parts and accessories becomes more rigid. 
At the conclusion of the pre-determined and economic 
life of the coach in question it is brought to the base 
garage and there receives complete rebuilding service— 
power plant, steering columns, front axle, springs, 
shackles and brake assembling, together with transmis- 
sion, clutch and drive line differential assembly complete. 
The unit, when released, is in a mechanical condition the 
equivalent of the day it was delivered new, barring some 
possible fatigue in the frame itself. The complete re- 
placement of all units, which includes everything on the 
new body and frame itself, the report stated, has been 
developed so that at 3:45 p.m. on the second working 
day the coach is on the road for a test and final adjust- 
ment. 


Control of System 


Referring to the supervisory control of the system, Mr. 
Gearwar stated that all garages report daily the odometer 
reading of each unit which is garaged at their location 
to mechanical department headquarters where a central- 
ized control is maintained of all motor coaches on the 
system. As these odometer readings are entered the 
maintenance schedule numbers coming due are directed 
to the various garages 700 miles in advance of their be- 
coming due. When work on the unit becomes due the 
garage foreman has the schedule completed, and reports 
completion and the odometer reading when concluded. 
Each sector or garage has a stipulated number of units 
assigned to its care and scheduling. Headquarters com- 
piles charts and statistics which give each sector its per- 
formance in miles per road delay or failure, together 
with other statistics which places each sector on a com- 
petitive basis. In the event of any accessory or part 
failing before its delivery and replacement comes due, 
Mr. Gearwar said, it is possible under the system to de- 
termine, without error, the individual who built up the 
unit in question or made the adjustment in the schedule. 
He concluded by saying that the system has contributed 
to some considerable extent in the New England Trans- 
portation Company’s system performance of 96.97 per 
cent of operating schedules on time. 


M. P. Uses New England Maintenance System 


Following Mr. Gearwar’s remarks, P. J. Neff, assistant 
to the president of the Missouri Pacific and vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, 
stated that after investigation of several maintenance 
systems his company had decided to adopt the New Eng- 
land Transportation Company’s system for its highway 
subsidiary maintenance work. In reply to a question 
from Mr. Littlefield, Mr. Gearwar stated that the mile- 
age, before the complete unit replacement is made, varies 
with different motor coaches, the range being from 
50,000 to 80,000 miles. In reply to another question, by 
Mr. Littlefield, Mr. Gearwar stated that as a factor of 
safety in operation his company is willing to compromise 
on wear here and there on small things and thus perhaps 
occasionally make a premature replacement in order to 
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preclude the possibility of a road failure or delay. In 
this connection he explained that occasionally there will 
be a case where there is a little life left in a component 
part which is removed. He added, however, that this 
remaining life is not destroyed but is utilized in a rebuilt 
unit. 

Replying to another inquiry as to the labor cost of 
making a complete replacement, Mr. Gearwar cited a 
recent instance wherein a complete overhauling was 
done in 100.7 man hours. As to maintenance cost on 
the system, the speaker said that it might be placed be- 
tween 4.7 cents and 5.7 cents per mile. 


Why Railroads Should Operate Motor Coaches 


The remainder of the forenoon session was consumed 
in the discussion of the question “Why the Steam Car- 
riers Should Operate Motor Coach Services” and Mr. 
Littlefield called upon Mr. Neff to speak on the ques- 
tion. Mr. Neff stated that since 1920 the railways’ pas- 
senger business has declined $312,000,000 a year, 
whereas if the growth from 1920 to 1927 had progressed 
along its normal course, instead of a decline of $312,- 
000,000 annually, there should have been an increase of 
$400,000,000 annually in passenger revenues on Class I 
railroads. During that time, he continued, the number 
of licensed automobiles has increased to 26,000,000, of 
which 92,000 are motor coaches. These latter include a 
limited number in school service but the speaker believed 
that practically all of the 92,000 were operated for hire 
on the highways. 

Proceeding from the foregoing premises, Mr. Neff 
said the question arises as to whether the passenger busi- 
ness of the railways has gone to the motor coach lines 
or to private automobiles and explained the questionnaire 
which had been sent to all Missouri Pacific agents, about 
2000 in number, to gather concrete information on this 
point. The replies revealed that independent motor coach 
operators in Missouri Pacific territory had collected more 
in gross revenue since 1920 than has been the decline in 
Missouri Pacific passenger revenues during the same 
pertod. With this information in hand Mr. Neff con- 
tinued, the Missouri Pacific visited those railroads which 
were operating motor coaches in order to study the pos- 
sibility of inaugurating such a service in its own terri- 
tory. These interviews with motor coach operating rail- 
roads resulted in the decision of the Missouri Pacific to 
enter the motor coach business themselves. It was con- 
cluded in this connection that if the highway operations 
did not yield a profit on their own account they would 
bring an indirect profit in the savings they permit the 
railroad. 

The speaker stated he was much gratified to report 
that in the three months in which the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company has been in operation its major 
coach lines have not operated at a loss, and added that 
there is in prospect for the next few months a consider- 
able saving in train-miles on the railroad by reason of 
recent purchases of motor coach lines in the territory. 

In concluding, Mr. Neff stated it to be his opinion 
that the railroads cannot afford to stand still on the motor 
coach method of transportation, any more than they 
could hesitate a hundred years ago when stage coach lines 
were being replaced with steam railroads. He further 
stated it to be his belief that railroads who do not enter 
the motor coach business are going to regret it very 
much in the future. 


M. P. to Expand Highway Operations 


In response to a question from Mr. Littlefield, Mr. 
Neff stated that the Missouri Pacific operations at that 
time covered 2570 route miles and 30 days from that 
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time the routes would be extended to cover 4000 miles. 
Calling for a further discussion on the question of steam 
carriers operating motor transport service, Mr. Little- 
field drew from H. Z. Maxwell, assistant general solici- 
tor of the Pennsylvania, the statement that his company 
has found it easier to get permission from a commission 
to withdraw an unprofitable train service if it is prepared 
to operate a subsidiary highway service at the time the 
application for the withdrawal of the railroad service is 
presented. Mr. Littlefield agreed and suggested that 
such had been the experience of New England railroads. 


Report on Specifications Code 


With the opening of the afternoon session, Mr. Little- 
field read the report of the motor coach section relative 
to the indorsement of the uniform motor coach specifi- 
cation code sponsored by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. He expressed disappointment that very few 
railways had offered any opinion on the code and thus a 
complete report had not been formulated. He urged that 
those roads that have not received a copy of the uniform 
code obtain one in order that some findings on the sub- 
ject could be brought into the next meeting. Turning to 
the work of the regional committees Mr. Littlefield called 
upon C. W. Parrish, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Norfolk & Western, to report 
for Regional Committee No. 1. Mr. Parrish stated that 
his committee held a meeting at Atlanta in January, at 
which it was found that only five roads in the region 
were operating motor coaches. At the Atlanta meeting, 
he continued, much of the discussion was concerned 
with the pending legislation in Washington, sponsored 
by the Post Office Department, to have all motor coach 
lines designated as common carriers and to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rates for carry- 
ing mail on motor coaches. There followed considerable 
discussion on the carrying of mail by motor coaches and 
the practices in this matter on the various motor coach 
routes throughout the country. The outcome of such 
discussion was the adoption of a motion instructing the 
chairman to confer with the railway mail pay committee 
in regard to the developments in mail handling and the 
compensation for such handling by motor coach lines. 

With this mail question disposed of, W. M. Fenwick, 
general passenger agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and chairman of Regional committee No. 2, outlined 
motor coach developments in the territory assigned to 
that committee. Mr. Fenwick stated that although the 
region is extensive and comprises a great many railroad 
lines the great majority of these lines had not become 
highway minded until the past few months. One of the 
railroads he added, however, had been engaged in motor 
coach operations for several years, but the committee had 
not yet been able to interest officers of that line in the 
motor transport division. The speaker continued to say 
that the important activity in the region was the recent 
entrance of the Cotton Belt and the Missouri Pacific into 
the highway field. With this presentation completed Mr. 
Fenwick yielded the floor to R. H. Crozier, general pas- 
senger agent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and 
the chairman of Regional committee No. 5. Mr. Crozier 
stated that the most important development in the fifth 
region had been the activities of the Southern Pacific. 


Activities in the East 


Mr. Littlefield himself reported for Regional com- 
mittee No. 7, and called upon R. K. Stackhouse, general 
superintendent of stations, transfers and motor services 
on the Pennsylvania, to outline the recent highway ac- 
tivities of that road. Mr. Stackhouse read a statement 
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regarding Pennsylvania motor coach operations. In this 
statement the highway policy of the road was outlined 
and the recent purchase of the three motor coach lines 
from the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company was 
announced. These developments on the Pennsylvania 
as outlined in the statement read by Mr. Stackhouse 
were announced in the J/otor Transport Section, issues 
of January 26, page 284, and February 23, page 510. 
Elaborating on the foregoing Mr. Stackhouse stated that 
it would not be the policy of the Pennsylvania to com- 
pete unduly with existing motor coach companies nor, on 
the other hand, would the road purchase any great num- 
ber of these independents. He added that it would be 
the policy to extend the highway development wherever 
conditions warrant it. He regarded the question of ter- 
minals a very important one and stated that the Pennsyl- 
vania is using the Waldorf Terminal and Pennsylvania 
Station in New York and also in other cities railway 
stations and ticket agencies are utilized. In closing he 
said that the Pennsylvania realizes that it has been some- 
what slow in entering the highway field, but much of this 
delay was caused by the denial in 1926 of a charter for 
a highway subsidiary by the State of Pennsylvania. 
Asked by Mr. Neff if the motor coach lines of the 
Pennsylvania sold through tickets in conjunction with 
other motor coach lines, Mr. Stackhouse replied that it 
was the policy to continue any traffic arrangements which 
were in effect on lines acquired. 
Pennsylvania Applications Pending 

In response to further questioning the speaker stated 
that the Pennsylvania now has pending before the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania an application for 
a route from the Delaware’ River to the Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania state line. When the question was raised as to 
the attitude of the Commissions in regard to applications 
for permission to operate over a motor coach route 
already covered by another operator, J. S. Selby, general 
passenger agent, Reading Transportation Company, volun- 
teered the information that his company has a number 
of lines in Pennsylvania and New Jersey on which per- 
mission has been granted to operate from station to sta- 
tion, while the pre-existing lines continue to do the local 
pick-up business. The discussion of the Pennsylvania 
operations was concluded by a statement from Mr. Max- 
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well explaining the methods and practices of filing tariffs 
and baggage handling. When Mr. Littlefield called for 
discussion of further subjects, Mr. Neff of the Missouri 
Pacific distributed copies of forms by which the motor 
coach operations of his road are controlled. These forms 
were explained in detail by Mr. Neff who also answere: 
questions of members regarding the control system. 


Joint Operation of Motor Coaches 


Mr. Littlefield here turned the discussion to “Joint 
operation of motor coach service by rail lines between 
such points as St. Louis-Kansas City, St. Louis-Chicago, 
Kansas City-Chicago, and other places where independ- 
ent inter-state operators are making serious inroads on 
the long haul passenger travel.” In this connection Mr. 
Maxwell of the Pennsylvania stated that his road has 
found such a situation several times and mentioned one 
instance where there are about six rail carriers and two 
or three interurban railways and motor coach lines. 
This, he added, is a territory where a railway motor 
coach line is more or less needed and thus negotiations 
are under way to persuade the interested railways to 
institute a joint application for highway operation. Com- 
menting further upon this question of joint operation 
Mr. Nett referred to the St. Louis-Kansas City situa- 
tion and stated that there are four of the major rail 
lines in this territory to which a highway generally speak- 
ing is parallel. One of these railroads, Mr. Neff said, 
applied to the commission in Missouri for a highway 
certificate which was denied. In the opinion of the 
speaker the application was denied because all the rail- 
roads did not apply jointly and thus he considered that 
a study of the question would be worth while in any 
territory presenting a similar situation. 


Southern Pacific Active 


In the absence of Chairman Wilson several members 
from Pacific Coast territory outlined the activities of the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company from such 
information as they had obtained in conversation with 
Mr. Wilson. One of these speakers said that the South- 
ern Pacific had been exceedingly active in the establish- 
ment and extension of services as well as in the presenta- 
tion of applications in California. 

Here Fred E. Pettit, Jr., assistant general solicitor, 
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Los Angeles & Salt Lake, asked if some members identi- 
fied with roads which are operating motor coaches would 
explain the arrangements for baggage handling. H. F. 
Fritch, passenger traffic manager of the Boston & Maine, 
and president of the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company, explained the practice of this latter concern. 
He stated that baggage is handled on motor coaches on 
lines where train service has been discontinued and that 
this arrangement has resulted in no dissatisfaction on 
the part of the passenger. William E. Lowes, assistant 
to the passenger traffic manager, Baltimore & Ohio, 
stated that while his road does not honor motor coach 
tickets on its trains, it will carry on trains baggage 
checked on a motor coach ticket. Mr. Hobbs of New 
England Transportation Company also explained the 
baggage handling practices on his line. He stated that 
a standard adopted in 1925 and still existing is a 40-in. 
baggage compartment with 36-in. doors on each side. 
so that luggage may be loaded on unloaded from either 
side of the coach. In the observation type of coaches, 
this speaker continued there is available a baggage com- 
partment which-will hold three steamer trunks and at 
least one grip for each of the 29 passengers. In con- 
nection with the question of whether or not passengers 
object to riding in motor coaches with baggage piled 
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in the rear, Mr. Hobbs said that it had been the experi- 
ence of his company that most people like to have their 
baggage with them at all times. 


Importance of Terminals 


There was also included in this section’s discussion a 
paper on the importance of motor coach terminals in 
large cities. This paper stated at the outset that ex- 
perience seemed to demonstrate the advisability of having 
terminals located easily accessible from the important 
sections of the cities served. Thus it is desirable to get 
the location as near as possible to the center of the city, 
taking into consideration traffic laws and traffic conges- 
tion and the expenses in maintaining a station to give 
the people necessary service that they demand. With 
reference to the consolidation of terminal facilities with 
other motor coach lines, the report stated that such a 
merger is not always desirable. It continued to describe 
terminal location practices in several of the larger cities 
and closed with a brief discussion of the terminal problem 
in smaller places. The foregoing report was received too 
late to be read at the meeting, but was nevertheless in- 
cluded in the record. The discussion of baggage handling, 
however, closed the session of the motor coach section. 


Motor Truck Section 


Serious loss of freight traffic to highways indicated in reports on 
competition in various regions 


Chairman Russell 
appeared to open the 
sessions of the Motor 
Truck Section on the 
morning of Febru- 
ary 27. This session 
convened after the 
members had _ re- 
turned from _ the 
breakfast at the Na- 
tional Hotel, Nation- 
al Stock Yards, IIl., 
where they had been 
guests of E. F. Bis- 
hee, vice-president, 
East St. Louis Junc- 
tion Railway. Chair- 
man Russell in his 
opening remarks 
commented on the 
situation in regard to proposed federal legislation for the 
regulation of interstate motor coaches, and followed 
such comment by reading a letter of greeting to the 
Motor Transport Division from R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association. He next 
called attention to the recent appointment of R. A. C. 
Henry, director of the bureau of economics of the Cana- 
dian National, as Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Railways and Canals of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. 
Henry had in the past, been actively identified with the 
work of the Motor Transport Division as a representa- 
tive of the Canadian National at its meetings. Accord- 
ingly a motion was adopted directing that the congratula- 
tions of the Motor Transport Division be transmitted 
to Mr. Henry and also to the Dominion of Canada. 

This concluded Chairman Russell’s remarks, and the 
meeting of the Motor Truck Section opened with Mr. 
eff of the Missouri Pacific presiding in the absence of 
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Chairman G. C. Woodruff, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, New York Central. Mr. Neff announced that the 
Missouri Pacific had arranged to provide motot coaches 
for the members who wished to visit the Jefferson Me- 
morial where the Lindbergh trophies are housed, during 
the noon recess. Several of the members made this trip 
for which a motor coach was also provided by the Twin 
Coach Company. 

Turning to the work of the Motor Truck Section Mr. 
Neff stated that he believed discussion on the relative 
types of equipment and appliances should be limited and 
thus more time could be given to the development of 
information which would interest the railroads in con- 
nection with the operation of motor trucks. He then 
called on C. J. Chenworth, engineer-assistant to the vice- 
president, Atlantic Coast Line, to report for Regional 
committee No. 1. Mr. Chenworth stated that a meet- 
ing of the Regional committee was held at Atlanta in 
connection with the meeting of the motor coach Regional 
committee and the rail motor car Regional committee. 
Mr. Chenworth’s report was a summary of replies re- 
ceived to a questionnaire which had been distributed 
throughout the region. 


Reports of Regional Committees 


This questionnaire revealed that the railroads in 
Region No. 1 are using motor trucks only to very limited 
extent and that such use is principally all in connection 
with the interchange of l.c.l freight at terminals and in 
connection with motor coach lines for handling express, 
baggage and mail. Only three companies, it continued, 
reported owning and operating motor trucks in revenue 
service. Two of these latter operate in intra-state line 
service, while the third has both intra-state and inter- 
state line service operation. The three companies reported 
ownership of six trucks operating over 350 route miles. 
Elaborating* on the foregoing the report stated that the 
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Atlantic Coast Line operates one truck in intra-state line 
service over a 24-mile route. No rates are published in 
connection with this operation as only mail, express and 
supplies are handled, except on one end of the route 
where the truck operation partially replaces local freight 
service. In this latter, the truck handles small freight 
packages under rates published in the regular railroad 
tariffs; revenues are included in the same primary ac- 
counts as for steam service and expenses are handled in 
like manner. This operation has been unprofitable from 
a strictly revenue standpoint, but it provides a service 
essential to other operations of the railroad. 


Railroad Truck Operations in South 


The East Tennessee & Western North Carolina, 
through its subsidiary the East Tennessee & Western 
North Carolina Transportation Company, owns and op- 
erates two trucks in interstate line service over 200 route 
miles and one truck in intra-state line service over 100 
route miles. In this operation the subsidiary handles 
l.c.l. shipments for the railway under contract. These 
shipments are billed by the railroad and the charges col- 
lected by railroad agents. Store-door delivery is provided 
within certain limits. The charges for the services are 
included in tariffs on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This operation has been profitable and in 
addition has resulted in a saving in railroad expenses. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis through its 
subsidiary, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Motor 
Transit Company, owns and operates two trucks for 
handling baggage, mail and express, in connection with 
a motor coach operation. The operation is over 27 route 
miles at an approximate average cost of 30 cents a mile. 
The motor coach service, in connection with which these 
trucks are operated, was inaugurated to replace passenger 
trains. The truck operation has been unprofitable in 
itself, but it nevertheless permitted a reduction of losses 
on passenger train services. 

No railroad in the region reported the operation of 
motor trucks which it did not own, although several re- 
ported contractual relations with local trucking companies 
at various points for the transfer or interchange of I.c.l. 
freight with other lines. One road operates tractors and 
trailers for interchange between its freight houses and 
local steamship wharves while the several railways enter- 
ing Cincinnati utilize the interchange services of The 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has arrangements with local 
trucking concerns for the handling of l.c.l. freight at 
Norfolk, Va., Plymouth and Fayetteville, N. C., and 
Ozark and Dothan, Ala. The Central of Georgia oper- 
ates two tractors with 20 trailers for the transfer of 
l.c.l. freight from its freight houses at Savannah to the 
piers of the Ocean Steamship Company and the Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Company. This road 
has also entered into a contract for the handling of I.c.l. 
interchange work at Atlanta and for the movement of 
l.c.l. freight between Atlanta and two nearby local sta- 
tions. This station-to-station movement is paid for on a 
tonnage basis and the estimated savings thereby effected 
are approximately $300 a month. The Louisville & 
Nashville has contracts with trucking companies at sev- 
eral of the more important cities for the transfer of l.c.1. 
freight between its stations and connecting lines. The 
Mobile & Ohio reported certain arrangements for ter- 
minal haulage through agreements with truck operators 


Motor Truck Competition in South 


The report stated that comparatively few of the re- 
plies received contained any information with respect to 
the effect of motor truck competition on traffic and reve- 





nues of the reporting carrier. Most of the reporting 
roads stated that highway competition had affected pas- 
senger travel materially and express business to a sinall 
extent. One railroad, however, made a study of the 
amount of cotton which moved by truck in the territory 
served by its rail lines from August 1 to October 15, 
inclusive, of the years 1927 and 1928. This study 
yielded the following figures: 


Number of Bales of Cotton Moved by Truck and 
Percentage of Total Movement 


cAugust 1 to October 15) 





1927 1928 
se arrel = 
State Bales Per Cent Bales Per Cent 

ee re 1,450 44.7 946 32.1 
ON SO eae 29,392 31.6 33,368 52 
rn Se 6d dee ween ss 21.045 9.2 27,590 19.4 
CED. a cncccdnGeuteceacenss 232 1.3 428 2.5 
DE ccvitwernntehieeee ; 485 0.7 818 2.5 
PO de Sesocreiccaneewes nd 20 1.6 100 8 


With reference to the cotton shipments received at 
one southern port, the study stated that this tonnage 
normally comes from points within a radius of about 150 
miles. From September 1 to December 31, 1927, there 
were 52,971 bales of cotton or 76.5 per cent of the total 
moved into the port by rail and 16,260 bales or 23.5 
per cent moved by truck. During the corresponding 
period of 1928 there were 33,475 bales or 43.2 per 
cent moved by rail, whereas the truck movement 
amounted to 43,998 bales or 56.8 per cent. This road 
estimated that losses in revenue resulting from shipment 
of cotton by truck during the period mentioned in 1927 
was approximately $38,000 and for the same period in 
1928 this loss amounted to $103,400. During the past 
two years, the survey continued, a substantial proportion 
of the eastern North Carolina strawberry crop has moved 
to local and to northern and eastern markets by truck. 
In 1927 the total movement of strawberries from the 
section was 574,107 crates. Of this number 20,842 
crates, 3.6 per cent or the equivalent of 92.2 carloads 
were shipped by truck, practically all of the shipments 
going to cities in the Middle Atlantic States. The total 
shipment in 1928 amounted to 603,638 crates of which 
57,442 crates, 9.5 per cent or the equivalent of 251.4 
carloads moved by truck. Other railroads in the region 
also reported losses in freight traffic because of the 
motor truck competition, although there was no aban- 
donment of rail lines reported on account of such 
inroads. 


Motor Truck Cost Figures Sought 


In commenting upon Mr. Chenworth’s report Chair- 
man Russell stated that he thought it would be exceed- 
ingly helpful to railways contemplating motor truck op- 
erations if cost figures on such operations were supplied 
in detail by those companies that have already had ex- 
perience along that line. There followed here consider- 
able discussion on this question of costs and what items 
should properly be included in arriving at a cost figure 

The question then arose as to difficulties encountered 
by the regional committees in securing the information 
for their reports. Here Mr. Lake of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio paid tribute to the work of Mr. Chenworth’s com- 
mittee which he thought should be congratulated on what 
they had been abie to do. Commenting on this same point 
G. W. Lupton, assistant to the vice-president, Atchison. 
Topeka & Santa Fe, suggested that this question 0! 
securing the proper information is of such vital i- 
portance’ that the railroads in the different territories 
can well afford to detail a man whose exclusive duties 
would be the compilation of data for the regional com- 
mittee. Mr. Maxwell of the Pennsylvania thought that 
a distinction should be made between the various types 
of information desired. Many roads, he continued, d0 
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not desire to divulge their plans, but on the other hand 
they would raise no objections to the collection of in- 
formation with regard to highway competition in their 
territories. This latter information, in the opinion of 
the speaker, should be complete. 

Chairman Russell spoke briefly on this question of 
obtaining information and suggested that it was the pur- 
pose of the division to permit a free expression of 
thought on the problem of highway competition, which 
is eating into the revenues of the railways. Following 
this Mr. Lupton expressed agreement with the Chair- 
man and insisted on his previous contention that each 
railroad should assign a man to supply the regional 
chairmen with such information as was desired. He 
added that the railroad would find few instances in 
which they could spend a little money to such good ad- 
vantage. The question was referred to the General 
Committee. 


Regional Committee No. 2 


Mr. Neff. who was chairman of Regional Committee 
No. 2, said that this body had experienced the same dif- 
ficulty as was discussed in the foregoing in obtaining 
concrete information. With the exception of one road, 
each of the lines in the region reported that they were 
not operating any motor trucks although the Santa Fe 
reported that the Santa Fe Transportation Company, 
a subsidiary of Fred Harvey, with headquarters at 
Santa Fe, N. M., operates six motor trucks, three of 
which are used in road service between Santa Fe and 
Leamy, a distance of 19 miles, and three others being 
used in terminal shop and store house service. 


The Rock Island reported that through a contract 
with the Rock Island Motor Transit Company, it oper- 
ates a truck service over the 19 miles between Chicago 
and Blue Island, Ill., and intermediate stations for the 
purpose of saving some local freight train mileage and 
to effect prompt delivery on l.c.l. freight. 

Mr. Neff continued to say that since the questionnaire 
was distributed the St. Louis Southwestern, through its 
subsidiary the Southwestern Transportation Company, 
has inaugurated a comprehensive system of freight 
truck routes. No representative of the Cotton Belt was 
present at the session, so Mr. Neff explained briefly 
what he understood to be the plans of that road, from 
information he had received in conversation with D. 
W. Russell, president of the Southwestern Transporta- 
tion Company. 


Competition for Livestock Traffic 


Mr. Neff next suggested that the statement of motor 
truck operations furnished the members who visited the 
National Stock yards be incorporated into the record. 
The speaker interpreted these figures to inuicate that 
the equivalent of 11,214 car loads of hogs, cattle, sheep, 
horses and mules were unloaded at the National Stock 
Yards from motor trucks in the years 1927 and 1928, 
which from supplementary figures seem to be the equiv- 
alent to something like 10 per cent of the total gross 
receipts of the stock yards during that period. He 
continued to say that the statements indicate a tremen- 
dous increase amounting to almost a doubling in 1928 
over 1927, and suggested that it is easy to visualize 
what may happen if this is a sample of what is going 
on at this and other important stock yards. 

In this connection F. Hartenstein, assistant to the 
general manager of the Lehign Valley, raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the origin of this motor truck traf- 
€ mto the stock yard was at points competitive with 
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the railroad. Mr. Neff replied that he had raised this 
same question and learned that practically all of the 
stock came from a radius of 150 miles of St. Louis, 
but could not say how much was competitive. Here Mr. 
Lupton suggested that all this traffic was competitive 
since it must either move by rail or over the highways, 
and Mr. Neff agreed with this. The latter continued 
to state that he attempted to get some accurate figures 
on the amount of cotton which was trucked in region 
No. 2 but was unable to obtain anything very definite. 
He expressed it to be his knowledge, however, that at 
the ports of Corpus Christi, Houston and Galveston, 
Texas, during 1928 there were approximately 300,000 
bales of cotton trucked into these points and in an effort 
to meet the competition the railroad had reduced the 
rate on cotton by one-half, for a limited period of time, 
in order to see what the result of such rates would be. 
The reduced rates, however, did not stop the trucking 
operations. With further remarks from Mr. Neff on 
the effect of truck competition in Missouri Pacific terri- 
tory, the morning session was closed. 


The afternoon meeting opened with the report of re- 
gional committee No. 3 which was made by B. J. Feeny, 
Supt. Fuel Conservation of the Illinois Central in the 
absence of Chairman B. O. Johnson, assistant to the 
president of the Northern Pacific. This report con- 
sisted mainly in a list of the committee members. A 
few replies were received to the questionnaire sent out 
to member roads. One of these stated that it was not 
interested in trucks at this time, but was interested in 
motor coaches. nother did not think it necessary to 
be represented on the committee and none reported any 


motor truck operations. 
. 


Competition in the Northwest 


This was followed by the report of Regional Committee 
No. 5, read by H. L. Snyder, special representative of 
the general manager, Union Pacific, in the absence of 
Chairman J. P. O’Brien, general manager of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company. 
This report revealed that in the state of Washington 
there are 106 truck lines operating 394 vehicles; Ore- 
gon, 107 truck lines operating 604 vehicles; Idaho, 38 
truck lines operating 59 vehicles; Montana, 40 truck 
lines operating 55 vehicles ; and Wyoming 50 truck lines 
with no information as to the number of units in oper- 
ation. These figures represent an increase for 1928 over 
1925 of 7 companies in Washington, 25 in Oregon. All 
of these truck lines, the report continued, serve prac- 
tically all points that are now served by rail with some 
interior or off rail prays large majority of the 
trucking companies are olf and established concerns 
while those recently organized are pioneering new 
routes. The fixed capital of all these companies in 
Washington amounts to $1,907,914 and in Oregon this 
figure is $1,938,256. None of these truck lines are owned 
and operated oy railroads. ‘lhey are operated under 
certificates of convenience and necessity, in the state 
of Washington while no such certificate is required in 
Oregon. The business of the Washington truck lines 
increased 21.97 per cent during 1927 over the 1925 fig- 
ure, while from 1926 to 1927 the business of the Ore- 
gon lines increased 39.18 per cent. These Washington 
lines handled 326,446 tons of freight during 1927, while 
the Oregon lines handled 526,165. The respective gross 
revenue figures are $2,291,944, and $2,989,705. 


M. F. Steinberger of the Baltimore & Uhio and chair- 
man of Regional Committee No. 6, was unable to be 



























present at the meeting but J. L. Hayes, assistant gen- 
eral treight agent of that road, reported that the com- 
mittee of this region hoped to have a comprehensive 
statement for the next meeting. He added that the 
Baltimore & Ohio has no further truck operations than 
were reported at the previous meeting. This B. & O. 
operation is the one among stations between Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C., but not to and from Balti- 
more and Washington proper. Mr. Hayes, in reply to 
Mr. Neff, was unable to give cost figures on the oper- 
ation, whereupon Mr. Neff again suggested the advisa- 
bility of developing some accurate cost figures to aid 
railways in making a decision as to the advisavuity of 
entering the motor truck field. 

On this cost question A. W. Towsley, assistant vice- 
president of the Rock Island, stated that in a recent 
issue of the Railway Age, Motor Transport Section, 
tnere appeared an article on the operation of tractors 
and trailers by his road in the Chicago terminal district. 
[The article referred to by Mr. Towsley appeared in 
the Motor Transport Section of January 26, page 285]. 

That article, continued Mr. Towsley, gives the ton- 
nage and the cost and a great deal of information which 
he thought might be of value to the members. The 
cost figures, he added, were carefully compiled on this 
operation, which is practically all intracity, through and 
local about 80 miles per day, with one ten-ton truck 
and four eight-ton trailers. Commenting upon these re- 
marks, Mr. Neff stated that he had read the article with 
a great deal of interest and found in it wonderful in- 
formation on the cost of a city operation. He suggested 
that those members who had not yet seen the piece 
might read it with profit. 


Pennsylvania Regards Truck Competition Serious 


There was no formal report for Regional Commit- 
tee No. 7 and Mr. Maxwell of the Pennsylvania sug- 
gested that representatives of railroads in that district 
might give information as to any trucking developments 
on their respective lines. For the Pennsylvania, this 
speaker stated that his road has no so-called line haul 
trucking. They have, however, station-to-station truck- 
ing under contract in the interests of economy in rail- 
road operation. He added that the Pennsylvania has 
been studying the competitive situation and believes it to 
be very serious. In this connection, he continued, it is 
the belief of nis road that the loss sustained by the in- 
roads of the motor coach competition is nothing com- 
pared to the loss which will result from motor truck ac- 
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tivities if the railroads do not act. The container, he 
said, will no doubt take care of some of this compe- 
tition as far as l.c.l. traffic is concerned, but he never- 
theless regarded the important feature in the future 
to be the carload business, which might be lost if rail- 
roads are not alert. 

When Mr. Maxwell stated that he could supply no 
figures on the cost of motor truck operation F. J. Carey, 
manager of trucking operations of the Boston and 
Maine Transportation Company, read into the record 
some cost figures on several different types of operation 
which are conducted by his company. Mr. Carey 
pointed out in this connection that figures will vary ac- 
cording to the different factors in each particular situa- 
tion. This completed the discussion on the regional 
committee reports. 


Regulation of Motor Trucks 


The attention of tne members was next directed to 
the question of what should be the attitude of railroads 
with respect to the regulation o1 motor trucks. There 
followed considerable discussion of the proposition, af- 
ter which Mr. Van Doren suggested that there was a 
practical side to the situation in as much as regulatory 
legislation could not reach all motor trucks. The rea- 
son for this is that many of them are in the contract 
heid and many others are owned by concerns operating 
them for the transportation of their own products. He 
pointed out that after an exhaustive study the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission advised against the regula- 
tion of trucks at this time. Chairman Russell agreed 
with Mr. Van Doren in this connection. Extending his 
remarks on the question the Chairman suggested that 
much is to be said on the question of highway use and 
added that if railroaus are to enter the highway freight 
transportation business, as some likely will, they must 
meet the condition ot the independent who operates 
without regulation and be preparea to perform a store- 
door delivery that the railroads heretofore have rather 
shunned. There followed considerable further discus- 
sion on this question of motor truck regulation until 
the time of the Motor Truck Section’s adjournment. In 
closing the session, Chairman Neff announced that the 
Missouri Pacific would welcome all members, their 
friends and representatives of the automotive industry, 
who were on hand for the joint session, at the dinner 
which was tendered by his road at the Hotel Jefferson 
that evening. The speaker at this dinner was Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age who took for his 
subject “Modern Transportation”. 
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Rail Motor Car Built by the J. G. Brill Company for the Southern Pacific 
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Rail Motor Car Section 


Justification for replacing steam trains with rail motor cars and 
handling charges in joint facilities feature discussions 


The sessions of the 
Rail Motor Car Sec- 
tion were held on 
the third day with 
Chairman R. L. 
Fairbairn, manager, 
passenger service 
bureau, Canadian 
National, presiding. 
Chairman Fairbairn 
immediately called 
upon J. K. McNeil- 
lie superintendent, 
Delaware & Hudson, 
to read a paper on 
“Reliable Formula 
on Which to Base a 
Decision as to 
Whether the Pur- 
chase of Self-Pro- 
pelled Equipment to Replace a Steam Train is Justi- 
fied.” In this paper it was stated at the outset that 
no comparison of steam train and rail motor car oper- 
ating costs was intended. It next pointed out that 
where earnings or the volume of traffic handled on 
steam trains do not warrant the expense of steam oper- 
ation a decision must be made as to whether service 
should be withdrawn, a mixed train service substituted, 
or some method of continuance provided because of 
orders from regulatory bodies, value of the line as a 
long-haul feeder, relief of through trains from local 
work, or the desire to maintain suitable public relations. 

If a decision be reached that the service must be con- 
tinued, the report recommended that information as to 
the volume of traffic which may reasonably be antici- 
pated be obtained. From such information there could 
be determined the rail motor car equipment necessary 
to cover the run. Surplus steam equipment could then 
protect the run at times of peak demand. The report 
continued to discuss the design, power plant, method of 
control units and crew requirements on rail motor cars. 
It proceeded to outline a method whereby a comparison 
of estimated motor car operating costs could be made 
with steam operating costs and thus an intelligent de- 
cision reached on the question. 





R. L. Fairbairn 
Chairman, Rail Motor Car Section 


Handling Charges on Rail Motor Cars 


Following the presentation of this paper, the question 
was raised as to the handling and charges in connec- 
tion with rail motor cars entering joint facilities. There 
followed considerable discussion on this point and the 
necessity for the development of some uniform practice 
in the matter. 

F. Hartenstein of the Lehigh Valley here presented 
some figures on the operation of rail motor cars as 
compared with the costs of steam operation. He stated 
that the Lehigh Valley owns and operates 22 rail motor 
cars of different types and design and added that this 
road has never experienced any difficulty since these 
units have been im service in maintaining passenger 
schedules as rigidly as these are maintained under steam 
Operation. 


. injection oil engines. 
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Mr. Hartenstein’s remarks precipitated considerable 
discussion during which he answered several questions 
on the figures and other aspects of the Lehigh ex- 
perience which he had outlined. 


The Gasoline Tax 


L. R. Burns, assistant to the general manager, Sea- 
board Air Line, raised the question as to the status of 
gasoline used for rail motor car operation under the va- 
rious state gasoline taxes. On this point Mr. Van 
Doren suggested that exemptions were granted in sev- 
eral states and such exemptions were reasonably easy 
to obtain if the situation is called to the attention of the 
legislature. 

Mr. Burns then proceeded to report for Regional 
Committee No. 1 of which he is chairman. He stated 
that there has been practically no change in the opera- 
tion or purchase of rail motor cars in his district. He 
added, however, that additional operations were contem- 
plated by two lines. 


Distillate as a Fuel 


For Regional Committee No. 2, Chairman E. Wana- 
maker, electrical engineer of the Rock Island reported 
that it was the plan of his committee to meet that after- 
noon in order to outline the scope of its future activi- 
ties. Mr. Wanamaker continued, however, to read 
some statistics of rail motor car operation costs which 
were gleaned from the experience of the Rock Island 
with this type of equipment. In this connection Mr. 
Wanamaker stated that if his road had to burn gasoline 
it would not be tempted to advance as far into the rail 
motor car field as it has. The Rock Island uses distil- 
late as fuel for its rail motor cars. This is obtained 
at a cost of three or four cents a gallon. Mr. Wana- 
maker explained that the word distillate many not mean 
much but he thought that his designation of it as a 
domestic furnace oil would explain what the product 
was. The engines, he said, carboret the furnace oil al- 
though some of the semi-diesel engines are really solid 
The next few years the speaker 
thought would determine for what service the different 
types of engines are best adapted. Mr. Wanamaker 
continued to explain the experiences of the Rock Island 
in connection with the operating performance of engines 
fuelled by this distillate. There followed considerable 
questioning of the speaker on his experiences with the 
fuel. 

There was no report from Regional Committee No. 
6 and that of Regional Committee No. 7 was made by 
Chairman J. K. McNeillie of the Delaware & Hudson. 
He stated that of the 45 lines assigned to his commit- 
tee 32 operate rail motor cars either with or without 
trailers and added that practically every type of motor 
car equipment could be found in the region. The 32 
roads reported 191 rail motor units in operation, 70 with 
mechanical transmissions and 121 with electrical. 

The daily mileage he added varies according to local 
conditions, but the average is from a minimum 11 miles 
a day, made by a mechanical transmission unit of 65 
rated horse power having a crew of two men, to a max- 
















































































imum of 366 miles per day made by 440 horse power 
electrical transmission unit. In this latter operation 
there is hauled one passenger trailer and the train is 
operated by a crew of three men. 

The report of Regional Committee No. 5 was read 
by H. H. Hummel, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of motive power, Southern Pacific, in the ab- 
sence of Chairman George McCormick, general super- 
intendent of motive power, Southern Pacific. Mr. Hum- 
mel stated that Mr. McCormick was not appointed 
chairman until the Detroit meeting and that since that 
time he has been endeavoring to get a committee to- 
gether. Some roads, however, have not manifested any 
interest in the organization. f 
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As far as the Southern Pacific is concerned, Mr, 
Hummel said, that this road, during three previous 
weeks, had placed in operation a gas-electric rail car, 
550 horse power and expecteu to get a second unit of 
360 horse power with triple power plant. In addition, 
the Southern Pacific plans to enter the market for nine 
additional gas-electric cars of from 550 to 600 horse 
power. Mr. Lupton of the Santa Fe stated that 
his company had just recently placed an order for 21 
rail motor cars to be equipped with a 400 horse power 
plant. He read a description of this equipment. After 
a brief discussion of the foregoing presentations of Mr. 
Hummel and Mr. Lupton and the concluding remarks 
of Chairman Fairbairn tne session was adjourned. 


Joint Conterence With Automotive Industry 


54 representatives of 31 companies join delegates on closing day for 
consideration of mutual problems 


The final day of 
the meeting was de- 
voted to the joint 
conference with rep- 
resentatives of the 
automotive industry 
and opened with the 
address of Division 
Chairman’ Russell. 
He announced that 
the purpose of the 
conference was to 
facilitate a free and 
open discussion of 
mutual problems and 
urged all against any 
reluctance to express 





A. P. Russell : : 
Chairman, Motor Transport views. The chair- 
Division man then recognized 


Mr. Maxwell of the 
Pennsylvania who moved the adoption of a resolution 
to express the sincere thanks of the Division to the 
Missouri Pacific for the hospitality extended by that 
road during the meeting. This resolution was adopted 
along with another, proposed by Mr. Littlefield of the 
Boston & Maine, to express similar sentiments to E. F. 
Bisbee, vice-president of the East St. Louis Junction 
Railroad, who entertained the members when they 
visited the National Stock Yards. 

Resuming his address, Mr. Russell expressed his ap- 
preciation of the co-operation which he has received 
during the time he has heaaed the division and paid 
tribute to Secretary . M. Campbell for the abiuty with 
which the latter has handled various problems which 
arose in connection with the work. 


S. A. E. Pledges Co-operation 


At the conclusion of his remarks the chairman called 
upon F. C. Horner ot the General Motors Corporation 
and representatives of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, to open the discussion. Mr. Horner stated that 
the question of the status of the fifth wheel standardiza- 
tion on tractors and semi-trailers had been discussed at 
length in a recent meeting of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Society of Automotive Engineers. The 


outcome of such discussion was the appointment of a 
sub-committee to investigate the subject. The speaker 
next pledged the co-operation of the organization which 
he representea to the railways in their efforts to solve 
their highwav problems and continued to a aiscussion 
of the taxes paid by commercial highway carriers and 
the relation of these to railway taxes. 

Mr. Horner was followed by C. M. Easton of the 
General Motors Truck Company who discussed briefly 
the sales policies of his company and continued to fur- 
ther comment on the question of standardized trailer 
equipment. In this latter connection H. E. Yale of the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company placed his concern on record 
as expressing a willingness to collaborate with any com- 
mittee or any other manufacturer in an effort to attain 
the desired standardization. 

E. Dwyer of the Autocar Company raised the question 
as to the various requirements in vehicle size by the laws 
of the several states. Chairman Russell replied that 
this question had been raised several times but added 
that the Division had not yet developed any compre- 
hensive data on the subject. He continued to cite ex- 
periences of the New England Transportation Company 
with the various requirements of the states through 
which its motor coaches are operated. He suggested 
that President Hoover, when Secretary of Commerce, 
had made some investigation of the subject and thus 
may continue these investigations. 


Proposed Legislation Explained 


The Chairman then called upon S. A. Markel, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the Bus Division of 
the American Automobile Association, who discussed the 
questions of regulation and taxation. He outlined briefly 
the more important provisions of a proposed uniform 
public utilities act, for all states, which has been drafted 
by the National Conference of Commissioners of Uni- 
form State Laws and approved by the American Bar 
Association. Mr. Markel found several objectionable 
features in the proposed legislation and pointed them out 
to the gathering. 

Asked by Chairman Russell to comment on the pro- 
posed legislation for the regulation of interstate motor 
coaches, the speaker stated it to be his opinion that the 
proposed Parker Bill more nearly harmonized the views 
of all interested parties than any bill previously drawn. 
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He hoped that the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce would be organized during the spe- 
cial session so that action might be urged on this regula- 
tory question before the December session. 

The remainder of Mr. Markel’s remarks were in ex- 
planation of the provisions of the proposed Parker Bill 
while he closed with'a pledge of his organization’s ¢o- 
operation to the Motor Transport Division. 

Mr. Markel was followed by Frank R. Fageol of the 
Twin Coach Company who addressed the meeting on the 
subject of “The Retailer, the Wholesaler and the Jobber 
in Modern Day Transportation.” When Chairman 
Russell received no response to his call for further dis- 
cussion he adjourned the session with brief closing 
remarks. 


Los Angeles and El Paso 
Linked by S. P. Coaches 


AILY motor coach service between El] Paso, 

Tex., and Los Angeles, Cal., has been estab- 

lished by the Southern Pacific through its motor 
coach operating subsidiary, the Southern Pacific Motor 
The service was so favorably received that it was placed 
menced on November 29, 1928, with a tri-weekly service. 
The service was so favorably received that it was placed 
on a daily basis, with one trip in each direction each day, 
on January 26, 1929. The distance from Los Angeles 
to El Paso, via Douglas, Ariz., through which the South- 
ern Pacific coaches operate, is 1,000 miles, and the 
running time 1s 36 hours. 


Other Operations 


The Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company is 
also operating tri-weekly service between Phoenix, Ariz., 
and Lordsburg, N. M., via the Apache Trail. The 
length of this route is 281 miles. In addition to these 
interstate lines, the motor transport company is also 
operating a daily service within Arizona between Miami, 
Globe and Duncan, via the Coolidge dam. The length 
of this run is 135 miles. 
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The Los Angeles-E] Paso route covered by the South- 
ern Pacific motor coaches traverses the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico and enters the state of 
Texas. It is an interesting route with an unusual variety 
of adjacent scenery. Passengers on this line are carried 
through some of the most highly developed agricultural 
territory iri the’ United States and also through desert 
country. At Kane Springs, Cal., the highway is 260 ft. 
below sea level, and at Mule Pass, between Douglas and 
Bisbee in Arizona, it reaches an altitude of 6,280 ft. 


One-third of the highway between Los Angeles and 
El Paso is paved and the balance has a gravel surface. 
The road is all in good condition and this affords easy 
motor coach riding. 

The service has been well patronized. Meal stops are 
made about four hours apart, and rest stops are about 
two hours apart. Stops are made at Southern Pacific 
railroad stations, where motor coach tickets are on sale. 
As an additional convenience, ticket agencies, on a com- 
mission basis, are maintained in the business centers of 
all the towns en route. 


Equipment Used 


The coaches used by the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Company in its interstate service between 
Los Angeles and El Paso are Fageol coaches of a 
specially built parlor type, having seats for 25 passen- 
gers. They are powered by a six-cylinder engine, with 
a 5-in. bore and a 534-in. stroke. All of them are 
equipped with electric fans and are supplied with cold 
drinking water. The seats are of the reclining type, 
adjustable to four positions, and are 19%-in. wide. The 
coaches have dual rear wheels with 40 in. by 9.75 in. 
tires, and are provided with Westinghouse four-wheel 
air brakes, an air whistle, and eight dome lights. The 
coach drivers wear the standard motor transport com- 
pany uniform, and all of them are men selected for their 
experience and are under strict discipline. 

The coaches used on the Los Angeles-El] Paso run are 
maintained at four points. The principal maintenance 
plant is at Phoenix, Ariz., with auxiliary maintenance 
tacilities at El Paso, Miami and Los Angeles. The 
coaches used on the other runs in the southwestern ter- 
ritory are also maintained at these points. 





Fageol Parlor-Type Motor Coach Operated by the Southern Pacific Between Los Angeles and El Paso 
























































Pacific Electric Begins Store-Door 
Collection and Delivery 


Motor transport subsidiary co-ordinates truck and train to 
improve l. c. 1. service in southern California 


TORE-DOOR collection and delivery service at a 
number of points on its lines was effected by the 
transport subsidiary, the Pacific Electric Motor Trans- 
port Company, began operations. The organization of 
this subsidiary and its purposes were described in the 
Motor Transport Section of November 24, 1928. 

In contrast to most store-door delivery plans adopted 
by railroads or their subsidiaries, which are designed to 
relieve congested terminals and overcrowded 
freight stations, the Pacific Electric Motor Transport 
Company has entered the field for exactly the opposite 
purpose. Its operation is designed to attract additional 
traffic, which will provide greater and more efficient use 
of railroad facilities and forces and of local drayage 
equipment in the towns served, which are already avail- 
able but have been used only to a part of their potential 
capacity. 

Many store-door delivery plans inaugurated by other 
railroads have provided merely a different method of 
handling business which the railroads already had ; that 
is, trucks have been substituted sometimes in order to 
permit the elimination of local freight trains. The 
Pacific Electric Motor Transport Company has a quite 
different purpose. All of the business which it expects 
to secure will be new business now moving by motor 
truck. 

The company in its form, organization and status is 
an express company. It is believed that its operations 


Pacific Electric on March 11, when its motor 


lc.l. 


will not have the effect of decreasing the use of motor 
trucks, but instead will increase such use, and at the 
same time increase the business of the railway through 
proper and economic co-ordination of the two means of 
transportation. 

The company is operated completely independent of 
the Pacific Electric and is in charge of a separate staff 
of officers. Officers of the Pacific Electric Motor Trans- 
port Company are: C. W. Cornell, president; L. B. 
Young, manager; L. E. St. John, secretary-auditor; J. 
L. Smale, treasurer. Headquarters are in the Pacific 
Electric Building at Los Angeles. 


Twenty-Four Points Now Served 


The initial operation of the motor transport company 
is between Los Angeles and 23 principal southern Cali- 
fornia points. There was no reason for the particular 
selection of the points at which the service was first 
inaugurated. Negotiations with local draymen were 
pending at a large number of points, and contracts had 
been consummated on March 11 with draymen at only 
the 24 cities. The service of the transport company will 
be provided at additional stations as rapidly as more 
contracts are made, until eventually the service will be 
in effect at practically all stations in southern California 
on the rails of the Pacific Electric. 

For the present at least, the operations will be con- 
fined to southern California. This region is thickly dotted 
with towns and communities, which makes it an ideal 
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place for the inauguration of a service of this kind. Thé 
volume of business handled‘on the first day, March 11, 
exceeded the amount which had been expected. In the 
territory ultimately to be served, it is estimated that 
proper solicitation will secure something in excess of 
500,000 tons of l.c.l. freight a year, all of which is 
now moving by independent motor truck. 

The reliability of the Pacific Electric Motor Trans- 
port Company is expected to be a large factor in the 
securing of business. Some Shippers have already in- 
dicated that the rate charged is not so important in itself 
as the fact that shippers can depend upon it that the 
published rate is the rate they will have to pay. Ap- 
parently some truck carriers in the territory have not 
adhered strictly to the rates which they have published, 
but have bargained for business. 


Plan of Operation 


The motor transport company publishes rates cover- 
ing transportation from store-door at the point of origin 
to the store-door at the point of destination. It issues 
through billing from store-door to store-door and under- 
takes in its contract to perform the entire service. At 
the point of origin, the Pacific Electric Motor Trans- 
port Company’s trucks pick up shipments at the store- 
door of the shipper and haul them to the. station of the 
transport company in that community. At the station, 
the shipments are loaded into the cars of the Pacific 
Electric Railway and are hauled by rail to the station 
of destination. At this point they are transferred to the 
motor trucks of the transport company and delivered to 
the store-door of the consignee. 

This use of the rail cars of the Pacific Electric for 
the line haul between towns is purely an operating con- 
venience, and so far as the public is concerned, the rail- 
road does not enter into the operation at all. The rail 
service is performed by the railroad for the transport 
company under a private contract, at a rate of compen- 
sation different from the railway company’s published 
rates. A considerable percentage of the expected busi- 
ness can be absorbed by the railway in its regular rail 
service without any additional out-of-pocket expense. 

The transport company’s rates are not based upon 
rail rates between the same points. They are designed, 
rather, to meet the competition of motor truck carriers 
operating in the, same territory. In some cases, the 
transport company’s store-door to store-door rates are 
the same as station to station rail rates. In most cases, 
however, they are slightly higher, and in one or two 
isolated cases, to meet a peculiar competitive situation, 
they are lower than the rail rates. 

In addition to the store-door to store-door rates, the 
transport company publishes rates applying to or from 
a station; that is, from the station at point of origin to 
the store-door at point of destination, or from the store- 
door at point of origin to the station at point of destina- 
tion. These rates are made to meet similar rates 
published by other motor truck carriers. In no instance 
does the transport company publish simple station to 
station rates. 

The transport company has a contract with the Pacific 
Electric Railway under which the former makes use of 
the railway company’s freight stations at various points, 
and also of the railway company’s station employes, the 
transport company participating in the salaries of such 
employes and paying rent for the use of the facilities. 


Operating Practices 


When the transport company’s operation was first 
ronceived, it was expected that it might purchase and 
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operate its owm trucks in most of the towns served. 
However, before doing so, the local drayman in each 
town and also the interurban motor truck carriers were 
given an opportunity to bid for a contract to carry on 
the local pick-up and delivery service for the transport 
company. It has developed that the transport company 
has not been obliged to invest in any motor truck equip- 
ment, and all of the work is being done under contracts 
with local draymen. 

These draymen, after having the situation explained 
to them, were made to realize that they could not ex- 
pect to make as much out of the handling of the trans- 
port company’s business as they might out of their 
ordinary local transfer work. However, they are able 
to do the transport company’s work at a lower charge 


HANG ME UP! 


FAST EXPRESS -FREIGHT SERVICE 
from STORE DOOR STOREDOOR 


LOS ANGELES 








AZUSA PALMS 
BEVERLY HILLS POMONA 
CLAREMONT REDLANDS 
CULVER CITY REDONDO BEACH 
GLENDORA RIVERSIDE 
HOLLYWOOD SAN BERNARDINO 
HUNTINGTON BEACH SANTA ANA 
INGLEWOOD SANTA MONICA 
LONG BEACH SAWTELLE 
OCEAN PARK UPLAND 
ONTARIO VENICE 
WEST HOLLYWOOD 








Additional points will be be added from time to time. 


Effective MARCH 11, 1929, the PACIFIC ELECTRIC MOTOR TRANSPORT COMPANY will 
operate a modern, fast and dependable Freight-Express Service between the points named above. On 
calls received up to 3 p. m. shipments will be picked up and delivered to consignee on following busi- 
ness morning. 

For pick-up service or rate quotations call TRinity 2431. 

For full information call any Pacific Electric Railway —— (who are joint agents for 
a eee ”ARTMENT, 624 Pecihe Electne Build. 
Etropolitan 7400. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC MOTOR TRANSPORT CO. 


701 Pacific Electric Building L. B. YOUNG, Manager Los Angeles. MEtro. 7400 











Advertisement of Beginning of New Store-Door Service 


because of the volume of business, and because it can 
be looked upon as additional business which can largely 
be absorbed by the existing equipment and personnel at 
a minimum of added expense. 

The general impression is that it is the practice of 
interurban motor truck carriers to pick up shipments 
at store-doors until they secure a full truck load of 
freight, and then to operate the truck directly to the 
destination point. However, this is not the practice, as 
most truck carriers pick up shipments in a small truck, 
haul the freight to a central station, and transfer it 
from the small truck across the platform into a larger 
truck, which makes the line haul. At the point of 
destination the truck carrier transfers the shipment 
again from the large truck to a smaller truck for the 
completion of the delivery. In other words, the practice 
of the truck carriers is the same as that of the transport 
company, except that the latter will make use of railway 
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cars instead of motor trucks for the line haul between 
towns served. 
Billing Document 


Uniform bills of-lading are used as a general rule. 
Certain large shippers, however, make use of a private 
form of shipping order. The transport company uses 
a billing document consisting of eight parts, the entire 
document being made out by the agent at the point of 
origin. One part of the billing document is the freight 
express bill, referred to as the expense bill. Inasmuch 
as the document is made out by the forwarding agent, 
the expense bill is ready to go with the truck driver who 
makes the delivery to the consignee’s store-door. If the 
charge is to be collected on delivery, or if the consignee 
is a stranger to the agent at the point of destination, the 
truck driver is expected to make the collection. Regular 
customers, however, are given credit and the transport 
company’s agent collects the charges from them. 

Los Angeles, of course, is the distributing point, and 
most of the movement is from Los Angeles to suburban 
towns. There is very little movement from such towns 
into Los Angeles. At Los Angeles, the contractor who 
is performing the pick-up and delivery service for the 
transport company is the Signal Trucking Service, an 
organization which is engaged in an identical service 
for various interurban motor truck carriers. 

In Los Angeles, there is only one pick-up and delivery 
zone, which is defined in the tariff, and within which 
the transport company holds itself ready to pick up or 
deliver freight. If any shipment originates in or is 
destined to territory outside of this zone, the drayage 
company which is under contract to perform the work 
for the transport company in Los Angeles, goes beyond 
the zone to handle such shipments ; but in doing so, the 
agent is acting purely in a private capacity, and the haul 
beyond the transport company’s zone is a private ar- 
rangement between the drayman and the owner of the 
freight. The transport company’s responsibility begins 
or ends at the boundary line only. 

In Los Angeles, the transport company does not 
guarantee to pick up any shipment for which a call is 
received after 3 P.M., but it does offer to pick up on 
such calls if a truck is available, or if it is practicable to 


do so. The actual pick-up work continues until as late 
as 5:30 P.M., many shippers not permitting pick-ups 
before 5 o’clock. The = is very rapid, and the 


shipments picked up at 5:30 are, in most cases, loaded 
in cars with the billing completed, by 6:15 P.M. 

The time of picking up shipments in the smaller towns 
is not important so long as they are secured in time to 
catch the transport company’s service from the town. 
In Los Angeles, however, the situation is different. The 
large shippers value their floor space and want their 
shipments picked up as soon as they are re: idy. For this 
reason, the transport company’s arrangement with the 
contractor in Los Angeles requires him to pick up ship- 
ments as quickly as possible and not later than two hours 
after a call is received. Similarly, all contracts require 
the contractors to deliver shipments as quickly as pos- 
sible, but not later than two hours after notification that 
the shipments are on hand at the station for delivery 
to the consignees. As a practical matter, notification is 
not actually given, because shipments arrive at the var- 
ious stations at a different time each day and the con- 
tractor knows he is expected to have a truck im- 
mediately available. 

In most of the small communities, the pick-up and 
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delivery zone énds at the city limits, but in certain 
others, the zone is circumscribed because the city bound- 
aries extend to considerable distances. It is neither 
necessary nor practicable to serve such large zones. 
Practically all of the points at which the transport 
company is operating are close enough to Los Angeles 
so that shipments originating in Los Angeles one day 
are delivered to the store-door of the consignee at the 
opening of business the following morning. Considera- 
tion is also being given td a noon service. To most of 
the closer points, under which plan, shipments collected 
in the morning and departing from Los Angeles by train 
at noon, and arriving at most points of destination not 
later than 2 P.M., will be delivered the same afternoon 


Traffic Counting Device 


N adaptation of the photo-electric cell is now be- 
ing used for counting traffic in one of the Holland 
vehicular tunnels which extend under the Hudson 
river between New York, N. Y., and Jersey City, N. J. 
The experimental unit is located at the exit end of one 
of the tunnels. The apparatus, of Generai Electric 
manufacture, consists of a small concentrated beam 
lighting reflector mounted in an inclined position on the 
overhead iron work of the tunnel, its beam of light fall- 





the 


The Passing Car Cuts Off the Beam of Light From 
Receiver Shown at the Right 


ing upon a small circular window in a box placed beneath 
the sidewalk at the opposite side of the roadway. The 
box contains a photo-electric tube, an amplifying tube 
and an electric relay. 

Each time a vehicle passes the spot, a beam of light 
falling upon the photo-electric tube through the little 
window, is interrupted. This effects the electrical circuit 
so as to operate the relay, which in turn energizes a 
transmission circuit and operates a counter located in an 
office of the administration building some distance away. 
If successful, it is expected that such devices can be 
used not only to count traffic, but by using one at either 
end, to indicate congestion or a tie-up in the tunnel. 
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Exterior View of the Worcester Gurage Showing the Skylights 


Modern Garage Houses 
Motor Coaches 





W orcester Consolidated, a New Haven property, has developed a 
maintenance system which includes unusual features 


Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Company 

of Worcester, Mass., could be placed upon a 
more efficient basis provided adequate expenditures were 
made to improve its facilities. The company operated 
then, as it does now, both electric railway lines and 
motor coaches. In general the suburban rail lines were 
losing money, due mainly to the competition of private 
automobiles, and it was felt that the substitution of 
motor coaches for some of these lines would regain for 
the company some of this lost traffic. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford, in seeking 
authority to control the Worcester Consolidated—which 
it was permitted to do under an act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature if at least 75 per cent of the municipalities 
served by this company approved—promised that the 
property would be rehabilitated and that something over 
one million dollars would be expended to this end. 


S EVERAL years ago it became’ apparent that the 











A Sleeve-Valve Motor Being Overhauled 
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Since this improvement contemplated the substitution 
of motor coaches for several suburban trolley lines, the 
enlargement of motor coach facilities became necessary 
and a modern garage, costing $120,000, was built. The 
result of these expenditures has been a great improve- 
ment in service to the public and a large part of this 
improved service has been made possible by the provision 
of modern facilities for the upkeep of motor coaches. 


Construction of the Garage 


The new garage has been made as nearly fireproof 
as possible through the use of a steel framework enclosed 
in buff brick and glass. The one-story brick building 
is erected on 84 piles. Beneath the truss roof is an 
unobstructed floor area 159 ft. long and 105 ft. wide 
which provides ample room for the storage and maneu- 
vering of 50 large motor coaches. A feature of the roof 
construction is that nearly all of its surface is built of 
glass skylights for the purpose of furnishing ample light 
for the mechanics. The roof is of the Gypsum poured- 
in-place type and is waterproofed with Johns-Manville 
asbestos built-up roofing. The Gypsum curbs around 
the skylights are 15 in. above the finished roof slab. 

The skylight framing is constructed with U-shaped, 
one-piece rolled-steel bars, with 16-0z. copper caps and 
curb aprons. They are equipped with a continuous ven- 
tilator for the full length of the skylight. Flat Transite 
asbestos board %4 in. in thickness is placed between the 
skylight eaves and the Gypsum curbs. The window sash 
is made of steel frames which are arranged in units with 
ventilating and fixed sections. Such ventilating sections 
as cannot be reached from the floor are provided with 
operating chains and catches. 

Two motor-operated vertical steel doors are located at 
each end of the garage. These doors are 14 ft. high and 
12 ft. wide, permitting the entry of the largest motor 
coach in service. Each of the four main doors is oper- 
ated by a 1%-hp. electric motor with push-button con- 
trol. The small doors are made of wood covered with 
metal. The concrete floor slopes from the side walls 
toward the center and outward each side of the floor 
center line, which causes water to drain into eight floor 
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drains equidistantly spaced on either side of the floor 
center line. 

The north side of the shop includes the depressed pit 
area, the machine shop, battery room, storeroom and 
office. The depressed floor area is of particular interest. 
The laws of Massachusetts forbid the use of the conven- 
tional type of repair pit. In order to comply with the 
law, a concrete depressed area 4 ft. 6 in. deep was built 
into the floor. Four patrs of channel iron treadways 
are built over this area, which forms four openings over 
which coaches are placed. The remainder of the open 
surface above the depressed area is covered with Irving 
subway grating. This construction provides a depressed 
floor area 41 ft. wide by 60 ft. long which is entirely 
open above and which permits the escape of exhaust 
gases. A cat walk with an iron railing extends across 
the front of the depressed area 18” above the level of 
the main floor. 

A two-ton Shepard electric hoist is mounted on an 
overhead monorail that extends over the depressed area 
to the far end of the machine shop. 
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garage, with drops at the columns as indicated in the 
floor plan illustrated. These drops are yoked together 
and provided with valves to control the temperature of 
the water. The outlets are equipped with 34-in. hose 
connections for washing coaches. The garage is also 
equipped with a sprinkler system and a compressed air 
line. The main part of the building is heated with Buf. 
falo unit heaters mounted on substantial steel supports 
located above the bottom chord of the roof trusses. The 
machine shop and depressed floor area are heated by wall 
radiators. Steam heat, hot and cold water and com- 
pressed air are furnished from the new electric railway 
car barn located approximately 160 ft. from the garage 


Lighting Arrangement 


RLM dome reflectors are used exclusively for all 
overhead lights. The garage proper is equipped with 
forty 200-watt overhead lighting units in eight branch 
circuits, with five lights on each circuit. The bottom of 
these fixtures extend to the bottom chord of the roof 
trusses. This system provides eight rows of five lights 
























































































































































A hot-and-cold water system extends around the each in the eight bays between the roof trusses. 
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Floor Plan of the Worcester Garage 
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Eight 200-watt lighting units, with conduit drops in 
‘wo circuits, are located over the depressed area. In 
the machine shop there are nine 200-watt lights and 
conduit drops on one branch circuit, controlled: by two 
local push-button switches. The depressed area is fur- 
nished with ten 75-watt, wall-bracket lights located 31% 
it. from the floor of this area. A 200-watt elliptical 
angle reflector is located about 16 ft. from the ground 
outside of the building on each side of the main door- 
ways. Six plug receptacles are located, one on each side 
of the main doorway and one on each side of the two 
columns between the main garage and the repair shop. 
Eight plug receptacles are equally distributed around the 
machine shop about 4 ft. from the floor. Also eight 
receptacles are distributed around the walls of the de- 
pressed area about 3% ft. from the floor. 


Method of Handling Lubricants 


An ingenious shop-made system for handling lubri- 
cants has been installed for the purpose of eliminating 
the handling of oils or greases in open buckets or other yethod of Draining Crankcase Oil into Storage Tanks from 
containers. The crank-case oil is changed every 5,000 Which It Is Forced by Air Pressure into the Oil 
miles for coaches equipped with oil filters and every Reclaiming Machine 
2,000 miles for cars without this device. One of the 
illustrations shows crank-case oil being drained into a_ tanks located nearby. About 80 per cent of all crank- 
funnel, from the bottom of which a pipe leads into two _ case oil is reclaimed and put back into service. 
storage tanks as shown. When these tanks are full, 50 transmissions and differentials are also filled through 
lb. of air pressure is admitted to the tanks, which forces the medium of compressed air. The change of oil is 
the oil into the Refineroil storage tank shown in another made every 15,000 miles. A drum of lubricant is placed 
illustration. The oil is passed through a reclaiming in the top section of a welded angle-iron rack. The con- 
process, after which it is forced into the oil storage tents of the drum are drained into a reservoir located 
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1—Depressed Area Showing One of the Pits with the Subway Grating Between Them; 2—A Motor Coach on the Cow- 
drey Brake Testing Machine; 3—Where Coaches Receive Gasoline and Water; 4—South Side of the Garage Where the 
Coaches are Stored and Cleaned 
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DEFECTIVE BUS SERVICE REPORT 
FOR 
GARAGE, 24 HOURS ENDING MIDNIGHT... 


ELEC. EQUIPMENT 


WEATHER....... 


COACH 


Operator's 
No. No. 


~ Defective 


REMARKS 


Broken Glass 
M 


@ Doors 
w 

o Seats 
~ Heaters 


























































































































































































































Correct xams 


Garage Foreman Supt. see M. M. rs 


Every coach taken off a schedule run for any kind of repairs must be noted on this report. A check in the space opposite coach number under defect noted is sufficient for ordinary cases. 
If anything special is to be said it should be put under Remarks or covered by separate letter. 

One of these reports shall be made out daily in triplicate by the Foreman, who will send original and duplicate to the Master Mechanic or Superintendent, who will retain the copy, 
» the General Manager, who will in turn approve same and forward to the Engineer of Power and Equipment. 


Defective Coach Service Report Made Out for Each 24 Hr. Period 


sending the original t 











metal hose. Since the grease is always under pressure, 
it is an easy operation to lubricate a motor-coach chassis. 
These three methods of handling lubricants save time 
and keep the depressed area free of oil and grease. 
Spring shackle bolt nuts are often difficult to remove 
because of corrosion. This difficult job has been made 
easy by the use of a Thor pneumatic close-quarter 
wrench. As the depressed area is piped throughout with 
compressed air, the wrench can be quickly connected to 
the line and the tight nuts loosened in one third’the time 
than formerly required by the use of hand wrenches. 
No large machine tools have been installed in this 


in the bottom of the rack directly beneath the drum. A 
pipe line leads from this drum to the depressed area. 
Thus when it is necessary to fill either a transmission 
or a differential, the end of a flexible metal hose con- 
nected to the main supply line is inserted and the nozzle 
opened, from which oil is forced by air pressure. 

Each opening in the depressed floor area has a pipe 
line that leads from two P100 Alemite Compressors 
filled with chassis lubricant located near the Refineroil 
as shown in one of the illustrations. These compressors 
are operated by compressed air. An Alemite greasing 
nozzle is attached to the end of each section of flexible 
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MOTOR COACH INSPECTION RECORD 
Speedometer Reading 











Coach No. Odometer Reading Date Garage . 
BODY | ELECTRICAL SYSTEM | CONTROL SYSTEM - COOLING SYSTEM é SPRINGS z 

Register & Fittings | Battery Gravity Steering Gear Radiator Spring Leaves 
Fare Box & Mounting Generator | Steering Arm Water Pump ..4 Spring Clips Tighten 
Ventilators Starting Motor Drag Link and Tie Red Hose and Ccnnections. Spring Bolts and Bushings % ! 
Signs Magneto Gas and Spark Control Water Manifolds Spring Shackles 1 
Seats & Cushions | Battery Distributor Oil In Gear Case Manifold Gaskets Shackle Side Play 
Floor | Igniticn Coil | Brake Pedal and Bushings Fan and Bracket Grease Pins and Bolts 
Doors | Spark Plugs” | Brake Rods and Ccnnections Fan Belt Lubricate Spring Leaves 
Grab ry Buzzers and Hers Brake Shaft and Bushings Lubricate Fan Air Springs 
Steps isers | Ignition Wiring | Brake Drums Grease Pum FRAM 
Body Bolts | Lights Brake Linings FRONT AXLE Side Members . 
Roof Body and Light Wiring Ser. Brake-Decel. Reading Knuckles R. & L. Cross Members 
Windows & Sash Switches Emg. Brake-Decel: Reading Knuckle Bolts. Frame Bolts and Rivets 
Mirrors Veltage Regulator Application Valve Knuckle Bushings Engine Supports | 
Heaters Spare Fuses | Regulator Valve Knuckle Bearings Spring Supports 

ENGINE Emg. Door Annunciator Air Lines Axle Center Body General Condition 
Timing Amyere Meter Air Gauge Wheel Alignment MISCELLANEOUS 
Bearings Lubricate all Units | Brake Cylinders Wheel Adjustment Tires... 
Compressic n TRANSMISSION & CLUTCH Grease cr Oil Grease all Bearings & Bushings Tire Pressure 
a Mechanism Trans. Case & Oil Retainers GASOLINE SYSTEM REAR AXLE Tire Carrier 

iming Chain or Gears Transmission Bearings Gasoline Tank Axle Housin 

Exhaust Ports Transmission Gears Vacuum Tank Wheel “seer Adjusted —we- Catches 





Carbon Removed Transmission Shafts Vacuum Tank Strainer | Oil Retainers Registration Markers 

















Exht. Gaskets & Manifold 
Muffler & Exhaust Pipe 
Air Compresscr 





Grease All Connecticns 
Clutch Adjustment 
Clutch Performance 


Universal Discs. 
Universal Joints 
Grease Joints and Bearings 














| 
Stewpot or Hot Spct Gear Shifting Mechaniem | Gas Lines and Ccnnections | Differential and Unit Bumpers 
Fly Wheel Ring Gear Transmission Oil | Carburetor | Asle Shafts Fenders and Brackets 
Oil Pressure | Trans. Perfcrmance Air Choke Differential Oil Body Panels 
Oil Strainers | Clutch Facing: Air Filter ‘| Grease Wheels Hubdcmeter 
Oil Filter | Clutch Bearings Carburetor Strainer WHEELS Speedometer 
Oil Pipes & Connections | Clutch Release DRIVE SYSTEM Wheels Crank Handle 
Engine Oil Out Qts Clutch Brake Drive Shaft Wheel Studs Windshield Wiper 
Engine Oil Ir Ots Clutch Pedal & Ccntrol Drive Shaft Bearings Wheel Nuts Tight Horn 


Whistle and Valve 
Fire Extinguisher 
Jack and Wheel Wrench 





Inspected and Repaired 


This form to be filled out and signed by the Inspectcr and 


special notations to be placed on back of sheet.) 


Fereman and forwarded to the <ffice cf the Master Mechanic by the Foreman in charge. 


any particular item signifies same has been inspected and found O. K 


Inspector 


*X" marked in ccluma opposite any particular item signifies same has been repaired and left O. K. 


Foreman 
“O” marked in cclumn opposite 


(Any remarks or 








Form E 250 Motor Coach Inspection Record Which Gives a Complete Picture as to the Condition of the Unit 
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garage because all machine work is sent either to the 
main shops of the street railways department. For this 
reason the repair shop contains only such tools as a 
Wardell line reamer, a piston turning and grinding 
machine, and other similar small tools common to a 
garage repair shop. 

Equipment for cleaning motors and parts consists of 
a McKee cleaning machine and is located in one corner 
of the repair shop. It consists of a gas-fired automatic 
steam boiler which supplies steam to the tank in which 
the Oakite cleaning solution is contained. The parts to 
be cleaned are placed on the stand shown in one of the 
illustrations. The hot cleaning solution is sprayed with 
steam pressure over the parts. The excess solution 





The Hydraulic Lift Truck at the Top Has Lifted the Motor 
From the Floor Shown on the Bottom View 


drains into a reservoir, from which it can be drained 
off through the spigots shown in the illustration. 

The battery repair room is entered from the west side 
of the repair room. It contains a 150-amp., 12-volt 
constant potential output battery-charging outfit, to 
which 16 batteries can be connected for charging. Bat- 
teries are emptied, flushed out and refilled with new 
electrolyte, but at the present time none is rebuilt. As a 
result of considerable trouble experienced with the 
handles pulling out of battery boxes, a new type of box 
is being built. A 2%%4-in. wide by %-in. thick piece of 
strap iron fits snugly around three sides of the box. A 
handle is welded to each end of the strap. Thus the 
Weight of the battery is supported by the strap and not 
by two handles set into the wooden edges of the box. 
An electrical test bench completes the equipment neces- 
sary for electrical repairs. 
rhe skid-platform and lift-truck system is used for 
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Equipment Used for Cleaning Engines and Parts 


hauling heavy material about the garage. A National 
hydraulic lift truck is used. A motor, as shown in one 
of the illustrations, is placed on the skid platform and 
then the lift truck is pushed under and the platform 
with its load is raised from the ground by pulling the 
handle down to a horizontal position. The raised plat- 
form of the truck with its load is locked in position. 
The truck with its load can be moved to any position in 
the garage and the skid platform lowered to the ground 
by pressing a foot release lever. One man can move 
without trouble the motor shown in the illustration. 

In all 64 motor coaches and 17 street railway service 
trucks are maintained in this garage. Inspection and 
repairs are made on a mileage basis. Valve tappet and 





View Across Depressed Area Showing Cat Walk and 
Overhead Mono-rail 
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sleeve valve motors receive a semi-overhauling every 
10,000 and 15,000 miles, respectively." The brakes are 
tested every 2,000 miles on a Cowdrey brake testing 
machine. A routine inspection is made of each coach 
every 2,000 miles. 

At the end of each tour of duty the operator makes 
out a report as to the condition of the coach. This slip 
is placed under the windshield wiper. If no defects are 
reported, the coach is gased and watered just inside of 
the west entrance, as shown in one of the illustrations. 
The water and gasoline hose lines extend from the 
bottom chord of the roof trusses. Air pressure forces a 
gasoline flow at the rate of 30 gal. per min. The coach 
is then placed along the south side of the garage where 
hot and cold water outlets for washing purposes are 
located. The coaches are washed only when they re- 
quire it. If repairs have to be made, the coaches are 
placed along the north side of the garage. 

The defects noted by the operators are listed daily on 
two forms which are illustrated. The defects are listed 
on the 24-hour defective coach service report which is 
made out in triplicate, one of which is retained by the 
garage foreman, the remaining two being sent, one to the 
master mechanic and the other to the general manager. 
The defects are also listed on the back of Form E250 
across the top of which are 31 column headings which 
represent days of the month. Down the left side is 
listed a limited number of defects which read as follows: 
Damaged body, broken glass, generator, battery, starting 
motor, buzzer system, lights—interior, front and rear, 
front axle, service and emergency brakes, steering gear, 
radiator, speedometer, horn or whistle, fenders, spark 
plugs, ignition and clutch. 

At the semi-overhauling period Form E250 is taken 
by the inspector who studies the defects listed on the 
back as a guide as to what to look for particularly. 
After each item listed on the front side of this form is 
noted the condition of the part. During the inspection 
the engine is torn down and all parts examined. Any 
part that is not good for 15,000 miles of additional serv- 
ice is either repaired or replaced. The valves are re- 
ground, the bearings checked, the piston rings examined 
—in fact the unit is completely reconditioned for 15,000 
miles additional service. At the completion of the semi- 
overhaul inspection, Form E250, filled out, is filed away 
until the general overhaul period. 

At the general overhauling period every part that is 
worn is replaced. A completely repaired motor, differ- 
ential and transmission are put in the coach. The body 
is spray-painted with lacquer. The unit is then good for 
either 50,000 or 100,000 miles of service, depending on 
the type of motor in the unit. 
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The Studebaker Motor-Coach Chassis—Designed for an Eight-Cylinder Engine 


March 23, 1929 


Studebaker Straight-Eight 
Motor Coach Chassis 


HE Studebaker Corporation of America, South 
Bend, Ind., is now in production on a motor- 
coach chassis designed for a straight-eight en- 

gine. The coaches are available in either a 158-in. or 
184-in. wheelbase and in three types. Some of the more 
important features of the coaches include a 115-hp. 
straight-eight engine which is fundamentally the same 
as the one used in the President straight-eight, except 
that it possesses additional refinements, which gives it 
greater stamina and performance. The engine is pro 
vided with dual carburetion, which in effect gives two 





The 115-hp. Eight-Cylinder Studebaker Engine 


carburetors and two manifolds, each feeding four cylin- 
ders. The gas mixture is fed to fully machined com- 
bustion chambers through a down-draft duplex mani- 
fold. The over-size generator, water pump and starter 
are arranged to make servicing easy. A 21-in. fan is 
driven by a 2-in. belt, which also drives the generator 
and water pump. The fan-belt adjustment is part of 
the U-shaped support bracket. The fan revolves on two 
ball bearings which are widely separated to insure 
proper balance. 

Other features are a semi-automatic 


choke and 
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weather-proof ignition. Three- or four-speed transmis- 


sions are optional. 


Extra Factors of Safety 


The chassis is unusually strong and provides extra 
factors of safety and strength throughout without 
sacrificing riding comfort. On the 184-in. special and 
heavy-duty chassis, there are two tubular cross mem- 
bers and five pressed-steel cross members. On the 158- 
in. Junior chassis, there is one tubular cross member 
and five pressed-steel cross members. The frame is 
made of pressed steel. Its maximum section is 8 1/16 
in. in height by 7/32 in. thick, and the flanges are 3 in. 
wide. 

Heavy and wide springs carried in extra heavy shack- 
les with big spring bolts are an important contribution 
to riding comfort. The rear springs are 56% in. long 
and 3 in. wide and the front springs are 38 in. long and 
2% in. wide. They are of the semi-elliptic type and are 
manufactured according to Studebaker formulas. Large 
U-bolts securely fasten the heavy springs to the rear 
axle. 


Westinghouse Brakes 


A feature of the braking system is the use of West- 
inghouse vacuum brakes as a unit in the four-wheel 
brake system. Operating as a unit, the brakes require 
only 1/3 the normal pedal pressure to operate. This 
reduced pedal pressure is especially desirable in service 
of the street-car type, as well as on intercity routes, be- 
cause it materially reduces the physical energy required 
for full braking efficiency. 





Southern Pacific | 


Reproduction of Display Poster Used by Southern Pacific to 
Advertise its Co-ordinated Train and Motor Coach Tours 
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Motor Transport News 








Tue Texas Rartroap CoMMISSION on March 8 held a hearing 
on the application of the Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany to purchase the motor coach line of John Baker, between 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Grapevine. 


Tue Missourt Paciric TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ap- 
plied to the Texas railroad commission for permission to 
operate a motor coach line between Navasota, Tex., and 
Crockett. A hearing on the application was held on March 8. 


Tue ILitinois CoMMERCE Commission held a hearing on 
February 27 on the application of the Alton Transportation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Chicago & Alton, to operate 
motor coaches between Joliet, Ill., and Carlinville, via Spring- 
field, and between Dwight and Streator. 


THe RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac, on March 7, 
inaugurated motor coach service between Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. Four A. C. F. motor coaches were in- 
stalled as the initial equipment and each will make one round 
trip daily. 


THe READING TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, on February 28, 
inaugurated interstate motor coach service between Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City. The company has also applied to the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania for a certificate to oper- 
ate between Philadelphia and Pottsville. 


THE Missourrt Pusiic Service CoMMISSION has approved the 
sale of the Capitol State Line, operating between Kansas City, 
Mo., Jefferson City and St. Louis, to the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company. The Missouri Pacific is reported to 
have announced that there will be no change in the present 
fare schedule. 


THE BuRLINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, a subsidiary of 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, has been granted incorpora- 
tion papers in Missouri as a foreign corporation. The plans 
of this company for extensive motor coach operation, supple- 
menting the rail service of the Burlington, were reported in 
the Motor Transport Section of February 23. 


THE BURLINGTON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, newly organ 
ized motor coach operating subsidiary of the Chicago Burling- 
ton & Quincy, has filed an application with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for authority to operate motor coaches be- 
tween Galesburg, IIl., and the point west of Quincy where fed- 
eral highway No. 24 intersects the Illinois-Missouri state line. 


THE Missourr Pactric TRANSPORTATION COMPANY and _ the 
Southwestern Transportation Company, subsidiaries respect- 
ively of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis Southwestern, 
opened a joint motor coach terminal at Little Rock, Ark., on 
February 13. The Missouri Pacific has plans for the estab- 
lishment of a garage with storage and maintenance facilities 
at Little Rock. 


S. P. to Open New Highway Line 


Permission to operate motor coaches for the transportation 
of passengers, mail and express between Gilroy, Cal., and Tres 
Pinos has been granted to the Southern Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company by the Railroad Commission of California. The 
plan is to substitute three round trips by motor coach daily 
for the present two mixed train schedules operated by the 
Southern Pacific. In addition to the regular stops on the line 
between Gilroy and Tres Pinos, service will be given to and 
from the Fairhaven school, which is off the main line. The 
motor coach schedule will be arranged to make close connec- 
tions at Gilroy with Southern Pacific main line trains north 
bound and southbound. 

The two mixed trains now operated by the Southern Pacific 
leave Gilroy at 10:45 A.M. and 12:55 P.M., and depart from 
Tres Pinos at 7:30 A.M. and 12:30 P.M. Under the proposed 


























































motor coach schedule, the coaches will depart from Gilroy 
daily at 9:55 A.M., 4:55 P.M., and 8:38 P.M., and will leave 
Tres Pinos in the opposite direction at 7:20 A.M., 1:55 P.M., 
and 7:10 P.M 


Operation of Denver & Interurban 


The operation of the motor coach line of the Denver & 
interurban ‘Transportation Company, a subsidiary of the 
Colorado & Southern, between Denver, Col., and Boulder was 
taken over by the Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Com- 
pany on March 1 for a trial period. There has been no sale 
nor merger of the property, and the present schedule of 13 
round trips daily between Denver and Boulder will be main- 
tained. The only change is that the equipment, while still 
owned by the Colorado & Southern, is now being operated by 
the Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Company. 


Motor Truck Show Plans Altered 


Plans for the holding of a national motor truck show later 
this year have been altered by the truck manufacturing mem- 
bers of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in 
favor of a program of demonstration of the uses of motor 
trucks in various types of transportation work. This decision 
was reached at a meeting of the truck members of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce held in Detroit, Mich., on 
March 6. The motor truck committee of the chamber was 
asked to consider the advisability of a motor truck week 
throughout the United States, which would include special ex- 
hibits by all dealers, with demonstration tests for brake per 


formance, hill climbing and acceleration. 


Orders for Equipment 


THe SOUTHWESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has accepted 
delivery of a White Model 53 motor coach 


THe READING TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has accepted de- 
livery on two Mack six-cylinder Model BK motor coaches. 


Tue SoutHern Paciric Motor TRANSPORT COMPANY has ac- 
cepted delivery of 12 six-cylinder Fageol motor coaches of the 
parlor typ 


THE SOUTHWESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ordered 
four Model 51A 2'%-ton trucks and five Model 58 3-ton trucks 
from the White Company, Cleveland. 


THe Mrssourr Pactric TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has or 
dered a 2l-passenger motor coach from the Studebaker Cor 
poration of America, South Bend, Ind 

Put los Ancetes & Sarr Lake has accepted delivery of one 
ype Y Yellow coach of the parlor type, from the General 
Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich 

THE SOUTHWESTERN TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY has accepted 
delivery of three Type W Yellow coaches from the General 


Motors Truck Company 


THe SAnt\ Fe Transportation Company, Santa Fe, N. M.. 
has received five Type W Yellow coaches of the parlor type 
trom the General Motors Truck Company 


Tue UNton Pactrtc Staces has accepted delivery of one 
six-cylinder Fageol parlor type motor coach, one Model 54 six 
cylinder White motor coach and one 29-passenger parlor type 
\.C.F. motor coach 


Mo. P. Motor Coach Orders 


Initial orders for equipment placed by the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company call for 20 motor coaches, to cost 
Orders have been placed for 2 motor 
coaches from the White Company, 4 from the American Car 


approximately $175,000 
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& Foundry Motors Company, 5 from the Reo Motor Ca 
Company and 9 from the General Motors Truck Company 
All of these coaches are of the parlor type, and will hay 
seats for 21 to 25 passengers. Sixteen of them are to bh 
equipped with special inside baggage racks. The equipment is 
to be painted maroon, with silver trimmings, and with the ii 
signia of the company in red. The first of these motor coaches 
have already been delivered, and the last will be received 
before April 1. 


Motor Transport Officers 


G. W. Marriott has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of the Missouri Pacific Trans 
portation Company, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


The Pacific Electric Motor Transport Company with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has elected the following of 
ficers: President, C. W. Cornell: manager, L. B. Young; sec- 
retary-auditor, L. E. St. John; treasurer, J. L. Smale. 


Joseph Z. Terrell has been appointed manager of the West 
Virginia Transportation Company, with headquarters at Clarks- 
hurg, W. Va. Mr. Terrell was born at Beaverdam, Va., in De 
cember, 1873. He was 
educated in the schools 
of that city and entered 
railroad service as a 
telegrapher for _ the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in 
January, 1890 He 
served in a_ similar 
capacity on the Atlantic 
Coast Line in Septem 
ber, 1891, remaining 
with that road until 
May, 1892, when he en 
tered the servige of th 
Seaboard Air Line. He 
was telegrapher and 
station agent for the 
Baltimore & Ohio for 
twenty years, until Oc- 
tober, 1918, when he 
was appointed to the 
post of warden of the 
State Penitentiary at 
Moundsville, W. Va. Mr. Terrell served in the latter capacity 
until June 1, 1923, when he became executive head of the 
Parkersburg Finance Corporation, at Parkersburg, W. Va. In 
May, 1926, the business of this firm was discontinued and Mr 
Terrell became employment manager of the Viscose Compan) 
at Parkersburg, in which capacity he served until his recent ap- 
pointment as manager of the West Virginia Transportation 





———$———— 


Joseph Z. Terrell 


Company. 


Trade Publications 


ELectricAL EqguirpMeNt.—The North East Electric Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued a new edition of its bus catalog, 
100-B. This catalog lists its complete line of heavy duty gen- 
erators, starting motors, ignition, control units, horns and 
speedometers. 


BoHNALITE—A booklet has been issued by the Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corporation, Detroit, Mich. in which is described 
Bohnalite, a metal which is said to be 60 per cent lighter than 
iron, but to possess all of the advantages of the heavier metal. 
The booklet contains much valuable data, not only of a general 
descriptive nature, but specific information covering the phys!- 
cal properties of each Bohnalite alloy is carefully detailed. The 
utilization of Bohnalite in the automotive industry is described 
in detail. 
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